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THE TAKELMA LANGUAGE OF SOUTHWESTERN 

OREGON 



By Edward Sapib 



§ 1. INTRODUCTION 

The language treated in the following pages was spoken in the 
southwestern part of what is now the state of Oregon, along the 
middle portion of Rogue river and certain of its tributaries. It, 
together with an upland dialect of which but a few words were 
obtained, forms the Takilman stock of Powell. The form ''Takelma'' 
of the word is practically identical with the native name of the tribe, 
Dd^gelma'^n those dwelling along the river (see below, § 87, 4) ; 
there seems to be no good reason for departing from it in favor of 
PowelPs variant form. 

The linguistic material on which this account of the Takelma 
language is based consists of a series of myth and other texts, pub- 
Ushed by the University of Pennsylvania (Sapir, Takelma Texts, 
Anthropological Publications of the University Museum, vol. ii, no. 1, 
Philadelphia, 1909), together with a mass of grammatical material 
(forms and sentences) obtained in connection with the texts. A 
series of eleven short medicine formulas or charms have been pub- 
lished with interlinear and free translation in the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore (xx, 35-40). A vocabulary of Takelma verb, noun, 
and adjective stems, together with a certain number of derivatives, 
will be foimd at the end of the "Takelma Texts." Some manu- 
script notes on Takelma, collected in the summer of 1904 by Mr. 
H. H. St. Clair, 2d, for the Bureau of American Ethnology, have 
been kindly put at my disposal by the Bureau; though these consist 
mainly of lexical material, they have been found useful on one or 
two points. References like 125.3 refer to page and Kne of my 
Takelma Texts. Those in parentheses refer to forms analogous to 
the ones discussed. 
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8 BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY [bull. 40 

The author's material was gathered at the Siletz reservatioa of 
Oregon during a stay of a month and a half in the summer of 1906, 
also imder the direction of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
My informant was Mrs. Frances Johnson, an elderly full-blood 
Takelma woman. Her native place was the village of Ddk^tslasifi or 
Dddam'Y, on Jimip-oflf-Joe creek (DlpIdltsH'lda), a northern affluent 
of Rogue river, her mother having come from a village on the upper 
course of Cow creek (Hugwal). Despite her imperfect command of 
the English language, she was found an exceptionally intelligent 
and good-himiored informant, without which qualities the following 
study would have been far more imperfect than it necessarily must 
be under even the very best of circumstances. 

In conclusion I must thank Prof. Franz Boas for his valuable 
advice in regard to several points of method and for his active 
interest in the progress of the work. It is due largely to him that I 
was encouraged to depart from the ordinary rut of grammatical 
description and to arrange and interpret the facts in a manner that 
seemed most in accordance with the spirit of the Takelma language 
itself.* 

PHONOLOGY (§§2-24) 

§ 2. Introductory 

In its general phonetic character, at least as regards relative harsh- 
ness or smoothness of acoustic effect, Takelma will probably be found 
to occupy a position about midway between the characteristically 
rough languages of the Colimibia valley and the North Califomian 
and Oregon coast (Chinookan, Salish, Alsea, Coos, Athapascan, Yurok) 
on the one hand, and the relatively euphonious languages of the 
Sacramento valley (Maidu, Yana, Wintim) on the other, inclining 
rather to the latter than to the former. 

From the former group it differs chiefly in the absence of voice- 
less Z-sounds (x, l,^ l!) and of velar stops (g, jr, j/) ; from the latter, 

1 What little has been learned of the ethnology of the Takelma Indians will be found lneori>orated In 
two articles written by the author and entitled Notes on the Takelma Indians of Southwestern Oregon, In 
American Anthropologist, n. s., ix, 251-275; and Religious Ideas of the Takelma Indians of Southwestern 
Oregon, in Journal of American Folk-Lore, xx, 33-49. 

s In the myths, I is freely prefixed to any word spoken by the bear. Its unenphonious character is evi- 
dently intended to match the coarseness of the bear, and for this quasi-rhetorical purpose it was doubtleit 
derisively borrowed from the neighboring Athapascan languages, in which it occurs with great frequency. 
The prefixed sibilant r serves in a similar way as a sort of sneedng adjunct to Indicate the speech of 
the coyote. Owi^di whibb? says the ordinary mortal; Igwfdi, the bear; rgwi'di, the coyote. 

§2 
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in the occurrence of relatively more complex consonantic clusters, 
though these are of strictly limited possibilities, and hardly to be 
considered as difficult in themselves. 

Like the languages of the latter group, Takelma possesses clear- 
cut vowels, and abounds, besides, in long vowels and diphthongs; 
these, together with a system of syllabic pitch-accent, give the Takel- 
ma language a decidedly musical character, marred only to some 
extent by the profusion of disturbing catches. The line of cleavage 
between Takelma and the neighboring dialects of the Athapascan stock 
(Upper Umpqua, Applegate Creek, Galice Creek, Chasta Costa) is thus 
not only morphologically but also phoneticaUy distinct, despite re- 
semblances in the manner of articulation of some of the vowels and 
consonants. Chasta Costa, formerly spoken on the lower course of 
Rogue river, possesses all the voiceless Znsounds above referred to; a 
peculiar iQusive g/, the fortis character of which is hardly as prominent 
as in Chinook; a voiced guttural spirant ;^, as in North German Tage; 
the sonants or weak surds dj and z (rarely) ; a voiceless interdental 
spirwt p and its corresponding fortis t^!; and a very frequently oc- 
curring a vowel, as in English hut. All of these are absent from 
Takelma, which, in turn, has a complete labial series (6, p\ p!, m), 
whereas Chasta Costa has only the nasal m Gabial stops occur appar- 
ently only in borrowed words, bofi' cat <.pv^8y). The fortis fc/, com- 
mon in Takelma, seems in the Chasta Costa to be replaced by ql; the 
Takelma vowel il, found also in California, is absent from Chasta 
Costa; r is foreign to either, though foimd in Galice Creek and Shasta. 
Perhaps the greatest point of phonetic difference, however, between 
the Takelma and Chasta Costa languages lies in the peculiar long 
(doubled) consonants of the latter, while Takelma regularly simpli- 
fies consonant geminations that would theoretically appear in the 
building of words. Not enough of the Shasta has been published to 
enable one to form an estimate of the degree of phonetic similarity 
that obtains between it and Takelma, but the differences can hardly 
be as pronounced as those that have just been found to exist in the 
case of the latter and Chasta Costa. 

Tins preliminary survey seemed necessary in order to show, as far 

as the scanty means at present at our disposal would allow, the 

phonetic affiliations of Takelma. Attention will now be directed to 

the wunds themselves. 

§ 2 
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Vowels (§§ 3-11) 

§ 3. General Remarks 

The simple vowels appear, quantitatively considered, in two 
forms, short and long, or, to adopt a not inappropriate term, pseudo- 
diphthongal. By this is meant that a long vowel normally con- 
sists of the corresponding short vowel, though generally of greater 
quantity, plus a slight parasitic ifearticulation of the same vowel 
(indicated by a small superior letter), the whole giving the effect of a 
diphthong without material change of vowel-quality in the course 
of production. The term pseudo-diphthong is the more justified 
in that the long vowel has the same absolute quantity, and experi- 
ences the same accentual and syllabic treatment, as the true diph- 
thong, consisting of short vowel + i, u, Z, m, or n. If the short 
vowel be given a unitary quantitative value of 1, the long vowel 
(pseudo-diphthong) and ordinary diphthong will have an approxi- 
mate value of 2; wtile the long diphthong, consisting of long vowel 
+ iy u, Z, m, or n, will be assigned a value of 3. The liquid (Z) and 
the nasals (m and n) are best considered as forming, parallel to the 
semi-vowels y (i) and w (u), diphthongs with preceding vowels, 
inasmuch as the combinations thus entered on are treated, similarly 
to i- and u- diphthongs, as phonetic units for the purposes of pitch- 
accent and grammatic processes. As a preliminary example serving 
to justify this treatment, it may be noted that the verb-stem Jnlw-, 
Hlu- JUMP becomes hUau- with inorganic a imder exactly the same 
phonetic conditions as those which make of the stem Jclemn- make 
Tdeman-, We thus have, for instance: 

hUwa'^s jumper; fnla'uV he jimiped 
Jc!emna'^8 maker; Tctema^nV he made it 

From this and numberless other examples it follows that au and cm, 
similarly ai, al, and arriy belong, from A strictly Takelma point of 
view, to the same series of phonetic elements; similarly for e, i, Oj 
and il diphthongs. 

§ 4. System of Vowels 

The three quantitative stages outlined above are presented for 
the various vowels and diphthong-forming elements in the following 
table: 

ii 3-4 
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I. Short. 


n. Long. 


Short diphthong. 


III. Long diphthong. 


a 


a«,(d) 


<^, 


au, al, 


am, an 


^, 


&u, Oal, Oam, San 


e 


ee,ii) 


d, 


eu, d, 


tm, en 


H, 


hL, eel, eem em 


i 


H(«) 




<«, fl. 


im, in 




itt, m, Urn, Un 


0,(tt) 


«»,(5) 


oi, 


<m, ol, 
(5«) («Z) 


OTH, on 
(ttTO) (wn) 


«, 


O^iw), 6»Z, Oum, Om 


a 


««,(«) 


ui, 




am, €Ln 


m, 


ilM{w), iM, e»m, a«n 


a 


fifi, («) 


^i, 




Urn, Un 


m, 


fiS(tr), im, mm, nan 



It is to be understood, of course, that, under proper syllabic con- 
ditions, i and u may respectively appear in semivocalic form as y 
and w; thus o** and tZ** appear as ow and ut^ when followed by vowels; 
e. g., in Jcfuwu^- throw away, uw and tZ" are equivalent elements 
forming a reduplicated complex entirely analogous to -eZeZ- in Ttdd' 
SING. Similarly ai, au, di, and du may appear as ay, aw, d^y, and 
a*M?; and correspondingly for the other vowels. Indeed, one of 
the best criteria* for the determination of the length of the first 
element of a diphthong is to obtain it in such form as would cause 
the second element (i or u) to become semi-vocalic, for then the first 
vowel will adopt the form of a short vowel or pseudo-diphthong, 
as the case may be. The following phonetic (not morphologic) pro- 
portions wiU. make this clearer: 

bUinfe^ I jump: hUiwaf you jump=A€«^u he went away from 
him: he^wi'^n I went away from him 

gsik' he ate it : gajawa'^n I ate it =graiA:' he grew: gsI^a'H^ he will 
grow 

gayoM he ate it : gayawa'^n I ate it = Jiant'ghn over land : Latg^dJ^a'^ 
one from Lat'gau [uplands] 
Sometimes, though not commonly, a diphthong may appear in the 
same word either with a semivowel or vowel as its second element, 
according to whether it is or is not foUowed by a connecting inor- 
ganic a. A good example of such a doublet is haye^a'xdd^da or 
haykiuxdd^da in his returning (verb stem yeu-, ye^w- return). 
It is acoustically difficult to distioguish sharply between the long 
vowel or pseudo-diphthong o** and the t^-diphthongs of o (both ou 
and ou are often heard as o**), yet there is no doubt that there is 
an organic diflFerence between o^, as long vowel to o, and o**=ou, ou. 
Thus, in loTvo^^na'^n I cause him to die, and hJiona^n I shall cause 
HIM TO DIE, o" and o are related as long and short vowel in parallel 

5 4 
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fashion to the d* and a of yU^naY you went, and yeinada'^ you will 
GK). On the other hand, the o" of p'd^p'avr- (aorist stem) blow is 
organically a diphthong (ou), the o** of the first syllable being related 
to the au of the second as the iu of Jc'iuk^au- (verb stem) brandish 
is to its au. Similarly, the -o**- of s'o'^^Jc'dp'- (verb stem) jump 
is organic shortened ou, related to the -owo- of the aorist stem 
s'o'wo^Vop'' as the -6*- of hef^^x- (verb stem) be left over is to the 
-eye- of Jieye^x- (aorist stem). A similar acoustic difficulty is experi- 
enced in distinguishing ii^, (tZ«) as long vowel from the u- diphthongs 
of u, (u). 

Examples of unrelated stems and words diflFering only in the 
length of the vowel or diphthong are not rare, and serve as internal 
evidence of the correctness, from a native point of view, of the vowel 
classification made: 

gai- eat, but gdi- grow 

verb-prefix dd^- ear, but da- mouth 

wd^xa his yoimger brother, but wa^xa at them 
It may happen that two distinct forms of the same word diflFer only 
in vocalic quantity; yh^da'H' he will swim, ydda'H' he swims. 

It is, naturally enough, not to be supposed that the long vowels 
and diphthongs always appear in exactly the same quantity. Speed 
of utterance and, to some extent, withdrawal of the stress-accent, 
tend to reduce the absolute quantities of the vowels, so that a nor- 
mally long vowel can become short, or at least lose its parasitic 
attachment. In the case of the i- and u- diphthongs, such a quan- 
titative reduction means that the two vowels forming the diphthong 
more completely lose their separate individuality and melt into one. 
Quantitative reduction is apt to occur particularly before a glottal 
catch; in the diphthongs the catch follows so rapidly upon the second 
element (i or u) that one can easily be in doubt as to whether a full 
i- or u- vowel is pronounced, or whether this second vowel appears 
rather as a palatal or labial articulation of the catch itself. The 
practice has been adopted of writing such diphthongs with a superior 
i or u before the catch: a**, a***, e'^^, and similarly for the rest. When, 
however, in the course of word-formation, this catch drops oflF, the % 
or u that has been swallowed up, as it were, in the catch reasserts 
itself, and we get such pairs of forms as : 

nagdk^^ he said; but naga,'ida^ when he said 

sgele'^^ he shouted; but sgele'nda^ when he shouted 
§ 4 
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On the other hand, vowels naturally short sometimes become long 
when dwelt upon for rhetorical emphasis. Thus ga that sometimes 
appears as ga/^: 

gd^ loTio'Ve^ in that case I shall die 

gd'^ ga^a^l for that reason 
As regards the pronimciation of the vowels themselves, little need 
be said. The a is of the same quality as the short a of German mann, 
while the long d^ (barring the parasitic element) corresponds to the 
a of hahn. 

A labial coloring of the a (i. e., 5 as in German voll) frequently 
occurs before and after V^: 

guh6¥^ planted, sown 

%¥wd'°'¥w6¥ he woke him up 
But there were also heard: 

seTc'aF'' shot 

maldVwa he told him 
The 6 is an open sound, as in the English let; it is so open, indeed, 
as to verge, particularly after y^ toward a.* Also the long vowel e^ 
is very open in quality, being pronoimced approximately like the ei 
of English their (but of course without the r- vanish) or the 6 of 
French fete; 6«, though improvided with the mark of length, will 
be always imderstood as denoting the long vowel (pseudo-diphthong) 
corresponding to the short e; while e will be employed, wherever 
necessary, for the long vowel without the parasitic -*. The close e, 
as in German reh, does not seem to occur in Takelma, although it 
was sometimes heard for i; in the words IdHe^ he became, IdHefam 
YOU BECAME, and other related forms, e was generally heard, and may 
be justified, though there can be small doubt that it is morphologically 
identical with the t* of certain other verbs. 

The i is of about the same quality as in English hit, while the 
long ^* is closer, corresponding to the ea of English beat. Several 
monosyllables, however, in -i, such as gwi where, di interrogative 
particle, should be pronoimced with a close though short vowel (cf. 
French fini). This closer pronimciation of the short vowel may be 
explained by supposing that gwi, di, and other such words are rapid 
pronunciations of gwl^, dl^, and the others; and indeed the texts 
sometimes show such longer forms. 

1 The word yewe^i^ he retuened, e. g., was long heard as yawe^i^, but such forms as ylu beturnI show 
this to have been an auditory error. 

§ 4 
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The is a close vowel, as in German sohn, as far as the quality is 
concerned, but with the short quantity of the o of voll. This close- 
ness of pronunciation of the o readily explains its very frequent 
interchange with u: 

Its'Io'p'al sharp-clawed 
dets'Iv^uY sharp-pointed 

and also the Vr quality of the parasitic element in the long close vowel 
0*. The short open 6, as in German voll, never occurs as a primary 
vowel, but is practically always a labialized variant of a. Thus in 
Takelma, contrary to the parallelism one ordinarily expects to find in 
vocalic systems, e- vowels are open in quality, while o- vowels are 
close. 

The vowel u is close, as in the English word rude, the long mark 
over the u being here used to indicate closeness of quality rather 
than length of quantity. The ii is not identical with the German u, 
but is somewhat more obscm*e in quality and wavers (to an im- 
Indian ear) between the German short u of mutze And u of muss; 
sometimes it was even heard with the approximate quality of the 
short of GOTZ. The long vfi is, in the same way, not exactly 
equivalent to the long u of the German suss, but tends in the direc- 
tion of u**, with which it frequently varies in the texts. It is some- 
what doubtful how far the two vowels u and u are to be considered 
separate and distinct; it is quite possible that they should be looked 
upon as auditory variants of one sound. Before or after y ot w,uis 

apt to be heard as u, Tcluwu'^ they ran away, uyu'^s' he 

LAUGHED, i;grt6y%i;'*si, HE KEEPS NUDGING ME, otherwise often d^u. 

The only short vowel not provided for in the table is A (as in Eng- 
lish sun), which, however, has no separate iadividuality of its own, 
but is simply a variant form of a, heard chiefly before m; 

Jie^^Ue^me^xHiin he killed us off (for -am) 
xHim in water (for xam) 

The absence of the obscure vowel e of indetermiaate quality is 
noteworthy as showing indirectly the clear-cut vocalic character of 
Takelma speech. Only in a very few cases was the e heard, and in 
the majority of these it was not a reduced vowel, but an iatrusive 
sound between m and s: 

daJcH'he^^^FfhagamES he tied his hair up iato top-knot (in place 
of -ams). 
§ 4 
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Even here it may really have been the strongly sonantic quality 
of the m in contrast to the voiceless 8 that produced the acoustic 
effect of an obscure vowel. The exact pronunciation of the diph- 
thongs will be better understood when we consider the subject of 
pitch-accent. 

§ S. Stress and Fitch^Accewt 

Inasmuch as pitch and stress accent are phonetic phenomena that 
affect more particularly the vowels and diphthongs, it seems advisable 
to consider the subject here and to let the treatment of the conso- 
nants follow. As in many Indian languages, the stress-accent of any 
particular word in Takelma is not so inseparably associated with any 
particular syllable but that the same word, especially if consisting 
of more than two syllables, may appear with the main stress-accent 
now on one, now on the other syllable. In the uninterrupted flow of 
the sentence it becomes often diflScult to decide which syllable of a 
word should be assigned the stress-accent. Often, if the word bears 
no particular logical or rhythmic emphasis, one does best to regard 
it as entirely without accent and as standing in a proclitic or enclitic 
relation to a following or preceding word of greater emphasis. This 
is naturally chiefly the case with adverbs (such as h^ne then) and 
conjimctive particles (such as gariehi^ and then; agas'i' asd so, but 
then); though it not infrequently happens that the major part of 
a clause will thus be stnmg along without decided stress-accent imtil 
some emphatic noun or verb-form is reached. Thus the following 
passage occurs in one of the myths: 

ganehi' dewenxa IdHe Tiono' p'de'xa^, literally translated. And 
then to-morrow (next day) it became, again they went out to 
war 

All that precedes the main verb-form p'de^xa^ they went out to 
WAB is relatively unimportant, and hence is hurried over without any- 
where receiving marked stress. 

Nevertheless a fully accented word is normally stressed on some 
particular syllable; it may even happen that two forms differ 
merely in the place of accent: 

naga'-ida^ when he said, but 
nagorida'^ when you said 

The important point to observe, however, is that when a particular 
syllable does receive the stress (and after all most words are normally 

§ 5 
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accented on some one syllable), it takes on one of two or three musical 
inflections: 

(1) A simple pitch distinctly higher than the normal pitch of 
unstressed speech (^). 

(2) A rising inflection that starts at, or a trifle above, the normal 
pitch, and gradually slides up to the same higher pitch referred to 
above (^. 

(3) A falling inflection *hat starts at, or generally somewhat 
higher than, the raised pitch of (1) and (2), and gradually slides 
down to fall either in the same or immediately following syllable, to 
a pitch somewhat lower than the normal (-). 

The "raised" pitch (-^) is employed only in the case of final short 
vowels or shortened diphthongs (i. e., diphthongs that, owing to 
speed of utterance, are pronounced so rapidly as to have a quanti- 
tative value hardly greater than that of short vowels; also sec- 
ondary diphthongs involving an inorganic a); if a short vowel 
spoken on a raised pitch be immediately followed by an unac- 
cented syllable (as will always happen, if it is not the final 
vowel of the word), there will evidently ensue a fall in pitch in the 
imaccented syllable, and the general acoustic effect of the two 
syllables will be equivalent to a "falling" inflection (-) within one 
syllable; i. e. (if — be employed to denote an imaccented syllable), 
(-)H — =(^). The following illustration will make this clearer: 
YOU SANG is regularly accented hddaH\ the a^ being sung on an 
interval of a (minor, sometimes even major) third above the two 
unaccented e- vowels. The acoustic effect to an American ear is very 
much the same as that of a ciu't query requiring a positive or nega- 
tive answer, did he go? where the i of did and e of he correspond in 
pitch to the two ^'s of the Takelma word, while the o of go is equiva- 
lent to the Takelma a\ The Takelma word, of course, has no 
interrogative connotation. If, now, we wish to make a question out 
of JidelaY, we add the interrogative particle di, and obtain the 
form Ttdda't^^i did he sing? (The ^ is a weak vowel inserted to 
keep the f and d apart.) Here the a' has about the same pitch as 
in the preceding word, but the I sinks to about the level of the e- 
vowels, and the di is pronoimced approximately a third below the 
normal level. The Takelma interrogative form thus bears an acoustic 
resemblance to a rapid English rftply: so he did go, the o of so and 

§ 5 
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^ of HE corresponding in pitch to the unaccented e- vowels of the 
Takelma, the i of did resembling in its rise above the normal pitch 
the a', and the o of go sinking like the i of the interrogative particle.* 
If the normal level of speech be set at A, the two forms just considered 
may be musically, naturally with very greatly exaggerated tonal 
effect, represented as follows: 



he- le- la^t he- le- la'- fl- di 

The "rising" pitch (^) is found only on long vowels and short or 
long diphthongs. The rising pitch is for a long vowel or diphthong 
what the raised pitch is for a short vowel or shortened diphthong; 
the essential diflference between the two being that in the latter case 
the accented vowel is sung on a single tone reached without an inter- 
mediate slur from the lower level, whereas in the case of the rising 
pitch the affected vowel or diphthong changes in pitch in the course 
of pronimciation; the first part of the long vowel and the first vowel 
of the diphthong are sung on a tone intermediate between the normal 
level and the raised pitch, while the parasitic element of the long 
vowel and the second vowel (i or u) of the diphthong are hit by the 
raised tone itself. It is easy to understand that in rapid pronimcia- 
tion the intermediate tone of the first part of the long vowel or diph- 
thong would be hurried over and sometimes dropped altogether; this 
means that a long vowel or diphthong with rising pitch (S, at) becomes 
a short vowel or shortened diphthong with raised pitch (a\ aH),^ 
Diphthongs consisting of a short vowel +1, m, or n, and provided 
with a rising pitch, ought, in strict analogy, to appear as afij at, afh; 
and so on for the other vowels. This is doubtless the correct repre- 
sentation, and such forms as: 

nank" he will say, do 

gwalf wind 

dasmayaM he smiled 

vmlx enemy, Shasta 
were actually heard, the liquid or nasal being distinctly higher in 
pitch than the preceding vowel. In the majority of cases, however, 

1 It is carious that the efFect to our ears of the Takelma declarative hdela'f is of an interrogative did tou 
fiiNG7 while conversely the effect of an interrogative helelaTidi is that of a declarative tou did sinq. 
This is entirely accidental in so f^ as a rise in pitch has nothing to do in Takelma with an interrogation. 

'A vowel marked with tiie accent ca is necessarily long, so that the mark of length and the parasitic 
vowel can be conveniently omitted. 

3045^— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 2 § 6 
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these diphthongs were heard, if not always pronounced, as shortened 
diphthongs with raised pitch (a^n, aV, a^m). The acoustic effect' of a 
syllable with rising pitch followed by an unaccented syllable is neces- 
sarily different from that of a syllable with falling pitch (^), or of a 
syllable with raised pitch followed by an imaccented syllable, because 
of the steady rise in pitch before the succeedmg fall. The tendency 
at first is naturally to hear the combination — ^ — as — - — , and to 
make no distinction in accent between yewe'ida' when he retukned 
and yeweU^e^ i returned; but variations in the recorded texts 
between the rising and falling pitch in one and the same form are in 
every case faults of perception, and not true variations at all. The 
words tlorridm he killed him and yawalfe^ i spoke may be approxi- 
mately represented in musical form as follows: 




The falling pitch (-) affects both long and short vowels as well as 
diphthongs, its essential characteristic being, as already defined, a 
steady fall from a tone higher than the normal level. The peak of 
the falling inflection may coincide in absolute pitch with that of the 
rising inflection, though it is often somewhat higher, say an interval 
of a fourth above the ordinary level. The base Qowest tone) of the 
fall is not assignable to any definite relative pitch, the gamut run 
through by the voice depending largely upon the character of the 
syllable. If the accent hits a long vowel or diphthong not immedi- 
ately followed by a catch, the base wiQ, generally speaking, coincide 
with the normal level, or lie somewhat below it. If the long vowel 
or diphthong be immediately followed by an imaccented syllable, the 
base is apt to strike this unaccented syllable at an interval of about 
a third below the level. If the vowel or diphthong be immediately 
followed by a catch, the fall iq pitch will be rapidly checked, and the 
whole extent of the fall limited to perhaps not more than a semitone. 
As soon, however, as the catch is removed (as often happens on the 
addition to the form of certain grammatical elements), the fall runs 
through its usual gamut. The words 

¥wede'i his name 

yewefida^ when he returned 

yewe'*^ he returned 
will serve to illustrate the character of the falling pitch. 
§ 5 
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The pronmiciation of the diphthongs is now easily understood 
A shortened diphthong (aH, a'*^) sounds to an American ear like an 
indivisible entity, very much like ai and au in high and how; a 
diphthong with falling pitch (a'i) is naturally apt to be heard as two 
distinct vowels, so that one is easily led to write naga'-ida^ instead of 
Tvaga'ida^ when he said; a diphthong with rising pitch {al) is heard 
either as a pure diphthong or as two distiact vowels, according to 
the speed of utterance or the accidents of perception. All these 
interpretations, however, are merely matters of perception by an 
American ear and have in themselves no objective value. It would 
be quite misleading, for instance, to treat Takelma diphthongs as 
'* pure " and '* impure," no regard being had to pitch, for such a classi- 
fication is merely a secondary consequence of the accentual phenomena 
we have just considered. 

One other point in regard to the diphthongs should be noted. It 
is important to distinguish between oi^anic diphthongs, in which each 
element of the diphthong has a distinct radical or etymological value, 
and secondary diphthongs, arising from an i, Uj I, m, or n with pre- 
fixed inorganic a. The secondary diphthongs (ai, au, al, am, an), 
being etymologically single vowels or semivowels, are always unitonal 
in character; they can have the raised, not the rising accent. Con- 
trast the inorganic au of 

bilA\Jc' ( =*hilw^¥ ,^ not *bilsiu¥) he jumped; cf. friZwa'^^ jumper 
with the organic au of 

gaysifi he ate it; cf. gaya.wa^^n I ate it 
Contrast similarly the inorganic an of 

ir/ema^n^' {=*Tc!emJi'Jc\ not *i/emant*) he made it; cf. Tdemjia'^a 
maker 

with the organic am of 

dasmaydith he smiled; cf. dasmaysuna'^n I smiled 
Phonetically such secondary diphthongs are hardly different from 
shortened organic diphthongs; etymologically and, in consequence, 
in morphologic treatment, the line of difference is sharply drawn. 

> Non-existent or fheoretioally leoonstruoted fDrms are indicated by a prefixed asterisk. 
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It was said that any particular syllable, if accented, necessarily 
receives a definite pitch-inflection. If it is furthermore pointed out 
that distinct words and forms may differ merely in the character of 
the accent, and that definite grammatical forms are associated with 
definite accentual forms, it becomes evident that pitch-accent has a 
not imimportant bearing on morphology. Examples of words differ- 
ing only in the pitch-accent are: 

8€^^l black paint, writing; sil kingfisher 

Xaf^p^ leaves; (1) Zap' he carried it on his back, (2) lap" become (so 

and so) ! 
sa/H"^ his discharge of wind; saC mash it! 
wUl'* his house; will house, for instance, in daVwUl on top of 

the house 
Tie'^l song; Ml sing it! 

Indeed, neither vowel-quantity, accent, nor the catch can be consid- 
ered negligible factors in Takelma phonology, as shown by the 
following: 

waya^ knife 

waya/'^ his knife 

waya'^ he sleeps 

wayan he put him to sleep 

Iclwa^ya^ ( = 'k!wdl^a^) just grass 

It is impossible to give any simple rule for the^ determination of 
the proper accent of all words. What has been ascertained in regard 
to the accent of certain forms or types of words in large part seems 
to be of a grammatic, not purely phonetic, character, and hence will 
most naturally receive treatment when the forms themselves are dis- 
cussed. Here it will suffice to give as illustrations of the morphologic 
value of accent a few of the cases: 

(1) Perhaps the most comprehensive generalization that can be 
made in regard to the employment of accents is that a catch requires 
the falling pitch-accent on an immediately preceding stressed syllable, 
as comes out most clearly in forms where the catch has been second- 
arily removed. Some of the forms affected are: 

(a) The first person singular subject third person object aorist of 
the transitive verb, as in: 

tlomorrw/^n I kill him 
t!omorrw/nda^ as I kUled him 

§5 
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(jb) The third person aorist of all intransitive verbs that take the 
catch as the characteristic element of this person and tense, as in: 
ya'^ he went 
yd'^da^ when he went 

(c) The second person singular possessive of nouns whose ending 
for this person and number is -H', as in: 

tll'H' your husband 
eWH^ your tongue 

Contrast : 

aU'V my husband 
elaYJc^ my tongue 

There are but few exceptions to this rule. A certain not very nu- 
merous class of transitive verbs, that will later occupy us in the treat- 
ment of the verb, show a long vowel with rising pitch before a catch 
in the first person singular subject third person object aorist, as in: 

JcIerM^n I make it 
dUIug^^n I wear it 

The very isolation of these forms argues powerfully for the general 
correctness of the rule. 

(2) The first person singular subject third person object future, and 
the third person aorist passive always follow the accent of la: 

do^hna'n I shall kill him 
V.omoma'n he was killed 

Contrast: 

xo^^ma^n he dried it 
Like JcIerM^n in accent we have also: 

Jclem^n it was made 

(3) The first person singular possessive of nouns whose ending for 
that person and number is -fic' shows a raised or rising pitch, according 
to whether the accented vowel is short or long (or diphthongal) : 

Jc'wedett'V my name 
pldnfJc^ my liver 
tlibagvxi^nW my pancreas 

Contrast: 

Vwede'i his name 
pla'^nV his liver 
tlibdgwa'n his pancreas 

§6 
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(4) The verbal sufllx -aid- takes the falling pitch: 

sgelewa'lda^n I shouted to him 

sgelewa'lf he shouted to him 
Contrast : 

gwalf wind 

Many more such rules could be given, but these will suffice at present 

to show what is meant by the "fixity" of certain types of accent in 

morphological classes. 

This fixity of accent seems to require a slight qualification. A 

tendency is observable to end up a sentence with the raised pitch, so 

that a syllable normally provided with a falling pitch-accent may 

sometimes, though by no means always, assume a raised accent, if it is 

the last syllable of the sentence. The most probable explanation of 

this phenomenon is that the voice of a Takelma speaker seeks its 

rest in a rise, not, as is the habit in English as spoken in America, in 

a fall.i 

Vocalic Processes (§§ 6-11) 

§ 6. VOWEL HIATUS 

There is never in Takelma the slightest tendency to avoid the com- 
ing together of two vowels by elision of one of the vowels or con- 
traction of the two. So carefully, indeed, is each vowel kept intact 
that the hiatus is frequently strengthened by the insertion of a catch. 
If the words ya^pla man and a^nl^ not, for instance, should come 
together in that order in the course of the sentence, the two a- vowels 
would not coalesce into one long vowel, but would be separated by 
an inorganic (i. e., not morphologically essential) catch yapla 
^a'nl^. The same thing happens when two verbal prefixes, the first 
ending in and the second beginning with a vowel, come together. 
Thus: 

de- in front 

xd^- between, in two 

-{-l- with hand 
generally appear as: 

de^l- 

xaP'^v- 
respectively. The deictic element -a\ used to emphasize preceding 

1 Those familiar with Indogermanic phonology will have noticed that my use of the symbols (*), (*>), and 
(ra) has been largely determined by the method adopted in linguistic works for the representation of the 
syllabic pitch-accents of Lithuanian; the main departures being the use of the (•<■) on short as well as on 
long vowels and the assignment of a diflerent meaning to the (^). 

§ 6 
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nouns, pronouns, and adverbs, is regularly separated from a pre- 
ceding vowel by the catch: 

ma'^a" but you, you truly 
hoi^a^ nowadays iildeed 

If a diphthong in i or t^ precedes a catch followed by a vowel, the i or 
u often appears disyoxw after the catch: 

Iclwa^yd^ just grass (= TclwdX-^-a') 
a/^ya^ just they (= ai- they + -cb^) 
Tva^vn- (= Jho-U' under -\-%- with hand) 

If the second of two syntactically closely connected words begins 
with a semivowel {w or y) and the first ends in a vowel, a catch is 
generally heard to separate the two, in other words the semivowel is 
treated as a vowel. Examples are: 

ge^^ woV (=^ge' -hwoF) there he arrived 

he^^ wd^dl^* ( = ie^+wd^di'^) day its-body = all day long 

ge^ yd^^hi (=^ge+yd^^M) just there indeed 
Such cases are of course not to be confoimded with examples Kke: 

me^woY he abrived here, and 

me^yen come here! 
in which the catch is organic, being an integral part of the adverb 
rne^ hither; contrast: 

me^gini'^Tc' he game here, with 

ge ginV^V he went there. 
The same phonetic rule appKes even more commonly when the first 
element is a noim or verb prefix: 

ha^mm'*da inside of him; but ha6e*6im^ at noon 

^Q^wiliwia'^ they shouted; but dexehe'^n he said so 

ohai^wa^yew^nhi he returned inside with him; but ahsdgini^^V he 
went inside 

wi^-i^a my yoimger brother; but wihd^m my father 
It is interesting to note that the catch is generally found also 
when the first element ends in Z, m, or n, these consonants, as has 
been already seen, being closely aUied to the semivowels in phonetic 
treatment: 

al^wd^did^ to my body; but ak'o^'ma^ to the mountain 

sA^yowo^^ he looked; but silxl'^lc' he saw him 

bd^ge'Vyo he lay belly up; but geOcliyi'^V he turned to face him 

gwen^wafgeits'HJc^wa his (head) lay next to it; but gwenZit/;iZa'*** 
he looked back 

yiwin^ w&Vi^ (=yiwin speech +tc?6'A:*i* without) without speech 

§ 6 
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It goes without saying that the catch separates elements ending in 
I, m, or n from such as begin with a vowel: 

s'in^UatslagV^n I touch his nose 
(d^U'hdgaThdk^ he struck them 

§ 7. DISSIMILATION OF u 

A diphthong in u tends, by an easily imderstood dissimilatory 
process, to drop the u before a labial suflBx (-^w-, -p', -6aO. Thus 
we have: 

V)ahavxi7^*gwa'^n I rot with it, for *xiugv)a'^ 
Compare: 

JujAvaxi'^ he rots 
waTvawaxiwigwa'n I shall rot with it 

Similarly: 

hillY^ he jimiped having it, for *hiliuV^ (stem MHu-) 
vnllV^ he proceeded with it, for '^wiliuk'^ (stem wiliw-) 

Observe that, while the diphthong iu is monophthongized, the orig- 
inal quantity is kept, i being compensatively lengthened to i*'. In the 
various forms of the verb y^u- return, such dissimilation, wherever 
possible, regularly takes place: 

ySJc'^ he returned with it, for *y^ilk'^{^y^llr gw- ¥) 
me^ySp^ come back! (pL), but sing. me^yeU 
ye^ha^^ let us return! for "^yhuha^^ 

It is interesting to note how this u- dissimUation is directly respon- 
sible for a number of homonyms: 

yik^^ bite him! 
(aT)ySp^ show it to him! 

A similar dissimilation of an -u- after a long vowel has in all proba- 
bility taken place in the reduplicating verb laHiwV^n i call him by 
NAME de^la'ud HE CALLS ME BY name) from * IduLiwi'^n (* Uula'usi), 

§ 8. I- UMLAUT 

Probably the most far-reaching phonetic law touching the Takelma 
vowels is an assimilatory process that can be appropriately termed 
"i- umlaut/' Briefly stated, the process is a regressive assimilation 
of a non-radical -a- to an -i-, caused by an -i- {-%*-) in an immediately 
following suflStxed syllable, whether the -i- causing the umlaut is an 
original -i-, or itself umlauted from an original -a-; the -i- of the 
n 7-8 
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pronominal endings -Ji- thee, -«i- he to me, -xi- he me, fails to 
cause umlaut, nor does the law operate when the -i- is immediately 
preceded by an inorganic h. The following forms will make the 
applicability of the rule somewhat clearer: 

waktayayini'^n I caused him to grow with it (but Idayayana'^n 
I caused him to grow, with preserved -a-, because of following 
-a'% not -i'^n) 
' wdkleyeya'nod he caused me to grow with it 
V waklayaya'nxWn I caused thee to grow with it 
lyuLu'yili^n I rub it (from -yali^n) 
'rlyuLu'yal'hi he rubs it 

It should be carefully noted that this i- umlaut never operates on a 
radical or stem-vowel, a fact that incidentally proves helpful at times 
in determining how much of a phonetic complex belongs to the stem, 
and how much is to be considered as belonging to the grammatical 
apparatus following the stem. In: 

wd^givn'^n I brought it to him (from -awi'^n; cf. wd^ga^sU^n 
I brought it to you) 

the -a- following the g is shown to be not a part of the aoristic stem 
wd^g- by the i- umlaut that it may undergo; on the other hand, the 
corresponding future shows an un-umlauted -a-: 

wdgawVn I shall bring it to him 
so that the future stem must be set down as waga-, as is confirmed by 
certain other considerations. 

It would take us too far afield to enumerate all the possible cases 
in which i- umlaut takes place; nevertheless, it is a phenomenon of 
such frequent recurrence that some of the more common possibilities 
should be listed, if only for purposes of further illustration: 

(1) It is caused by the aoristic' verb suffix -4*- denoting position: 

s'os'im he stands (cf. s'a's'anVd^ he will stand) 
tlohigl he lies as if dead (cf . future ttobaga'sdd^) 

(2) By an element -i- characteristic of certain nouns, that is added 
to the absolute form of. the noun before the possessive pronominal 
endings: 

hu^hiniYV my arm (cf. hu^hd^n arm) 
Vga^lfgilixdeV my belly (for * t'galt'gdli-) 

(3) By the common verbal ''instrumental'' vowel -i-, which, for 
one reason or another, replaces the normal pre-pronominal element 

S8 
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-a-, and often serves to give the verb an instrumental force. This 
instrumental -i- may work its influence on a great number of preceding 
elements containing -d-y among which are: 

(a) The -a- that regularly replaces the stem-vowel in the second 
member of a duplicated verb: 

alHfhdga't'bigi^n I beat him (cf . -fhngaTlaV he beat him) 
ts'lele'U'lili^n I rattle it (cf. ts'Iele'ts'lalhi he rattles it) 
Ismili'smili^n I swing it (cf. Ismi'lamal swing it!) 

(J) The causative element -an-: 
wapld^gini'^n I cause him to swim with it (cf. pld^gana'^n I cause 
him to swim) 
See above: 

wdktayayini'^n I cause him to grow 

(c) The element -an- added to transitive stems to express the idea 

of FOR, IN BEHALF OF: 

watlomomini^^n I kill it for him with it (cf . Homomana'^n I kill it 
for him) 

(d) The pronominal element -am-y first personal plural object: 
alxl^^ximi^s one who sees us (cf . alzl'^xam he sees us) 

4. By the suflBxed local element -dl* on top of added to the demon- 
strative pronoun ga that to form a general local postposition: 

gidl* on top of it, over (so and so) 
Compare the similarly formed : 

gada^V above 

gada^l among 
and others. 

5. By the pronominal element -ig- {riJc') y6rst personal plural subject 
intransitive: 

ttomoodniV we kill each other (cf . tlomoxa^n they kill each other) 
ddxinigam we shall find each other (cf . ddxanH^ they will find each 
other) 

This list might be greatly extended if desired, and indeed numerous 
other examples will meet us in the morphology. Examples of a double 
and treble i- umlaut are: 

loho^ininV^n I caused him to die (i. e., killed him) for him (cf. 

loho^^nana^nTii he killed him for him) 
lTc!umininin%^n¥ he will fix it for him (compare Iklu^^ma^n he 

fixed it) 
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The semivowel corresponding to i, namely y, is also capable, imder 
analogous circumstances, of causing the i- umlaut of a preceding non- 
radical a. Examples are: 

daxoyo^xiya^n (^-xaya^n) I scare them around; daxoyo'xi (="<dy 
=^'Xay) he scares them aroimd 

cd^U'ge'it^giyak'^ (^-fgay-) rolled up 

dlJiuyu^M*x (='Myx=-7iayx) he used to hunt 

saniya^ (=8anaya^) to fight him 

dcl^^Ywiya {="Jc^waya) to kill him; and numerous other infini- 
tives in -Vwiya {^-k'waya) 

§ 0. E- SOUNDS PBBCBDBD BY U- VOWELS 

An y^ vowel (o, u, u, and diphthongs in -u) immediately preceding a 
fc- soimd (i. e., g, Tc\ Tc!, x) introduces after the latter a parasitic -w-, 
which, when itself followed by a vowel, unites with the Jc- sound to 
form a consonant-cluster (gw, ¥w, Tclw, xw), but appears, when stand- 
ing after a (word or syllabic) final ¥, as a voiceless -'"'. The intro- 
duction of the excrescent w simply means, of course, that the labial 
rounding of the v^ vowel lingers on after the articulation of the fc- 
sound, a phonetic tendency encouraged by the fact that the produc- 
tion of the guttural consonant does not, as in the labials and dentals, 
necessitate a readjustment of the lips. A few examples will illustrate 
the phonetic process: 

gelgvlugwa^^n I desire it 

gdgvlu^V'^ he desires it (contrast gdgvla'V he desired it, without 

the labial affection of the -V because of the replacement of the 

-u- by an -a-) 
guxvn^* his heart 
du^gmTgwa her dress 
d1l¥^ woman's garment 
yo^TcIwd^ his bones 

As also in the upper Chinook dialects (Wasco, Wishram), where 
exactly the same process occurs, the w- infection is often very slight, 
and particularly before w- vowels the -w- is, if not entirely absent, 
at least barely audible: 

yokl^oya'^n I know it 

yo'¥yan I shall know it 
In one very common word the catch seems to be treated as a ^- sound 
in reference to a preceding u when itself followed by an -i-: 

8'u^wiU he sits; but 

8'u'^alVaP' he will sit 
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The first form was, for some reason or other, often heard, perhaps 
misheard, as s'i^vh^ 

§ 10. INOBQANIC a 

It frequently happens in the formation of words that a vowel 
present in some other form of the stem will drop out, or, more accu- 
rately expressed, has never been inserted. Consonant-combinations 
sometimes then result which are either quite impossible in Takelma 
phonetics, or at any rate are limited in their occurrence to certain 
grammatical forms, so that the introduction of an "inorganic" -(]h, 
serving to limber up the consonant-eluster, as it were, becomes neces- 
sary. Ordinarily this -a- is inserted after the first consonant; in 
certain cases, after the two consonants forming the cluster. The 
theoretical future of ginWde^ i go somewhere should be, for 
example, *ginVde^; but, instead of this somewhat difficult form, 
we really get gina^lc'de^. That the -a'- is here really inorganic, and 
not a characteristic of the future stem, as was at first believed, is 
clearly shown by the imperative gVnV (all imperatives are formed 
from the futm*e stem). Similarly: 

Tcliya^Vde^ I shall go, come; aorist, TcHyi'Vde^ 

dLodTcla^lhiV ( = theoretical ^alxiJcIlik') he kept looking at htm; 

aorist first person alxiklUhi^n I keep looking at him 
Jclema^n make it! (= theoretical *Jc!emn); cf. Tclemna'n I shall 

make it 
haiHye^a'n drive out sickness!; aorist, -yewin he drove out 

sickness 
sgela'ut'e*^ I shall shout (== theoretic *sgelwfe^); aorist second 

person, sgdewaY you shouted 

As an example of an inorganic -lO- following a consonantic cluster 
may be given: 

vyisma'fe^ I shall move (stem wismn) ; aorist, wits'Iimfe^ I moved* 
The exact nature of the processes involved in the various forms given 
will be better understood when stem-formation is discussed. Here 

1 Stich an -a may stand as an absolute final; e. g., h(t-imasga> stabt in sinoinqI (stem tiuu^), aorist 
third person, -matsla>k\ The form masga^ well illustrates the inherent difficulty of delimiting the range of 
a phonetic law without comparative or older historical material to aid in determining what is due to regular 
phonetic development, and what is formed on the analogy of other forms. The final cluster -»fc" does occur 
in Takelma; e. g.,dink!a>gk' (long object) lay stretched out; so that a phonetic irregularity must exist in 
one of the two forms. Either we should have *ma>gk\ or else *dink/a8a>k* or *dinkl(uga'' is to be expected. 
On closer examination it is found that the Wk' in forms like dinkta>8k* is a grammatical element added on to 
the future stem dink/aa-; whereas in masga^ the -g- belongs in all probability to the stem, and is no added 
suffix; at least is not felt as such. It seems evident, then, that the quasi-mechanical juxtaposition of 
grammatical elements does not entirely follow the same phonetic lines as organic sound-complexes. 
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it will suffice to say that there are three distinct sorts of inorganic or 
secondary a- vowels: the regular inorganic a first illustrated above, 
inserted between two consonants that would theoretically form a 
cluster; the post-consonantal constant a of certain stems (such as 
wism- above) that would otherwise end in more or less impracticable 
consonant clusters (this -a appears as -i under circumstances to be 
discussed below); and a connecting a employed to join consonantal 
suffixes to preceding consonants (such suffixes are generally directly 
added to preceding vowels or diphthongs). The varying treatment 
accorded these diflFerent secondary a vowels will become clearer in 
the morphology. 

§ 11. SIMPLIPIOATION OP DOUBLE DIPHTHONGS 

By a double diphthong is meant a syllable consisting of an ordinary 
diphthong (long or short) followed by a semivowel (y, w) or by Z, m, 
or n. Such double diphthongs are, for instance, aiw, diw, auy, duy, 
ain, din, alw, dHw; those wifch initial short vowel, Uke ain, have, 
like the long diphthongs (e. g. d^n), a quantitative value of 3 morae, 
while those with initial long vowel, Uke din, have a quantitative value 
of 4 morae and may be termed over-long diphthongs. Double diph- 
thongs may theoretically arise when, for some reason or other, a con- 
necting or inorganic a fails to hghten the heavy syllable by reducing 
it to two (see particularly § 65 for a well-defined class of such cases). 
Double diphthongs, however, are nearly always avoided in Takelma; 
there is evidently a rhythmic feeling here brought into play, a disHke 
of heavy syllables containing three quaHtatively distinct sonantic 
elements. 

In consequence of this, double diphthongs are regularly simplified 
by the loss of either the second or third element of the diphthong; 
in other words, they are quantitatively reduced by one mora (the 
simple double diphthongs now have a value of 2 morae, the over- 
long diphthongs 3 morae Uke ordinary long diphthongs), while 
qualitivetatly they now involve only two sonantic elements. An 
exception seems to be afforded by double diphthongs in -^y (e. g. 
-auy), which become dissyllabic by vocalizing the y to 'i, in other 
words, -auy becomes -awi: 

tslSLvn^V he ran fast; cf. tsJeb-uja^^s fast runner, tsIawajaY 

(aorist) you ran fast 
ysLwi'fe^ I shall talk; cf. yawajaY (aorist) you talked 

§ 11 
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The -awi- (= theoretic -awy-) of these forms is related to the -away- 
of the aorist as the -Hw- of 6ilwa'*« jumper to the -iZw- of the aorist 

Jiliwa^^* YOU JUMPED. 

Such double diphthongs as end in -w (e. g. -aiw, -dHw) simply 
lose the -w: 

gal eat it! (^*galw); gaik^ he ate it (^'^galwk'); compare 
goriwa^n I shall eat it 

Other examples of this loss of w are given in § 18, 2. All other 
double diphthongs are simplified by the loss of the second vowel (i, u) 
or consonant (Z, m, n); a glottal catch, if present after the second 
vowel or consonant, is always preserved in the simplified form of the 
double diphthong. Examples of simplified double diphthongs with 
initial short vowel are: 

gelhewe^Jiei^n ( = *-Aau^n) I think; compare gelhewe'heax he thinks 
imi'Aa^n (=*-Aam^n) I sent him; compare imi'Aam he sent him 
mo'lo^mei^n (=*maPn) I stir it up; 7m>7*man (=*-maln) I shall 

stir it up; compare parallel forms with connecting a: mo^lo^- 

mala*n, mo'Z*malan, and third person aorist mo'Zo^mal 
Twa^nma'^n (=*-wian*n) I coimt them; compare darm^nmim^^n 

(umlauted from -man-i'^r^) I coimted them up 
IcIemxaTe^ (=*Jt.'enmxa'<*€*) I shall make; compare ir/emna'^s 

maker and Jt/ema'n make it! (with inorganic a because accent 

is not thrown forward) 
Examples of simplified over-long diphthongs are: 

da^ldi'n ( = *daildi'n) I shall go to him for food; compare 

dMfe^ I shall go for food 
et t'g^hl^ (=*^^^ilx^O wagon (literally, rolling canoe); compare 

fgeya^\x it rolls 
datldgSi'n (^-HlagM^n) I build a fire; compare datlagM he builds 

afire 
Jclem^'n (=*1c!em^l^n) I make it; compare Iclem^l he makes it 
oy5*n ( = *oy5n*n) I give it; compare third person oy6n he gives it 

In the inferential, less frequently passive participle and impera- 
tive, forms of the verb, double diphthongs, except those ending 
in Wy generally fail to be simplified. If coming immediately 
before the inferential -Xr*- the double diphthong is preserved, for 
what reason is not evident (perhaps by analogy to other non-aorist 
forms in which the last element of the double diphthong belongs to 
the following syllable) : 
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te'/aimA:* (but also te7ayAm X:') he hid it; compare te7a-ima'r^ I 

shall hide it 
oini' he gave it; compare oina'n I shall give it 

If the inferential -V- does not immediately follow, an inorganic a 
seems to be regularly inserted between the second and third elements 
of the diphthong: 

geUs'IeLja^mxarnVna* since he concealed it from us 
Examples of other than inferential forms with unsunplified double 
diphthong are: 

te'/almAaXr'^hidden 

oin give it! (yet te'/aya'm hide it! with inorganic a) 

Consonants (§§ 12-24) 

§ 12. System of Consonants 

The Takelma consonant system is represented in the following 
table: 





Aspirated 
tenuis. 


Voiceless 
media. 


Fortis. 


Spirant. 


Lateral. 


Nasal. 


Labial 


pi 


b 


p! 


V. unv. 




m 


Dental 


V 


d 


tl 




I 


n 


Sibilant 






Ul, tt'l 


», r 










Palatal 








y 


il) 




Guttural 


k' 


9 


k/ 


X 






Faucal 






( 


ft 







The spirants have been divided into two groups, those on the left- 
hand side of the column Qabeled v.) being voiced, while those on the 
right-hand side Qabeled unv.) are unvoiced. The rarely occurring 
palatal lateral I (see § 2, footnote) is also voiceless. Every one of the 
consonants tabulated may occur initially, except the voiceless labial 
spirant -'**, which occurs only with Tc at the end of a syllable. Prop- 
erly speaking, -¥'' should be considered the syllabic final of the 
labialized guttural series (¥v), gw, Tclw)) a consideration of the 
consonant-clusters allowed in Takelma shows that these labialized 
consonants must be looked upon as phonetic units. The catch (0 
as organic consonant is foxmd only medially and finally; the I only 
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initially. In regard to the pronunciation of the various consonants, 
w, Sj y, hj I, m, and n do not diflfer materially from the corresponding 
somids in English. 

The first two series of stops — ^tenuis {f\ C, ¥) and media (6, d, g)— 
do not exactly correspond to the surd and sonant stops of English or 
French. The aspirated tenues are, as their name implies, voiceless 
stops whose release is accompanied by an appreciable expulsion of 
breath. The voiceless mediae are also stops without voiced articula^ 
tion; but they diflfer from the true tenues in the absence of aspiration 
and in the considerably weaker stress of articulation. Inasmuch as 
our English mediae combine sonancy with comparatively weak stress 
of articulation, while the tenues are at the same time unvoiced and 
pronounced with decided stress, it is apparent that a series of con- 
sonants which, like the Takelma voiceless mediae, combine weak stress 
with lack of voice will tend to be perceived by an American ear some- 
times (particularly when initial) as surds, at other times (particularly 
between vowels) as sonants. On the other hand, the aspirated tenues 
will be regularly heard as ordinary surd-stops, so that an untrained 
American ear is apt to combine an uncalled-for differentiation with a 
disturbing lack of differentiation. While the Takelma tenuis and 
media are to a large extent morphologically equivalent consonants 
with manner of articulation determined by certain largely mechanical 
rules of position, yet in a considerable number of cases (notably 
as initials) they are to be rigidly kept apart etymologically. Words 
and stems which differ only in regard to the weak or strong stress 
and the absence or presence of aspiration of a stop, can be found 
in great number: 

dd^n- ear; fa/^n squirrel 

Jo** now; p'o**- to blow 

gra that; fc*a what 

dl^- on top; Vl"^- to drift 

loM- to pull out hair; p'o^d- to mix 

dd^g- to build fire; cZa^gr- to find; t'd^g-to cry 

gai- to eat ; ¥ai- thing, what ^ 

1 These two series of stops are not at aU peculiar to Takelma. As far as could be ascertained, the same 
division is found also in the neighboring Chasta Costa, a good example of how a fundamental method of 
phonetic attack may be uniformly spread over an area in which far-reaching phonetic differences of detail 
are found and morphologic traits vary widely. The same series of stops are found also in Yana, in 
northern California. Farther to the east the two series are apparently found, besides a series of true 
sonant stops, in Ponca and Omaha (J. O. Dorsey's p, t, k, and d, ?, ^). The Iroquois also (as could be 
tested by an opportunity to hear Mohawk) are, as regards the manner of articulating the two series, abso- 
lutely in accord with the Takelma. A more accurate phonetic knowledge of other languages would doubt* 
less show a wide distribution in America of the voiceless media. 

§ 12 
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The fortes (p!, tl, Jc!, ts! [=te'/], and *, which has been put in the 
same series because of its intimate phonetic and morphologic rela- 
tion to the other consonants) are pronounced with the characteristic 
snatched or crackly effect (more or less decided stress of articula- 
tion of voiceless stop followed by explosion and momentary hiatus) 
prevalent on the Pacific coast. From the point of view of Takelma, 
p!y tl, and Tc! are in a way equivalent to j>*, ^, and Tc^, respectively, 
or rather to ¥, <Z*, and jf*, for the fortes can never be aspirated. 
In some cases it was f oimd diflScult to tell whether a f ortis, or a voice- 
less stop followed by a glottal stricture, was really heard: 

yapla^ and yap^d^ man 
gd'pIinV and gd^pHni^ two 

In fact, a final tenuis + a catch inserted, as between vowels, to pre- 
vent phonetic amalgamation, regularly become, at least as far as 
acoustic effect is concerned, the homorganic f ortis: 

dJcIa'' he indeed (=d¥ he + deictic *aV cf. ma'^a^ you indeed) 
saklelf you shot him (= sd¥ he shot him + (^)elt^ you are) 
mapla^ just you [pi.] (= md,p^ you [pi.] -H V) 

Nevertheless, j>*, if, Jc^ are by no means phonetically identical with 
p/, t!y 1c!; ia Yana, for instance, the two series are etymologically, as 
well as phonetically, distinct. One difference between the two may 
be the greater stress of articulation that has been often held to be 
tlje main characteristic of the fortes, but another factor, at least as 
far as Takelma (also Yana) is concerned, is probably of greater mo- 
ment. This has regard to the duration of the glottal closure. In 
the case of 2>*, ^*, and 1c^ the glottis is closed immediately upon release 
of the stop-contact for p, t, and Tc, In the case of p!, t!, and Ic! the 
glottis is closed just before or simultaneously with the moment of con- 
sonant contact, is held closed diuring the full extent of the consonant 
articulation, and is not opened until after the consonant release; the 
fortis pi, e. g., may be symboUcally represented as ^p^ (or ^¥, better 

as ^¥, i. e., a labial imaspirated stop immersed in a glottal catch). 
As the glottis is closed throughout the whole extent of the fortis 
articulation, no breath can escape through it; hence a fortis conso- 
nant is necessarily imaspirated. This explains why fortes are so apt 
to be misheard as voiceless mediae or even voiced mediae rather than 
as aspirated tenues (p/, e. g., will be often misheard as h rather than 
p). The cracked effect of the fortes, sometimes quite incorrectly 
3045^— BuU. 40, pt 2— 12 3 § 12 
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referred to as a click, is due to the sudden opening of the closed cham- 
ber formed between the closed glottis and the point of consonant 
contact (compare the sound produced by the sudden withdrawal of 
a stopper from a closed bottle) ; the hiatus generally heard between 
a fortis and a following vowel is simply the interval of time elapsing 
between the consonant release and the release of the glottal closure.* 
That the fortis consonant really does involve an initial glottal catch 
is abundantly illustrated in the author's manuscript material by such 
writings as: 

dulii'H!Ui^n=^dvlvft!%li^n I stuflf it 

dv/lHIilin =du'U!Uin I shall stuff it 

Urn£^^Jc!iaruda^ =^leme^Tc!ia--uda' as they go off 
Many facts of a phonetic and morphological character will meet us 
later on that serve to confirm the correctness of the phonetic analysis 
i given (see §13, end; also §§ 30,4; 40,6; 40,13a, p. 113; 40,13b). Here 
it is enough to point out that pi, t!, Jc!, ts'! are etymologically related 
to J, d, g, s' as are **, ***, % *m, ^n to i, u, I, m, n. 

There is no tenuis or media affricative (ts — dz; ts', tc — dz','dj) corre- 
sponding in Takelma to the fortis ts!, ts'!, though it seems possible 
that it originally existed but developed to x (cf . yegw^xi they bite 
me [upper Takelma yegwe'td]; ts'Ii'xi dog [from original *ts'!its'iV]), 
Morphologically ts!, ts'! stand in the same relation to s, s' that p!, th 
and Tc! stand in to h, d, g. For example, 
Aorist stems : 

Homoni/- kill, p!ugug- start (war, basket), Xr/oZoZ- dig — are related 
to their corresponding 
Future stems: 

do^'Tn^, hu^g-, goH-, — as are the 
Aorist stems: 

ts'!(id(id- mash, ts'!elel' paint — to their corresponding 
Future stems: 

s'd^d-y s'eH- 
Of the other consonants, only x, -'**, and s, s' call for remark, x is 
equivalent to the ch of German dach, though generally pronounced 
further forward (x). It frequently has a w tinge, even when no 
t^-vowel or diphthong precedes, particularly before i; examples are 
Tha^px^i CHILD and Jiax^iya^ (ordinarily Jiaxiya^) is the water, -k'", 

1 Doctor Ooddard writes me that an examination of tracings made on the Rousselot machtne leads 
to substantially the same phonetic interpretation of the fortes as has been given above. 

* See Notes on the Takelma Indians of Southwestern Oregon, Ameriean Anthropologistf n. s., ix, 257. 
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in which combination alone, as we have seen, -'" occurs, is the 
aspirated tenuis ¥ followed by a voiceless labial continuant approxi- 
mately equivalent to the wh of English which, more nearly to the 
sound made in blowing out a candle, a is the ordinary English a as 
in sell; while 8' is employed to represent a sibilant about midway in 
place of articulation between 8 and c («= «A. in English shell), the 
fortes ta! and ta'l corresponding, respectively, in place of articulation 
to 8 and 8\ The two sounds « and s* have been put together, as it 
is hardly probable that they represent morphologically distinct 
sounds, but seem rather to be the limits of a normal range of varia- 
tion (both aalr- with foot and «*<rf-, e. g., were heard). The only 
distinction in use that can be made out is that 8 occurs more fre- 
quently before and after consonants and after *: 

8'a'8*anVe* I shall stand 

ogu's'i he gave it to me, but ogu'shi he gave it to you 

lo^a'l'* his plaything 110.6 

Uaagi'n I shall touch it 

te^fsi^ feathers 

ydl8 steel-head salmon 

liaruhana'^8 it stopped (raining) 

§ 13. Final Consona/nts 

By a "final'' consonant will always be meant one that stands at 
the end of a syllable, whether the syllable be the last in the word or 
not. Such a final position may be taken only by the aspirated tenues, 
the voiceless spirants, the catch, the liquid (Z), and the nasals, not by 
the voiceless mediae, fortes, and semivowels {y and w) ; Ti occurs as 
a final only very rarely: 

la'Ti, excrement 

Idhldha'nV he always caused them to die 
A final semivowel unites with the preceding vowel to form a diph- 
thong: 

gayaU he ate it (cf . gayawa'^n I ate it) 

gd% grow! (cf . ga/^ya'H^ he will grow) 
A final voiceless media always turns into the corresponding aspirated 
surd; so that in the various forms of one stem a constant alternation 
between the two manners of articulation is brought about: 

8e*Wn I roasted it; «gp' he roasted it 

xebe'^n he did it; xSp^ga^ I did it 

xvdvma'lda'n I whistle to him; xuduma'U\ xvduma/Ugwa he 
whistles to him 

tlayaga'^n I found it; tlaya^V he foxmd it, dak'na' since he 
found it 
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A final fortis also becomes the corresponding aspirated surd (rts! 
becoming -*«), but with a preceding catch by way of compensation 
for the loss of the fortis character of the consonant. This process is 
readily imderstood by a reference to the phonetic analysis of the fortes 
given above (§ 12). Final pi, for instance, really *6(0, is treated in 
absolutely parallel fashion to a final h; the final media implied in 
the p! must become an aspirated surd (this means, of course, that 
the glottal closure is released at the same time as the stop, not sub- 
sequently, as in the ordinary fortis), but the glottal attack of the ^i 
still remains. Examples are: 

wasgafplin I shall make it tight; wasga/^p^ make it tight 
VapIa^Vap'na^n I throw them under (fire, earth) ; future, Va^f- 

TcWp'nan 
bd^xo'tlan I shall win over him; laP'Xd'H^ win over him! bd'^xo^H^ga' 

I won over him 
ahn/TcIin I shall see him; alxn/^V see him! (contrast al7nf*gi^ I 

saw him; aZxl^^lc^ he saw him) 
Tm^vnTw/ntsIin I shall cause it to stop (raining); Jiahviha'n^s 

make it stop raining! 
no'tslaCgwan next door to each other; no^^s' next door 
JiaHmi'tsIddan tleimi^^s six times 100; TiaHmV^s six 

Consonant Combinations (§§ 14r'17) 

§ 14. GENEBAL BEMAKES 

Not all consonant combinations are allowable in Takelma, a cer- 
tain limited number of possibilities occurring initially, while a larger 
mmiber occur as finals. Medial combinations, as we shall see (§17), 
are simply combinations of syllabic final consonants or permissible 
consonant combinations and syllabic initial consonants or permis- 
sible consonant combinations. 

§ 16. INITIAL COMBINATIONS 

If, as seems necessary, we regard ^ as a single labialized consonant, 
the general rule obtains that no combinations of three or more con- 
sonants can stand at the beginning of a word or syllable. The fol- 
lowing table shows all the initial combinations of two consonants 
possible in Takelma, the fiorst members of the various combinations 
being disposed in vertical colmnns and the second members, with 
which the first combine, being given in horizontal lines. Examples 
fill the spaces thus mapped out. Inasmuch as the mediae and fortes, 
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the liquid, nasals, semivowels, and Ti never appear, or with very few 
exceptions, 6is the first members of initial combinations, it was not con- 
sidered necessary to provide for them in the horizontal row. Simi- 
larly the tenues and fortes never occur as second members of initial 
combinations. A dash denotes non-occurrence. 





P' 


V 


k' 


8 


X 


b 




t'b&ag. hit 




tbin beaver 


7 


d 








t'dd'i 8'dagwa- put on style 


xdat' flute 


9 




t'geib- roll 




sgi'H coyote 




gw 




t'ffwa^ thunder 




tfftDini^ raccoon 




9 
X 


} 













' 








? 


xliwi war feathers 


m 




fmila^ smooth 




STMrim^ smile 


? 


n 








rnm mammal 


xni^'k' acorn mush 


V 













to 




t'wap/at'toap'- blink 


[k' Wdaqio- 
awakenj 


swat'g- pursue 


? 



f It will be noticed that only f (p' and V were given mainly for 
contrast) and the two voiceless spirants s and x combine with fol- 
lowing consonants (Vw- is not to be analyzed into Xr* +w, but is to be 
regarded as a single consonant, as also gw- and Tclw-, both of which 
frequently occur as initials) ; furthermore that s, x, and y never com- 
bine with preceding Consonants. The general law of initial combi- 
nation is thus found to be: tenuis (f) or voiceless spirant (s, x) + 
media (6, dj g) or voiced continuant (Z, m, n,w).^ Of the combina- 
tions above tabulated, only fh- fg-, sJ-, sg-, and perhaps sgw- and 
8W-, can be considered as at all common, t'm-, fw-, sd-, sn-, xd-, 
xZ-, and XIV- being very rare, sir-, s&-, xm-, and xw- have not been 
found, but the analogy of xZ- for the first, and of s6-, sm-, and sw- 
for the others, make it barely possible that they exist, though rarely; 
there may, however, be a distinct feeling against the combination 
x + labial (&, m, w). 

Only two cases have been foimd of fortis or media +coiisonant: 

tlweple'tlwapx they fly about without lighting; future dwep'- 
dwa'pxda/^ 

This may i)ossibly serve to explain why the aflricative to* (to correspond to to*/) is not found in Takelma. 

§ 15 
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Final consonant combinations are limited in possibility of occur- 
rence by the fact that only aspirated tenues and voiceless spirants 
(p\ ^\ ^\ ^'"j ^7 ^^^ ^) C8.n stand as absolute finals after other con- 
sonants. The following table will give examples of all final combi- 
nations of two or three consonants that have been discovered in the 
available material. 





, P" 


V 


k' 


I 


TO 


n 


9 


s 


p* 





dt'p'yeare 


- 


Wlp* swan 




«'a'«*anp* 
standi (^.) 








r 







- 


tgeUwalV he 
snouted to him 


MOOa'mV 
he paints it 


p/d'onfhis 
Uver 






r 


a^'k'hedidit 


p'imariL* 
my sal- 
mon 


- 


aOk* silver-side 
salmon 


aw'mk'griM- 
lybear 


dfitiwia^nk' 
he wiU 
kill him 


TOUo^sk' 
beloved 
her 


k-tod'o'xk' 
he's awake 


k'w 






- 


f^«*lk'wrat 


T 


yank'* he 
took it 
along 








p-r 







- 


••tt^alp-k- he 
sat 




«e'n«anp'k' 
he whooped 








fk* 







- 


d«»manfk'my 
testicles 


xao/o^mfk' 
my urine 


Wi^^fk- 
my breast 







t 


fo'ps blanket 




- 


Ms moss 


^ms blind 


ple^ua 
squirrel 









f^«ya^x round 




- 


xr"^-'* 


ya^mx grease 


6anx hun- 
ger 







xk- 


deslpiLk' it 
closed 




- 


^'a/olxk* it 
was biasing 


datt/d^mxk" 
it hurt 


tffffpo^nxk' 
he drank 







px 






- 


<^<lpx warm 
your backl 





? 







No examples of -mV^ and -npx have been foimd, but the analogy 
of 'Ifx makes the existence of the latter of these almost certain (Z and 
n are throughout parallel in treatment) ; the former (because of the 
double labial; cf.' the absence of -mj>') is much less probable, despite 
the analogy of -Zfc'** and -nV''. It is possible also that -UVj -wsk\ 
and -nsXr' exist, though their occurrence can hardly be frequent. Of 
final clusters of four consonants -nfp'^ has been f oimd in S'a^s'anfpT 
HE STOOD, but there can be small doubt that the -t- is merely a dental 
tenuis glide inserted in passing from the dental nasal to the labial 
tenuis; compare the morphologically analogous form se^nsanp^h* he 
WHOOPED. However, the combinations -Ipxk^ and -npxV (if -npx 
exists), though not foimd in the available material, very probably 
ought to be listed, as they would naturally be the terminations of 
morphologically necessary forms (cf. des'lpxV). Most, if not all, of 
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the preceding final combinations may furthermore be complicated by 
the addition of ^, which is inserted before the first tenuis or voiceless 
spirant of the group, i. e., after a possible liquid or nasal: 

'Uf^^s'V he laughed 
¥o^^px dust, ashes. 
t8-!u'n^8 (deerskin) cap 

As compared to the initial combinations, the table of final clusters 
seems to present a larger number of possibilities. It is significant, 
however, that only those that consist of Z, m,ovn + single consonant 
can ever be looked upon as integral portions of the stem (such as 
xa'mV and fgwe^lk''') ; while those that end in -s can always be sus- 
pected of containing either the verbal suflBx -s ( = t+x)j or the noun 
and adjective forming element -«. All other combinations are the 
result of the addition of one or more grammatical elements to the 
stem (e. g., su'^alp'V ^s'u^al- +p'+ V) . Further investigation shows 
that only two of the combinations, -^'j)* (second personal plural sub- 
ject aorist) and -flc* (first personal singular possessive) are suflBxal 
units; though -fp^ might be ultimately analyzed into -f (second per- 
sonal singular subject aorist) + -j>'. It is interesting to note that 
these clusters are at the same time the only ones, except t'gw-f allo»wed 
initially, fh- and t'g-. The constitution of the Takelma word-stem 
may thus be formulated as 

tenuis (or voiceless spirant) + media (or voiced continuant) + 
vowel (or diphthong) + liquid or nasal + stop (fortis or 
media — ^tenuis), 

any or all of the members of which skeleton may be absent except 
the vowel; ]i may also be foimd before the vowel. 

{ 17. MEDIAL COMBINATIONS 

A medial combination consists simply of a syllabically final com- 
bination or single consonant + an initial combination or single con- 
sonant, so that theoretically a very large number of such medial 
combinations may occur. Quite a large number do indeed occur, 
yet there is no morphologic opportunity for many of them, such as 
V-l, np'-rrij and numerous others. Examples of medial combinations 
are: 

tlomoma'rtrTna^ when he was killed 

MUc^-na^ when he sang 

daJc'-fgy/^ha^n I put hollowed object Oike hat) on top (as on head) 

§ 17 
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The occurrence of such clusters as -fe*7i- must not for a moment be 
interpreted as a contradiction of the non-occurrence of the same clus- 
ters initially or finally, as they are not, syUabically speaking, clusters 
at all. Had such combinations as, say, -t'gv^ (in which -f would be 
the final of one syllable and gTi- the initial of the next) occurred, we 
should be justified in speaking of an inconsistency in the treatment 
of clusters; but the significant thing is, that such clusters are never 
foimd. A Takelma word can thus ordinarily be cut up into a definite 
number of syllables: 

gaik'na^ when he ate it (=galk^'na^) 
yo'¥yan I shall know it i^^yo'V-yan) 

but these syllables have only a phonetic, not necessarily a morpho- 
logic value (e. g., the morphologic division of the preceding forms is 
respectively gai'¥-na^ and yoVy-an). The theory of syllabification 
implied by the phonetic structure of a Takelma word is therefore at 
complete variance with that foimd in the neighboring Athapascan 
dialects, in which the well-defined syllable has at least a relative 
morphologic value, the stem normally consisting of a distinct syllable 
in itself. 

One important phonetic adjustment touching the medial combina- 
tion of consonants should be noted. If the first syllable ends in a 
voiceless spirant or aspirated surd, the following syllable, as far as 
initial stops are concerned, will begin with a media (instead of aspi- 
rated surd) or aspirated surd + media; i. e., for a cluster of stops in 
medial position, the last can be a media only, while the others are 
aspirated surds. As also in the case of single consonants, this adjust- 
ment often brings about a variation in the manner of articulation 
of the final consonant in the cluster, according to whether its position 
in the word is medial or final. Thus we have: 

x^f^ga^ I did it; a^j)*fc* he did it 
Contrast, with constant -fc'-: 

alxn/^¥a^ I saw it; cHo^'^Tc'^ he saw it 
the -g- of the first form and the -¥ of the second being the same mor- 
phological element; the -j>' of both forms is the syUabically final I 
of the stem xe^h- do, so that xBp^ga^ stands for a theoretical *a^6fc*a^ 
a phonetically impossible form. Other examples are : 

» This form is distinct from otoi'*k' look at itI, quoted before. The imperative theoreticaUy = *alxiV 
the text form -= *tttol'fc/k'. 

§ 17 
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goAwaH^la^ ye shall eat it; gayawaYp* ye ate it 
di'n^xga^ I (as long object) was stretching out ; dVn^xTc long object 
was stretching 

Consonant Processes {^^ 18-2^ 

i 18. DBOPPING OF FINAL CONSONANTS 

There is a good deal to indicate that the comparatively limited 
number of possible final consonant-clusters is not a primary condi- 
tion, but has been brought about by the dropping of a number of 
consonants that originally stood at the end. 

1. The most important case is the loss of every final -f that stood 
after a voiceless spirant or aspirated surd. Its former presence in 
such words can be safely inferred, either from morphologically par- 
allel forms, or from other forms of the same stem where the phonetic 
conditions were such as to preserve the dental. Thus gwidi'V'' he 
THREW IT represents an older reduplicated *gwidi^¥^f ( = gwid-ir-gwd-) , 
as proven by the corresponding form for the first person, gwidi^¥^da^n 
I THREW IT and gvndWdagwa he threw him (122.13). Similarly 
all participles showing the bare verb stem are found to be phonet- 
ically such as not to permit of a final -f , and are therefore historic- 
ally identical with the other participial forms that show the -f : 

sdV shooting ( == ^sdVf) 
dox gathering ( = *ddxt') 
ha-timF following m path (^^HlWcY) 
sana'^p^ fighting ( = ^^sana^pT) 
Compare: 

yanaY going 
lohoY dead 
sebeY roasting 
domf having Idlled 
se'nsanf whooping 
yiW copulating with 

The combinations -Vn'V (rVn'g-) and -Vn'x-, however, seem to 
lose, not the -f -, but the -Ic"^-, whereupon -t'V {-Yg-) remains, while 
Yx- regularly becomes -s- (see § 20, 2) : 

Tie^gwidaYV ( ^'^gwida'Vn'-Vy inievmiidloigwidiVH-) he lostit 
Jie^^gwidaYga^ {-=*gwida'Vn''-ga^) I lost it 
xamgwidi'sgwide^ (=*gft«;wZi'Xr'«*f-aj-jim- or possibly *gwidi'¥^t'' 
gwir) I drown myself 
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2. Somewhat less transparent is the former existence of a -ti? after 
consonants. The following examples have been found in the material 
at disposal: 

IM she twined basket ( « *ldlw) ; cf . laHvxi'^n I twine it (that -w 

really belongs to the stem is shown by the forms la^hjoa'n 

I shall twine it; UiJm twine it for me!) 
i/«2 basket bucket {^*lc!el/w) ; cf. Icldwi'* her bucket 
Val penis ( = *Vahci) ; cf . VoUvn'* his penis. 
ageUl^ {=*8geUPw) he keeps shouting; cf. sgelevxiY you shout, 

sgelwa'U'e* I shall keep shouting 
aUgcHk^a^ ( =*8gdlwVa^) I turned my head to one side to look at 

him; cf. dUgoHwi'n I shall turn my head to look at him 
alsgeMxi ( ^''^sgelslwxi) he keeps turning his head to one side to 

look at me; cf. ohgalaMiwi'^n I keep turning my head to look 

at him, future (dsgalwahvi'n 

This process, as further shown by cases like gal eat rrl ( =*gra©£?), is 
really a special case of the simplification of double diphthongs (see 
§ 11). Perhaps such "dissimilated'' cases as te"- and fe*- (for U'w- 
and Uvr), see § 7, really belong here. 

Other consonants have doubtless dropped oflf under similar condi- 
tions, but the internal evidence of such a phenomenon is not as 
satisfactory as in the two cases listed. The loss of a final -n is probable 
in such forms as Ihegwe'TiaV'' he works, cf. %hegwe''ha¥''nahi i work, 
and ihegwe'lia¥^nana^V we work. Certain verb-forms would be 
satisfactorily explained as originally reduplicated like gwidW^'y if we 
could suppose the loss of certain final consonants: 

gini'^¥ he went somewheres ( = ^''^girir-i'-^Vn) 

gdgvlu'V^ he desired it (« t^-gulrU^'V^T) 
In the case of these examples, however, such a loss of consonants 
is entirely hypothetical.* 

i 10. SIMPLIFICATION OF DOUBLE CONSONANTS 

Morphologically doubled consonants occur very frequently in Tar 
kelma, but phonetically such theoretic doublings are simplified into 
single consonants; i. e., V-^g become fc* or g, and correspondingly 
for other consonants. If one of the consonants is a fortis, the simpli- 
fied result will be a fortis or aspirated surd with preceding catch, 
according to the phonetic circumstances of the case. If one of the 

iMany of the doubtful cases would perhaps be cleared up if material were ayailable from the upper 
dialect, as it shows final clusters that would not be tolerated in the dialect treated In this paper; e. f. 
ic&'ihia'ltt'f belahves (ct Takelma Vwinaxdg mt kin). 

§ 19 
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le- consonants is labialized, the resulting ifc- sound preserves the labial 
affection. Examples of consonant simplification are: 

Tno'feV my son-in-law ( = mo't^- + -de¥) 

ld¥wd¥ he gave him to eat (= lag- + -VwoV) 

dek!iya'¥i^ if it goes on ( = dekliya'g- + -i'iO 

Wgwa'n I shall fetch them home (= Wg- + -gwan); cf. aorist 

ligigv)a'^n 
dl%ila/Jc!wern^^n I make him glad (= Mla'F'' glad + Jclemi^n I 

make him) 

A good example of three 2:-sounds simplifying to one is : 
gind¥m^ if he comes (= gi7idg''¥''-kH^) 

The interrogative element di never unites with the -f of a second 
person singular aorist, but each dental preserves its individuality, a 
light i being inserted to keep the two apart: 

xemda'Vldi do you wish to eat? (= xemdaY +di) 

The operation of various phonetic processes of simplification often 
brings about a considerable number of homonymous forms. One 
example will serve for many. From the verb-stem sd'^g- shoot are 
derived: 

1. Imperative sdJc' shoot it! 

2. Potential sdlc^ he can, might shoot it 

3. Participle sQV shooting ( = *safc'^*) 

4. Inferential 8d¥ so he shot it ( = ^sag-k') 

The corresponding forms of the stem yana- go will bring home the 
fact that we are here really dealing with morphologically distinct 
formations: 

1. yana^ go! 

2. yana'^ he would have gone 

3. yanaY going 

4. yana'V so he went 

Another simplification of consonant groups may be mentioned 
here. When standing immediately after a stop, an organic, etymo- 
logically significant Ti loses its individuality as such and unites with a 
preceding media or aspirated tenuis to form an aspirated tenuis, 
with a preceding fortis to form an aspirated tenuis preceded by a 
glottal catch (in the latter case the fortis, being a syllabic final, 
cannot preserve its original form). Thus, for the fc- series, g otV -\-lh 
becomes Tc\ Jcl (or •i') +h becomes ^¥; gw or ¥^ +A becomes Vv), 
1c!w (or ^7c^^) +7i becomes ^Jc^w, Under suitable conditions of accent 
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(see § 23) the contraction product it' or Vw may itself become g or 
gWj so that all trace of the original h seems to be lost. Examples for 
the Tc' sounds are: 

fgunuJc'i^ (^fgunuV +quotative -hi^) it became warm, it is said 

nagand^^Jc'i^ {= ndgand'^l:' -hquotative -hi^; see § 22) he always 
said^ it is said 

gwevr-Jie^Vwd^gW' (=redupUcated Jie^gw-hd^gw-) relate; with ac- 
cent thrown forward gwertrhegwa'^gvxin-i- {^hegw-ha^^gw-)] 
compare, with preserved h, gwen-hegwe^JidgvMiriri tell to 

s'o^wo^Jc'op' (=8'o^wd^Jc''hap' = *s'o^woJc!'Jiap') he jumps (6 = 
wa; see § 9) he jumps; compare s'owo'TcIana^n I cau^e him to 
jump 

Similarly, d ot f -{•% becomes t\ t! (or H') +^ becomes H'] h or p'-^l 
becomes p\ p! (or ^p^) +^ becomes ^2>* : 

ganaTi (=ganaY + emphatic -7ii) of just that sort 

yoYi '(=yoY being + emphatic -hi) ahve; compare plural 

yot'i^hi 
Tie^^sgu^^f oV"^ {^sgWHl-hak"^) cut away; compare he^sgd'Hlan 

I shall cut it away 

s' and X also generally contract with h to 8' and x, e. g.: 
nd^s'i^^(=nd^^s' +'hi^) next door, it is said. 

§ 20. CONSONANTS BEFOBE x 

No stopped consonant or spirant may stand before x, except p. 
The dentals, guttural stops, and sibilants all simplify with x into 
single sounds; the fortes (including ts!) following the example of 
the ordinary stops and of the s, but leaving a trace in the vicarious ^ 

1. All Jc' sounds (¥, g, Jcl, ¥w, gw, Jc!w) simply disappear before ar 
without leaving any trace of their former existence, except in so far 
BsJc! and Jc!w remain as *; if x is followed by a vowel, the w of the 
labialized it-sounds unites with x to form xw: 

alx^f^xi he saw me ( =al-Tl'^g-xi) ; cf. alxi^^gi^n I saw him 
Jc'wd^^xde^ I awoke ( =¥wd^^gv)-x-de^) ; cf . iVwd'^gwi^n I woke 

him up 
gelgvlu^xbi^n I like you (=-gulu^gW'X-bi^n); cf. -gvlugwa^^n I 

like him 
Id^dini^^x (clouds) spread out on high ( =-dini^Jc!'X) ; cf . di'niJcla^n 

I stretch it out 
lu^xwa^ to trap ( =luk!'''Xa^) ; cf. lo^Jclwan I shall trap (deer) 
y^xwinV ( =y^gv>-xinV) he will bite me; but ylxda^ ( ^ylgvxtrM) 

you will bite me 
§ 20 
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2. tx always simplifies to 8, t!x to 's. Whether the combination tx 
really spontaneously developed into « it is naturally impossible to 
say; all that can safely be stated is that, where we should by mor- 
phologic analogy expect t+x, this combination as such never appears, 
but is replaced by s. Examples are numerous: 

lehe'sa^ she sews i=lehe%xa^); cf., for -t' of stem, lebeY she 

sewed it, for suffix -a;a*, loho'xa^ she pounds 
sgelewa'lsi he shouts to me ( =sgelewa^ld-xi) ; cf . sgelewa^lda^n I 

shout to him 
da^iboddba'sa^n they pull out each other's hair, with reduplicated 

stem hodobad' + x^ 
xdH'he^ ^'^Ffhagams it is all tied together i^-fhagamt-x); cf. 

xdH'bd'^gamda^n I tie it together 
Jiansgd^^s he cut across, lay over (road) (—-sgd'Hl-x); cf. 

lumsgd'Hlan I shall cut it across 

This change oi ix to s \a brought about constantly in the course of 
word-formation, and will be incidentally exemplified more than once 
in the morphology. 

3. 8x simplifies to 8, t8!x ( ='sx) to *s. Examples are: 

yimi's'a^ he dreams ( ^^yimi's'-xa^, with suffix -xa^ as in lobo^xa^ 

above 
Jtar-uhana'^8 it stopped (raining) (=*-A^7wi'^sa;, stem hanaUl--^- 

§ 21. DISSIMILATION OP n TO /AND m 

If a (generally) final n of a stem is immediately followed, or, less 
commonly, preceded by, a suffix containing a nasal, it dissimilates 
to Z. The following examples have been found: 

^ yalcdanaY you lost it (cf . yalnandda'^ you will lose it, with n 

preserved because it forms a consonant-cluster with Z) 
Ttd-gwaPl-a'm in the road (cf . gwan road) 
Dldala'm Grant's Pass (probably =over [(Zv] the rocks [(ZaV]) 
xd^ld^mf¥ my urine; xaWxamt'e^ I iirinate (cf. xdn urine) 
baris'in-xVliTdvn^n I blow my nose, with I due to -n of prefix 

S'iTv- nose (cf. xln mucus) 
s'inpH'Vs flat-nosed, alongside of s'inpH'n^s 

The possibility of a doublet in the last example shows that the 
prefix 8 'in- is not as thoroughly amalgamated with the rest of the 
word as are the suffixes; probably, also, the analogy of forms in -p'in^s 
with other prefixes not containing an n would tend to restore an 
anomalous-soimding 8'inp'Vl^8 to -p^Vn^B. 
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A guffixed -(a)n dissimilates to -(a)Z because of a preceding m in the 
stem: 

8'imiH dew (cf . such nouns as pHyi^n deer) 
dale's' o^^ma^l on the mountain (s'O'ffi moimtain) 
do^hnaWJc' my testicles (do^m testicles) 

With these compare: 

dd^'tsIdHod^n by the ocean (tstdn deep water) 
In xd^-gvlma^n among oaks, the I immediately preceding the m 
seems to have prevented the dissimilation of the -an to -oZ. 

It is practically certain that the -am of JuigwdHa^mj Dldala^m, and 
xa/Ha^mi'V is at bottom phonetically as well as functionally identical 
with the suflBx -an (-aZ), seen in xd^-gvlmd^n {gviu'm oak) and dak'- 
8'd^hna% and rests on a second dissimilation of the nasal lingual (n) 
of the suJBBx to a labial nasal (m), because of the lingual (Z) of the 
stem. The history of a word like TuigwaPla'm is in that event as 
follows : An original *Jiagwd*^na''n in the boad (stem gwa/^nr- + nominal 
characteristic -an) becomes first ^Jidgwd^la^n by the dissimilation of 
the first n because of the following n, then liagwdHa^m by the dissimi 
lation of this second n because of the preceding I, Similarly Dtdala^m 
and xd^la^mfV would go back to *Dldana^n and *xd^na^nt'Jc^ respec- 
tively; with the second form compare the reduplicated verb xalafxamr 
( = ^xanaxan-) ubinatb. The probability of such a dissimilation of 
n to m is greatly strengthened by the fact that nearly all noims with 
an evidently suflBxal noun-forming element -(a)m have an Z in the 
stem as compared to an -(0)71 of nouns not so affected. Contrast: 

-m -71 

he^'Win board (cf. dl^he'liya dagsL^n turtle 

sleeping on wooden platform) 
geWm. river vngin red lizard 

tsleWm. hail (cf. stem tsld- pHyVn deer {-n here as suffix 

rattle) shown by ptiya'x fawn) 

xila^m sick, ghost yu^/u^n white duck (cf . yvil- 

u'yidi^n I eat it greedily) 
fe7u^lm wart ^ yu'xgAn trout 

^6ila^m empty xddn eel (cf . Jid^-xdd'^xddgwa^ 

I throw something slippery 
far away) 
lap'am frog wo^plnn- eyebrows 



1 No other example of final -Im is known, so that this form was probably misheard for wlHHi* 

Cof. guiU^ OAK). 

§ 21 
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yulu^m. eagle (also yuWm. is dd**- n- ear 

found) 

jfulu^m oak hehe^n rushes 

¥ulnm fish (sp. ?) ga'JdsLn house ladder 

legem- kidney gwitlin- wrist 

It should not be concealed that a few words (such as JiiUIln ocean, 
tlaga'm lake, and yuJcIumrO- bones) do not seem to conform to the 
phonetic law implied by the table; but more exact knowledge of the 
etymology of these and similar words would doubtless show such 
disagreement to be but apparent. It is probable that in delga^n- 
BUTTOCKS, VUga'nr breast, and doWin-i- anus, the g, (¥) im- 
mediately following upon the I prevented the expected dissimila- 
tion of n to m; in le'Vwan- anus the dissimilation was perhaps 
thwarted by a counter-tendency to dissinulate the two labials (it'*' 
and m) that would thus result, ^yalan-^n- lose (tr.), dissimilated, 
as we have seen, to yalalHiVr, fails to be further dissimilated to *yalal- 
am- because, doubtless, there is a feeling against the obscuring of 
the phonetic form of the causative suflSx -an-. The great probability 
of the existence of a dissimilatory tendency involving the change 
of 71 to m is clinched by the form! do^Wim-i- anus alongside of 
do'Winr-i-. 

A dissimilation of an original Z to n (the reverse of the process first 
described) 4 because of an Z in the stem, is found in 

yill^nma^^n I keep asking for it ( = original *yillHma'^n [I inserted 
as repetition of stem -Z- in iterative formation from yilima'^n 
I ask him]) 

le^ia'nxde^ I am carrying (object not specified) (= original *Ze*- 
ha^lxde^) ; cf . identical suffix -al-X', e. g., gayawa'lxde^ I eat. 

In u^gwa'nxde^ I drink (stem ugw-), it hardly seems plausible that 
-avr^JCr- is at all morphologically different from the -oZ {-an) -x- of these 
words, yet no satisfactory reason can be given here for a change 
of the Z to 71. 

§ 22. CATCH DISSIMILATION 

If to a form with a glottal catch in the last syllable is added a syn- 
tactic (conjunctive) element, itself containing a catch, the first catch 
is lost, but without involving a change in the character of the pitch- 
accent; the loss of the catch is frequently accompanied by a length- 
ening of the preceding vowel (or rather, in many cases, a restoration 
of the original length). This phonetic process finds its most frequent 
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application in the subordinate form of the third person aorist 
intransitive: 

yd^^da^ when he went (cf . ya'* he went) 
ginl^^Jc'da^ when he went to (cf. ginV*¥ he went to) 
yawa'ida^ when he spoke (cf . yawa'*^ he spoke) 
Idh&ida^ when he died (cf . Iciho'** he died) 

The connectives -Td^ rr is said, and -«-i* but, and are, in regard to 
this process, parallel to the -da^ of the preceding forms: 

naga'xhi^ he said, it is said (cf. naga'*^ he said) 
no^s'V^ but, so (he went) next door (cf. no'^s' next door). 
a'nls'i^ but not (cf. a'm* not) 

H's'is'i^ but no matter how (often) (cf. H'«*i* even if) 
' dal^vyi/^s'i^ but some (cf. dal^wi^' sometimes; -w''«*i^ is related to 
-wi^^ as is yd'^da^ to ya^^) 

S 28. INFLT7ENCE OF PLACE AND KIND OF ACCENT ON MANKEB 

OF ABTICTJLATION 

The general phonetic rule may be laid down that an aspirated surd, 
when not immediately followed by another consonant, can, with com- 
paratively few exceptions, be found as such medially only when the 
accent immediately precedes, provided that no consonant (except in 
certain circumstances I, m, and n) intervene between the accented 
vowel and the aspirated surd; under other conditions it appears 
as a media. This phonetic limitation naturally brings about a con- 
stant interchange between the aspirated surd and the correspond- 
ing media in morphologically identical elements. . Thus we have as 
doublets -da and -fa] third person possessive pronoun of certain nouns: 

ftgmt'a* his stick 
se'HVsi^ his writing 
wila^uVof^ his arrow 
ga'Wa,^ his bow 
mo't*a* his son-in-law; but 
da'gaxdA his head 

and nimierous other nouns with -a;-. This consonant in itself, as we 
have seen, demands a following media. Another pair of doublets is 
-de^ and -t'e', first person singular subject intransitive aorist {-d^ 
and -t'e^ to correspond in future) : 

p^ele^xade^ I go to fight; p^dxa't'e^ I shall go to war 
ydnVe^ 1 go; yana'Ve^ I shall go 
nagalt^e^ I say; na't'e® I shall say 
§ 23 
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but: 

wits' llsmade' I keep moving; future wUi'le'smade"^ (contrast 

wits'IiMVe^ I move and v^isma'Ve^ I shall move) 
Other examples of interchange are: 

sgoH'sga'Vi he cut them to pieces; sgo'H'sgidi^n I cut them to 

pieces 
ts'tum^mVa^n I boil it, 8*^mVan I shall boil it (stem s^u^m-Vor) ; 

s-omoda'^n I boil it, s'omAa'n I shall boil it (evidently related 

stem s'om/-d-) 
S'os'inl^^'iV we stand; e^W¥ we are 

This phonetic rule must not be understood to mean that a media 
can never appear imder the conditions given for the occurrence of a 
surd. The various granunatical elements involved are not all on 
one line. It seems necessary to assume that some contain a surd as 
the primary form of their consonant, while others contain an organic 
media. The more or less mechanical changes in manner of articula- 
tion, already treated of, have had the eflfect, however, of so inextri- 
;iably interlocking the aspirated surds and mediae in medial and 
final positions that it becomes difficult to tell in many cases which 
manner of articulation should be considered the primary form of the 
consonant. Some of the medially occurring elements with primary 
tenuis are: 

'fa, third person possessive 

'fa, exclusive (as in Tclwa'lfa young, not old; younger one) 

-f 6^, first person intransitive aorist (future, -f*e*) 

'fek\ first person singular possessive (as in ga'lt'eV my bow) 

Such elements show an aspirated consonant whether the preceding 
accent be rising or falling; e. g., hSmfa like JiefHt'a. Some of those 
with primary media are: 

-da, third person possessive with preceding preposition (corre- 
sponding not to first person -feVf -dek\ but to-ds) 
-a'td" and -a^md- indirect object 
-da^, subordinating element • 

This second set regularly keep the media whether the accent imme- 
diately precedes or not. The first two of these generally, if not 
always, require the preceding accent to be a falling one: 

ddk'wUl'^da on his house 
Ttatga'^'da in his country 
xd^sa'lda between his toes 
xaP'lw/mda on his back 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 4 § 23 
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hawa'nda iinder him 
sgdewa'lda^n I shout to him 
tsIeleWmda^n I paint it 

The third retains its primary character as media when the preceding 
verb form has the falling accent : 

yewe^ida^ when he returned 
naga^'ida^ when he said 
haxa^mda^ when he came 
Tiele'lda^ when he sang 
xehe^nda^ when he did it 

On the other hand it appears as an aspirate tenuis when preceded by 
the rising accent : 

IdHet'a^ as it became 
s'dS'inU'a^ when he stood 

The rule first given, when interpreted in the light of a reconstructed 
historical development, would then mean that a rising accent preserved 
an immediately following aspirated surd (including always those 
cases in which Z, m, or n intervened), and caused the change of a 
media to an aspirated surd; while a falling accent preserved a simi- 
larly situated media or aspirated surd in its original form. That the 
change in the phonetic circumstances defined of an original media to 
an aspirated surd is indeed conditioned by a preceding rising accent, 
is further indicated by such rather imcommon forms as hadedH't'a 
EVERYWHERES. Here the -4^ a is evidently the same as the -da of 
TiawiW^da in his house, and the diflference in maimer of articulation 
is doubtless in direct relation to the difference of accent. 

A modification of the general phonetic rule as first given remains 
to be mentioned. After Z, m, or n an original aspirated tenuis retains 
its aspiration even if the accent falls on the preceding syllable but 
one; also after a short vowel preceded by Z, m, or n, provided the 
accented vowel is short. Examples are: 

aZt«?e't/alt*e* I shall shine; «Z'M?e'it/(ilp 'ijram we shall shine; alwe'- 

Jc!a\k'wa to shine 
¥e^p'alVe^ I shall be absent; Tc'e'p'alk'wa to be absent 
wiilii^hamt'e^ I have menstrual courses for the first time 
xaWxamt'e^ I urinate 

Vmhamk'am he was sent off (I is short, though close in quality; 
• contrast domhigam he was killed) 
Imi'Jiamk'vnf he sent himself 
§ 23 
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ts'Iumu'ts'JamVa'n I always boil it (cf. s'omoda'^n I boil it) 
s*a's.ant*6* I shall stand; s'eL^s'anp'igam we shall stand; 5*a'«'an- 

h^wa to stand 
sene^sant^e^ I whoop; ^e'rwant'e* I shall whoop 
deHvn'^goDk'wide^ I spread (it) out for myself 
dasga^'liVd^ (grain) will lie scattered about 

With -fd^ and -fe^ above contrast the morphologically identical ele- 
ments -da" and -de^ of the following examples, in which the same 
accentual condition prevails but with a consonant other than I, m, or n 
preceding the affected dental: 

t'ge'its'Iidd^ (round object) will lie (there) 
s'u'Vdidd^^ (string) will he curled up 

daJcYekle^xade^ I smoke (but future -xa't'«* because of immedi- 
ately preceding accent) 

§ 24. INOBGANIC h 

Whenever two morphologically distinct vowels come together 
within the wordfjverbal prefixes and postposed particles, such as 
deictic -a\ are not considered as integral parts of the word), the first 
(accented) vowel is separated from the second by an "inorganic'' -A-: 

Ularwfhi^n I hold it (aorist stem ^/ana- + instrumental -i-), but 
future Itlani'n (stem tlan-) 

daV-da-Jiala^Mn I shall answer him (future stem Tiala' + instru- 
mental -i-), but aorist daV-dor-TidHi'^n (stem TidH-) 

This inorganic Ti is found also immediately following an m, n, or I 
[preceded by the accent: y 

vxiydnJia^n I put him to sleep (cf. same form with change of 

accent wa-yd^na^^n) 
dd^^agdrihi^n I used to hear about it (cf. -agani^^n I hear it) 
liwUTiauCe^ I kept looking (cf. liwih/ufe^ I looked) 
Xd-it'gl^'ga^lhi he broke it in two (cf. with identical -i- suffix 

xd^salCgwi'lVgwili he broke [somebody's arm] by stepping) 
I'mhamVam he was sent off (also in aorist stem Imiharnr) 
wadonihiV he killed him with it (stem do^^- + -i-) 

It will be observed that the insertion of the his practically the same 
phonetic phenomenon as the occurrence of an aspirated tenviis instead 
of a media after an accented vowel. The vowel, nasal, or liquid may 
appropriately enough be considered as having become aspirated under 
the influence of the accent, just as in the case of the mediae. 

§ 24 
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MOBFHOLOGY (§§ 26-114) 
§ 26. Introductory 

Takelma conforms to the supposedly typical morpholc^y of Amer- 
ican languages in that it is thoroughly incorporating, both as regards 
the pronominal, and, though somewhat less evidently, the nominal 
object. If by " polysynthetic '' is merely meant the introduction into 
the verb-complex of ideas generally expressed by independent ele- 
ments (adverbs or the like), then Takelma is also polysynthetic, yet 
only moderately so as compared with such extreme examples of the 
type as Eskimo or Kwakiutl. The degree of intimacy with which 
the pronominal objective elements on the one hand, and the nominal 
objective and polysynthetic (instrumental and local) elements on the 
other, are combined with the internal verb-structure is decidedly 
diflferent. The former combine as sufiixes to form an indissoluble 
part, as it were, of the verb-form, the subjective elements of the 
transitive verb, though in themselves absolutely without independent 
existence, being secondarily attached to the stem already provided 
with its pronominal object. The latter vary in degree of independ- 
ence ; they are stnmg along as prefixes to the verb, but form no integral 
part of its structure, and may, as far as granunatical coherence is 
concerned, fall away entirely. 

The polysynthetic character of the Takelma verb (and by discuss- 
ing the verb we touch, as so frequently in America, upon the most vital 
element of the sentence) seems, then, a comparatively accidental, 
superimposed feature. To use the term ''polysynthetic'' as a catch- 
word for the peculiar character of Takelma, as of many another 
American language, hardly hits the core of the matter. On the other 
hand, the term "incorporation,'' though generally of more value as a 
classificatory label than ''polysynthesis," conveys information rather 
as to the treatment of a special, if important, set of concepts, than 
as to the general character of the process of form-building. 

If we study the manner in which the stem unites in Takelma with 
derivative and grammatical elements to form the word, and the vocalic 
and consonantic changes that the stem itself imdergoes for gram- 
matical purposes, we shall hardly be able to find a tangible difference 
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in general method, however much the details may vary, between 
Takelma and languages that have been dignified by the name ''inflec- 
tional." It is generally said, in defining inflection, that languages 
of the inflectional as contrasted with those of the agglutinative type 
make use of words of indivisible psychic value, in which the stem and 
the various grammatical elements have entirely lost their single indi- 
vidualities, but have "chemically" (!) coalesced into a single form- 
unit; in other words, the word is not a mere mosaic of phonetic 
materials, of which each is the necessary symbol of some special 
concept (stem) or logical category (grammatical element). 

In support of the actual existence of this admired lack of a one- 
to-one correspondence between a grammatical category and its pho- 
netic expression is often quoted the multiplicity of elements that 
serve to symbolize the same concept; e. g., Lat. -i^-ae, -a, -es, -us, all 
indicate that the idea of a plurality of subjects is to be associated 
with the concrete idea given by the main body of the words to 
which they are attached. Furthermore, variability of the stem or 
base itself is frequently adduced as a proof of its lack of even a 
relative degree of individuality apart from the forms from which 
by analysis it has been abstracted; e. g., German bind-, hand-, hund-, 
land-, bund-. These two characteristics are very far indeed from 
constituting anything like a definition of inflection, but they are 
often referred to as peculiar to it, and hence may well serve us as 
approximate tests. 

As regards the first test, we find that just such a multiplicity of 
phonetic symbols for the same, or approximately the same, concept, 
is characteristic of Takelma. The idea of possession of an object by 
a person or thing other than the speaker or person addressed is 
expressed by -xa, -a, -da (-fa), -t\ or -,all of which are best rendered 
by HIS, HER, rrg, theib (the ideas o{ gender and number do not 
here enter as requiring grammatical expression). Similarly, the idea 
of the person speaking as subject of the action or state predicated 
by the main body of the verb is expressed by the various elements 
-<V irde^), -fe^ i-de^), -'n, -n, -¥a^ i-ga^), all of which are best ren- 
dered in EngUsh by " I." -fe^ is confined to the aorist of intransi- 
tive verbs; -fe^ is future intransitive; -^n is aorist transitive; -n is 
future transitive; and -¥a^ is used in all inferential forms, whether 
transitive or intransitive. 

§ 25 
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As for the second test, it soon appears that the Takehna stem may 
undergo even more far-reaching changes than we are accustomed to 
in German or Greek. • As examples may serve: 

do^^m-, dvfhrv-j tlomom- {tlomd^-), Uumu^- kill 
naP'g-, neS naga-j nege^ say to 

The first form in each of these sets is the verb-stem, properly speak- 
ing, and is used in the formation of all but the aorist forms. The 
second is employed in non-aorist forms when the incorporated object 
of the verb is a first person singular, and in several derivative forma- 
tions. The third is characteristic of the aorist. The fourth is used 
in the aorist imder the same conditions as determine the use of the 
second form of the stem in other groups of forms. It needs but a 
moment's thought to bring home the general psychic identity of such 
stem-variability and the ''ablaut'' of many German verbs, or the 
Latin stem-variation in present and perfect: 

frang- ifreg- break 
don : ded' give 

If the typical verb (and, for that matter, noun) form of Takelma is 
thus found to be a firm phonetic and psychic unit, and to be charac- 
terized by some of the supposed earmarks of inflection, what is left 
but to frankly call the language "inflectional" ? " Polysynthetic" and 
"incorporative" are not in the slightest degree terms that exclude 
such a designation, for they have reference rather to the detailed 
treatment of certain groups of concepts than to morphologic method. 
Everything depends on the point of view. If chief stress for purposes 
of classification is laid on the relative importance and fulness of the 
verb, Takelma is polysynthetic; if the criterion of classification be 
taken to be whether the verb takes the pronominal object within its 
structure or not, it is incorporating; if, finally, stress be laid on the 
general method of building up the word from smaller elements, it is 
inflective. Not that Takelma is in the least thereby relegated to a 
peculiar or in any way exceptional position. A more objective, un- 
hampered study of languages spoken in various parts of the world 
will imdoubtedly reveal .a far wider prevalence than has been gener- 
ally admitted of the inflectional type. The error, however, must not 
be made of taking such comparatively trivial characteristics as sex 
gender, or the presence of cases, as criteria of inflection. Inflection 
has reference to method, not to subject-matter. 

§ 25 
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Orammatical Processes (§§ 26-32) 

§ 26. General Remarks 

There are four processes employed in Takelma for purposes of 
^ammatical modification and word-formation : affixation (pre-, in-, 
and suffixation), reduplication, vocalic change (ablaut), and conso- 
nant change (consonant ablaut). Pitch-accent is of grammatical 
importance, but is mqst probably a product of purely phonetic 
causes. Of the processes mentioned, suffixation is by far the most 
important, while the presence of infixation will have to be allowed or 
denied according to the definition given of it. 

§ 2t. JPreflxation 

Prefixation is either of the loose, polysynthetic type already referred 
to, or of the more firmly knit inflective type. Loose prefixation is 
extremely common, nominal objects, instruments, and local ideas of 
one kind or another finding admittance into the word-complex, as 
we have seen, in this maimer. Examples of such loose prefixation are : 

gweTi-^a^l-yowo^ he looked back {gwert^ in back; aZ- is difficult to 
define, but can perhaps be best described as indicative of action 
away from one's self, here with clear implication of sight directed 
outward; yowo'^ he was, can be used as independent word) 

s'iriHlr-lcUslagi'^n I touched his nose (s*m- nose; ^- with hand; 
latslagV^n I touched him, as independent word) 

gwenVge^m black necked (gwerv- nape, neck; fge^m black) 

The first example shows best the general character of loose prefixa- 
tion. The prefixed elements gwen-, aJr, s*in-, and v- have no separate 
existence as such, yet in themselves directly convey, except perhaps 
al-j a larger, more definitely apperceived, share of meaning than falls 
to the lot of most purely grammatical elements. In dealing with 
such elements as these, we are indeed on the borderland between 
independent word and affix. The contrast between them, and gram- 
matical suffixes comes out strongest in the fact that they may be 
entirely omitted without destroying the reality of the rest of the 
word, while the attempt to extract any of the other elements leaves 
an immeaning remainder. At the same time, the first example well 
illustrates the point that they are not so loosely attached but that 
they may entirely alter the concrete meaning of the word. Pre- 
fixation of the inflective type is very rare. There is only one 
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such prefix that occurs with considerable frequency, wi-, first person 
singular possessive of nouns of relationship: 

wiha^m my father 
Jiami'H' your father 

§ 28. Suffixation 

SuflBxation is the normal method employed in building up actual 
forms of nouns and verbs from stems. The suffixes in themselves 
have for the most part very little individuality, some of them being 
hardly evident at all except to the minute linguistic analyst. The 
notions they convey are partly derivational of one kind or other. 
In the verb they express such ideas as those of position, reciprocal 
action, causation, frequentative action, reflexive action, spontaneous 
activity, action directed to some one, action done in behalf of some 
one. From the verb-stem such adjectival and nominal derivations 
as participles, infinitives, or abstract nouns of action, and nouns of 
agent are formed by suffixation. In the noun itself various sufiBxed 
elements appear whose concrete meaning is practically ml. Other 
suflSxes are formal in the narrower sense of the word. They express 
pronominal elements for subject and object in the verb, for the pos- 
sessor in the noun, modal elements in the verb. Thus a word like 
t!omdxini¥ we kill one another contains, besides the aorist stem 
tlbmo' (formed from dd^^m-), the suflBxed elements -x- (expressing 
general idea of relation between subject and object), -in- imilauted 
from -arir- (element denoting reciprocal action [-a>-in- = EACH other, 
ONE another]), and -iV (first personal plural subject intransitive 
aorist). As an example of suflBxation in the noun may be given 
Uihagwa'n't^V my pancreas. This form contains, besides the stem 
ttihory the suffixed elements -gw- (of no ascertainable concrete sig*nifi- 
cance, but employed to form several body-part nouns; e. g., tHhalc^ 
PANCREAS 47.17), -an- (apparently meaningless in itself and appear- 
ing suffixed to many nouns when they are provided with possessive 
endings), and -W (first personal singular possessive). 

§ 29. Jnfixatian 

Infixation, or what superficially appears to be such, is found only 
in the formation of certain aorist stems and frequentatives. Thus 
the aorist stem rndtatag- (from rruisg' put) shows an intrusive or 
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infixed -ct- between the 8 (strengthened to ts!) and g of the stem. 
Similarly the aorist stem wila'li/m^ (from wiamr- move) shows an 
infixed i. Infixation in frequentative forma is illustrated by: 
yonoina'^n I always sing (aorist stem yonovr) 
t8!ayaik' he used to shoot them (of. Ulaya'V he shot them) 
On examination it is foimd that the infixed element is invariably 
a repetition of part of the phonetic material given by the stem. 
Thus the infixed -a- and -i- of matslag- and wits'Iim- are repetitions 
of the -d- and -i- of the stems masg- and wism-; the infixed -i- of 
yonoin- and tslayaig- are similarly repetitions of the y- of yonon 
and -y- of tslayag-. It seems advisable, therefore, to consider all 
cases of infixation rather as stem-amplifications related to reduplica- 
tion. An infixed element may itself be augmented by a second 
infixation. Thus we have: 

Vef b stem Aorist stem FrequentatiYe 

Ivemg- take out hemeg- Jteme^mg' 

tsla-im- hide tstayam- UlayaArnr 

masg- put mats tag- matsla^sg- 

yavn- talk yaivorir ya/wa-iy- 

haxmr come haxamr baxd^xmr 

i 30. Redu/pUeation 

Reduplication is used in Takelma as a grammatical process with 
surprising frequency, probably as frequently as in the Salish languages. 
The most interesting point in connection with it is probably the fact 
that the reduplicating increment follows the base, never, as in most 
languages (Salish, Kwakiutl, Indo-Grermanic), precedes it. It is, 
like the infixation spoken of above, employed partly in the formation 
of the aorist, partly to express frequentative or \isitative action. 
Some nouns show reduphcated stems, though, as a process, redupH- 
cation is not nearly as important in the noun as in the verb. Some 
verbs, including a number that do not seem to imply a necessary* 
repetitive action, are apparently never found in unreduplicated form. 
Four main types of reduplication, with various subtypes, occur: 

1. A partial reduplication, consisting of the repetition of the vowel 
and final consonant of the stem: 

aorist Ttdel- (from TieH^ sing) 

aorist tlomom- (from do^^m- kill) 
The reduplicated vowel is lengthened in certain forms, e. g., Jiele^l-, 
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1 a. A subtype of 1 is illustrated by such forms as exhibit an 
imreduplicated consonant after the reduplicated portion of the word, 
the second vowel in such cases being generally long 

aorist ts' lurnvfimt^ar (from 8"Ufhnt^ar boil) 

usitative aorist Hulvfilg' (from verb stem tlUHg-, aorist tlvlug' 

follow trail) 
usitative aorist ffinl*ng~ (from verb stem ging-, aorist ginig- go to; 

ging-, ginig- itself is probably reduplicated from girir-) 

2. A complete reduplication, consisting of the repetition of the 
entire base with a change of the stem-vowel to a: 

aorist t!eut!au- (from t!eu- play shinny) 
aorist hofbad- (from ho^d- pull*out one's hair) 
aorist hd^- salr xo{x)xag come to a stand (pi.) ; aorist salrxog^- 
stand (pi.) 

3. A complete reduplication, as in 2, with the addition of a con- 
necting vowel repeated from the vowel of the stem: 

aorist yuluyal- (cf . verb stem yulyal' rub) 
aorist frequentative hogohag- keep running (from Tio^g- run) 
aorist frequentative s'wUis'wal- tear to pieces; verb stem s-wU- 
s'wal- (from aorist s'vn^ls'wdlr tear; verb stem s'vnH-) 
If the stem ends in a fortis consonant, the reduplicating syllable 
regularly shows the corresponding media (or aspirated tenuis) : 
sgotlosgad" cut to pieces (from verb stem «gro**^/-, aorist sgo^d- cut) 
3 a. A subgroup of 3 is formed by some verbs that leave out the -a- 
of the reduplicating syllable: 

gwidiV^d- throw (base gwid-) 

4. An irregular reduplication, consisting of a repetition of the 
vowel of the stem followed by -(0^^ + the last and first (or third) 
consonants of the stem in that order: 

frequentative aorist ilomoamd', as though instead of Hlomo- 
tlam-; cf. non-aorist dd^mdam- (from aorist Uomom^ kill) 

frequentative aorist 'kleme^amg-' (from Tcleme-n- make; verb stem 
hiem-rir) 

frequentativeaorist2>/tZwnZ'at^-, as though instead of ^pOlwupIaug' 
(from aorist pluwuk!- name) 

It will be noticed that verbs of this type of redupUcation all begin 
with fortis consonants. The glottal catch is best considered a partial 
representative of the initial fortis; in cases like Tcleme^amg- an original 
§ 30 
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"Jclam (i. e., -^gam) may be conceived of as undergoing partial meta- 
thesis to "^amg. 

Other rarer reduplications or stem-amplifications occur, and will be 
treated in speaking of aorist formations and frequentatives. 

§ 31. VoweUAhlaut 

Vowel-ablaut consists of the palatalization of non-palatal stem- 
Towels in certain forms. Only o and a (ynih. corresponding long 
vowels and diphthongs) are affected ; they become respectively 
u (u) and e. In sharp contradistinction to the i- umlaut of an 
original a to i, this ablaut affects only the radical portion of the 
word, and thus serves as a further criterion to identify the stem. 
Thus we have we^ga'si he brought rr to me (from stem wd^g-, 
as shown also by wd^g-^wi'^n i brought rr to him), but wege'sinV 
he will bring rr to me (from stem waga-, as shown also by wdgor- 
wi'n I'll bring rr to him), both i- umlaut and stem-ablaut serving 
in these cases to help analyze out the stems. Vowel-ablaut occurs 
in the following cases: 

1. Whenever the object of the transitive verb or subject of the 
passive is the first person singular: 

mde'xi he told it to me 172.17, but Tnala'xWn I told it to you 

(162.6) 
nege's'i he said to me 186.22, but naga'sam he said to us (178.12) 
d^TnaiTva^ I shall be slain (192.11), but domxhina' you will be slain 

(178.15) 
gd-luhmgwa'si he avenges me, but -lohoigwa'^n I avenge him (148.3) 

Not infrequently vowel-ablaut in such cases is directly responsible for 
the existence of homonyms, as in yeweyagwa'si he tales about me 
(from yaway-tdSk), and yeweyagwa^si he returns with me (from 
yewev-TeiMm). 

2. With the passive participial endings -aV^, -i¥^: 

wa8e^g%'¥'' wheremth it is shot (from sd^g- shoot) 
me^xdk'^ having father (from ma^xa his father) 
wa^-^-dHxiV^deJc' my gathered ones (=1 have been gathering 

them) (from do^^ gather) 
dcH^-worp^u'tliJc''' mixed with (from p^ot!- mix) 178.5 

3. In some verbs that have the peculiar intransitive-forming suffix 
-X-, by no means in all: 

geyewa'lxde^ I eat (136.15) (cf. gayawa'^n I eat it 30.11) 
le^ha^nx he carries 178.6 (stem Id^b-) 
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dlddH'be^ ^^hTbcg-ams ( = -amtz) they had their hair tied on sides 
of head (from base fbd^g-) 142.17; cf. -VW^gamda^n I tie his 
hair (27.1) 

No satisfactory reason can be given why most verbs in -ic- do not show 
this stem-palatalization. It is quite possible that its occxirrence is 
confined to a restricted niunber of such verbs ; at any rate, there is 
some limitation in its employjnent, which the material at hand has 
not been found extensive enough to define. 

4. In nouns ending in -x-ap"^ (rs-af^^ -t-x^p^), probably derived 
from such verbs in -x- as were referred to under 3 : 

xdHe^^sap' belt (cf. mHaf^da^n I put it about my waist) 
Jialu^^^xdp' (= 'X^'ap') shirt (cf. halo'^V she put on [her dress]) 

5. In verbs provided with the suffix -ajo-, which serves to relieve 
transitive verbs of the necessity of expressing the object: 

Ivf^xwagwadinin {=luk!-xa-) I'll trap for him (stem Idle!''-) 
llvfpxagwanV she shall pound with (stone pestle) (cf . lolo^'p' she 

pounds them) 
Jcledelxade^ I was out picking (cf . TcladdL^n I pick them, Icladal he 

picks them) 
tsleye^mxdde^ I hide things (cf. tslayama^^n I hide it) 

6. In reflexive verbs ending in -gwi- or -Vwa- (-gwd-) : 

IdU'gm^f pick them for yourself! (stem Icld^d-) 
altsley^Ywif he washed himself with it (cf. altslaydp^ he washed 
his own face) 
* iletslsk'wide^ I touch myself (cf. Uatslagi'^n I touch him) 
Tcledeik'wa^n I pick them for myself (aorist stem TcladoAr) 
(dnvf'^Vwa he painted his own face (stem no^gw-) 

Yet many, perhaps most, reflexive verbs fail to show the palatal 
ablaut: 

plagdnVwif he bathed himself 

fgwd^xa'nfgwide^ I shall tattoo myself (but lu'^gwanCgwide^ I 

trap deer for myself) 
xd^-sgo'H'gwide^ I cut myself 
Igaxaga'xgwa^n I scratch myself 

We have here the same difficulty as in 3. Evidently some factor or 
factors enter into the use of the ablaut that it has not been founp 
possible to determine. 

7. Other cases undoubtedly occur, but there are not enough of 
them in the material gathered to allow of the setting up of further 
groups. All that can be done with those cases that do not fall 
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within the first six groups is to list them as miscellaneous cases. 
Such are: 

gwelAeXsde^ I shall be lame (cf. gwelAa'is Jclemna'n I shall make 

him lame 

le^psV wing (if derived, as seems probable, from stem Id^h- carry) 

Hemeya'nwia^ people go along to see her married 178.1 (cf. 

tlamayana^^n I take her somewheres to get her married [148.5]) 

Palatal ablaut, it should be noted, does not aflfect the -a- of the 

second member of reduplicated verbs: 

fgdHfga^l it bounced from her 140.8 

fge^ltg'a'lsi it boimced from me 
The connecting vowel, however, of verbs reduplicated according to 
the third type always follows the stem-vowel: 

daVda-Tide'halxade^ I am accustomed to answer (stem -Ad^i-) 
It is difficult to find a very tangible psychic connection between the 
various cases that require the use of the palatal ablaut, nor is there 
the slightest indication that a phonetic cause lies at the bottom of 
the phenomenon. If we disregard the first group of cases, we shall 
find that they have this iu common, they are all or nearly all intransi- 
tives derived from transitives by means of certain voice-forming ele- 
ments (-«-, 'XOtj -gwi-j 'Vwar-), or else nominal passives or derivatives 
of such intransitives (-air'", -x-ap'); -Vwa-, it is true, takes transi- 
tive pronominal forms; but it is logically intransitive in character 
in that it indicates action in reference to something belonging to the 
subject. The only trait that can be fotmd iq common to the first 
group and the remaining is that the action may be looked upon as 
self-centered; just as, e. g., a form in -omv- denotes that the Oogically) 
transitive action is not conceived of as directed toward some definite 
outside object, but is held within the sphere of the person of central 
interest (the subject), so, also, ia a form with incorporated first per- 
son singular object, the action may be readily conceived of as taking 
place within the sphere of the person of central interest from the 
point of view of the speaker. No difficulty will be found in making 
this interpretation fit the other cases, though it is not conversely true 
that all forms implying self-centered action imdergo palatalization. 
The explanation oflfered may be considered too vague to be con- 
vincing; but no better can be offered. In any event, the palatal 
ablaut wiQ be explained as the symbolic expression of some general 
mental attitude rather than of a clear-cut grammatical concept. 
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Besides these regular interchanges of non-palatal and palatalized 
vowels, there are a number of cases of words showing differing vowels, 
but whose genetic relationship seems evident. These vocalic varia- 
tions have not been brought into the form of a rule; the number of 
examples is small and the process apparently touches rather the 
lexical material than the morphology. Variations of this character 
between a and e are: 

gsildi-h-a'^n I twist it; plP-wa-gele-g-i'^n I drill for fire with it 
(88.12), dl^^aUgelegal-a^mda^n I tie his hair up into top-knot 
(172.2) 

dd^-^talarg-a^mda^n I pierce his ear (22.1); dd^-dele-b-V^n I stick 
it through his ear 

W excrement 122.2; le^-Vw-an-W my anus 

Variations between o (u) and u are : 

s'omoda'^n I boil it (58.10); ts'InmunU'a^n I boil it (170.17) 
xuma^ food 54.4; xamii'Tc'de^ I am sated (130.18) 

An a — u variation is seen in : 

JiaU'Mna^^^s it stopped (raining) 196.8; plav-Jmrm'^s he shrank 
33.16 

Variations between a and i are: 

ysbWSbWe^ I talk (132.3) ; yiwiya'ufe^ I keep talking, I converse 
(194.5) ; yiwin talking, (power of) speech 138.4 

Isibafn I shall carry it (124.5) ; libin news (what is carried about 
from mouth to mouth[?]) 194.9 

Of (u) — e variations there have been found: 

lohoU'e^ I die 184.18; leheU'e^ I drift dead ashore (75.5) 
xd^'JiAjJcIn^hak'na^n I breathe; xd^-Jieg&Jidk'na^n I breathe (79.2) 
^./o5-5'" little 180.20; aZ-^.'e«5-iY little-eyed 94.3 

An e — i variation is found in the probably related: 

pley^nt'e^ I lie 71.5 (future pI^Te^ [146.9]); gwen-pHyi'nFwa^n 

I lie on pillow (future gwen-plik^vxin) 
Vge^d^lx it rolls; a^t'gVja^lx tears rolled from (his) eyes 138.25 

§32. Consonant-Ablaut 

Consonant-ablaut, ordinarily a rare method of word-formation, 
plays a rather important part in the tense-formation (aorist and noD- 
aorist) of many verbs. The variation is in every case one between 
fortis and non-fortis; i. e., between p!, t!, Tel, ta!, and ft, d, g, s, respec- 
tively. Three main types of grammatical consonant change are to 
be recognized: 
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1. An initial fortis in the aorist as opposed to an initial media in 
non-aorist forms: 

aorist Jclolol- (stem goH- dig) 
aorist tlehe- (stem de^b- arise) 
aorist tlayag- (stem da/^g- find) 

2. A medial fortis followed by a vowel in the aorist as opposed to 
a medial tenuis followed by a consonant in non-aorist forms: 

aorist loplod- (stem lop'd- rain, snow, or hail) 
aorist lata lag- (stem lasg- touch) 

3. A medial media in the aorist as opposed to a medial fortis in 
the remaining forms: 

aorist nu^d- (stem nuH!- drown) 
aorist vn*g- (stem vnJc!- spread) 

Needless to say, this consonant-ablaut has absolutely nothing to do 
wiih the various mechanical consonant-changes dealt with in the 
phonology. 

A few examples of consonant-ablaut not connected with regular 
grammatical changes have also been found : 

s'omod- boil; is' lumu^Vor- boil 

Jvau-gweriryutluydd-^ swallow down greedily (like duck or hog) 
126.10; Jvau-gwenryunu^yan-i' dit. 

The second example illustrates an interchange not of fortis and non- 
fortis (for n^ is related to n as is t! to d), but of non-nasal stop and 
nasal. 

I. The Verb (§§33-83) 

§33. Introductory 

The verb is by far the most important part of the Takelma sen- 
tence, and as such it will be treated before the independent pronoun, 
noun, or adjective. A general idea of the make-up of the typical 
verb-form will have been gained from the general remarks on mor- 
phology; nevertheless the following formula will be foimd useful by 
way of restatement: 

Loosely attached prefixes + verb-stem (or aorist stem derived 
from verb-stem) + derivational suffixes + formal elements (chiefly 
pronominal) + syntactic element. 

This skeleton will at the same time serve to suggest an order of 
treatment of the various factors entering into verb morphology. 
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Before taking up the purely formal or relational elements, it seemi 
best to get an idea of the main body or core of the word to whid', 
these relational elements are attached. The prefixes, though not 
entering into the vital grammatical structure of the verb, are impor- 
tant for the part they play in giving the whole verb-form its exact 
material content. They may, therefore, with advantage be taken up 
first. 

J. Verbal Prefaces (§ § S4r-38) 

§ 34. GENERAL KEMABES 

Verbal prefixes may be classified into four groups when regard is 
mainly had to their function as determined largely by position with 
respect to other prefixes: incorporated objects, adverbial (including 
local) elements, incorporated instrumentals, and connective and 
modal particles. These various prefixes are simply strung along as 
particles in the same order in which they have been listed. Inasmuch 
as the exact function of a prefix is to a considerable extent determined 
by its position, it follows that the same prefix, phonetically speaking, 
may appear with slightly variant meanings according as it is to be 
interpreted as an object, local element, or instrument. Thus the 
prefix I' always has reference to the hand or to both hands; but the 
exact nature of the reference depends partly on tte form of the verb 
and partly on the position of the prefix itself, so that t- may be trans- 
lated, according to the circumstances of the case, as 
hand(s): 

v-pIl^-no'^Vwa^n I warm my hands 
wriH THE hand: 

^^o^dini^^n I himt for it with the hand ( = I am feeling around 
for it) 

IN THE hand: 

fiTtwirho^gwagwa'^n I run with salmon in my hand 
In the first of these three examples the t- as object precedes the 
incorporated instrumental p/^^ fire, so that the form means literaUy 
r WARM MT HANDS WITH FIRE. In the third form the ^ as local ele- 
ment follows the incorporated object p'im salmon. Such a triplicate 
use is foimd only in the case of incorporated nouns, particularly such 
as refer to parts of the body. These incorporated elements are to 
be kept distinct from certain other elements that are used in an 
§ 34 
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aiverbial sense only, and regularly occupy the second position. 
The line between these two sets of prefixes is, however, difficult to 
draw when it comes to considering the place to be assigned to some 
of the prefixed elements. It is doubtful whether we are fully justified 
in making absolutely strict distinctions between the various uses of 
the body-part prefixes; at any rate, it is certainly preferable, from a 
native point of view, to translate the three examples of v- incorpora- 
tion given above as: 

I-hand-fire-warm (-as-regards-myself ) 

I-hand-hunt-for-it 

I-salmon-hand-nm-with 

leaving in each case the exact delimitation in meaning of the element 
HAND to be gathered from the general nature of the form. The fol- 
lowing examples will render the matter of position and function of the 
various prefixes somewhat clearer: 



Object. 


Locative 
adverb. 


Instrument. 


Modal. 


Verb proper. 


6^- sticks 


WO' together 


H-hand 




tIox(/xi*n I gather (them) (-1 
gather sticks together) 




*«««- away 


wo- with it 




toOagitoVn she is bought (-she 
is brought with it) 176.17 


gwUn-Tood 


ha-ln 




Ifozo- continuously 


tmimWn I foUow (it) (-1 
keep following the trail) 


dan- rocks 


M«-up 


•J. hand 




sgdfe'sgidi'n I Ufted (them) (-1 
lifted up the rocks) 




Aan- across 


UN^o- knife 




twilswa'lhi he tore him (-he 
tore himopen with a knife)73.3 




dak*' above 


do- mouth 


wato'««ino- truly 


hOalVnda* I answering him (- 1 
did answer him) 




xo- between. 
In two 


I- hand 


t»r<«tt>o- probably 


»^'<W«n I cut him (-I'll prob- 
ably cut him through) 31.13 



If two adverbial Gocal) elements are used, the body-part prefix 
follows that which is primarily adverbial in character; thus: 

har4def^didi'niJc!at' did you stretch it out? (=*6a-i- out + de-lip, 
in front + di interrogative particle + dVniJcIaf you stretched it) 

In general it may be said that instances of a body-part prefix pre- 
ceding a primarily adverbial element Oike fta-i-, 6d*»-, ^**-, and others) 
are rare or entirely lacking. 

From what has been said it might seem that the connective and 
modal elements Gike yaxa, mV^a, and di) are more closely associated 
with the verb form than are the other elements, yet this is only 
apparently the case. Properly speaking all these modal elements are 
post-positives that normally attach themselves to the first word of 
3045**— BuU. 40, pt 2—12 5 § 34 
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the sentence, no matter what part the word plays in the sentence. 
Thus in a form like me^'-di-ginigaY did toxj oohe ? ( = me*- hitheb + 
dv- interrogative particle + ginigaY tou went to), the modal (inter- 
rogative) element di regularly stands nearest the verb; but as soon as 
another word is introduced before the verb, the interrogative particle 
shoves back a step, and we have a form of sentence like, e. g., hoida'^s 
di me^^ginigaY did tou come as singeb, i. e., to sing? From this 
it becomes fairly evident that the di in the first example is not prop- 
erly a verbal prefix at all, but merely a post-positive particle depend- 
ing upon the preceding me'^^ in the same way that, in the second 
example, it depends upon the noim hoida'^8 singer. T\m inference 
is clinched by a form like ginigaYidi did tou go (somewhebe)? 
for here the di is evidently an enclitic element, not a prefix. 

In sharp contradistinction to such movability, the body-part and 
adverbial prefixes occupy rigidly fixed positions before the verb; 
they therefore belong to a class quite distinct from the modal parti- 
cles. These latter are verbal prefixes only in so far as their post- 
positive tendency may force them to become embedded in the 
verb-complex, in which case they seem to cut loose the incorporated 
object, adverbial prefix, and instrumental element from the verb. 
Diagrammatically the last form tabulated may be represented by 
xorl- [m%^*^a] 'Sgl'Wn. We may then dismiss the modal elements 
from our consideration of verbal prefixes, to return to them when 
speaking of connective and adverbial particles. 

§ 35. INOOItPOItATBD NOUNS 

It may seem strange at first sight to interpret in the examples 
given above such elements as him sticks, gTVcLn boad, and da^n bocks 
as incorporated objects, when they occur as absolute nouns in that 
form as well, though a faint suggestion of iucorporation is given 
by gwdrtrJiOryaxartlvluHga'^n i keep pollowing the tbail, in that 
the modal post-positive yaxa follows not gwaaiy but rather Ao-, as 
though the direct object were not quite felt to be an element inde- 
pendent of the verb. Without laying particular stress on this latter 
point, there are, it would seem, good reasons for considering the 
noims referred to as incorporated, though in any event the incor- 
poration must be called a loose one, and not at all comparable with 
the Iroquois usage. 
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1. In the first place it is erident from such examples as frpH*- 
no'^Vwa^n i warm my hands and Mrirwayarsmlswa'Thi he tore him 
OPEN WITH A KNIFE, that nouns (in these cases p/€* fire and wwya 
knife) occur as incorporated instrumentals; for such elements as ^- 
and Ttari/- can not possibly be isolated from the verb Qian- does not 
occur as independent adverb, but only as prefix; i- is inconceivable 
as independent noun) ; furthermore, if, in the forms just quoted, p!l* 
and waya be looked upon as absolutely independent noims, they lose 
all semblance of grammatical form, there being, indeed, nothing but a 
definite position in a verb-complex that could here suggest the notion 
of instrumentality. It is also possible to isolate waya, but that 
would involve consideraUe readjustment of the verbal structure. 
To be stamped as an instrumental, waya must in that case be fol- 
lowed by a postposition wa with, so that the sentence then reads, 
hm-swilswa'Tlki wa'ya wa"" (the phrase wa'yawa^ may also precede). 

If we wish to incorporate the instrumental idea into the verb, and 
yet keep the noun outside of the verb-structure, w© may let the wa, 
which seems properly to denote with it, occupy the place of the incor- 
porated waya, which, as an appositive of wa, then either precedes or 
follows the verb-form, wa^ya Ttavrwa^svnlswa'lhi, or Ttarirwa-swilswa'lhi 
waya^ HE-ACROSS-wiTH-rr-TORE-HiM (it, i. e.), the-knife. This con- 
struction is identical with the well-known appositional structure of 
Nahua or Chinook (e. g., i-it-killed thr-dog), except that the incor- 
porated element is here instrumental and not objective in character. 
The noun and its representative can not both be incorporated in the 
verb, such a form as Tutiv^waya^worBwilswa'Thi, iot instance, being 
quite impossible. 

It becomes clear, therefore, that an incorporated instrumental 
noun like wa'ya is quite analogous to an instrumental body- 
part prefix like I- hanu, with the diflPerence that wa^ya may 
be isolated in that form, while I- must, when isolated, be 
provided with a possessive pronominal element. The form Aan-i- 
swUswa'lhi i tore him open wtth my hand is strictly analogous to 
hhTwaxjuya'SfwUsfwa'TM] the sentence l^xie'V hiTtrwa^swilswa'lM mt- 

HAND I-AOROSS-WrrH-rMTOBE-HIM COTTespOuds tO WO/^ya JujmrWO'SvM' 

swa'Vii; and, finally, Jvartrswihwa^Tki luxdefTt^ wa^ i-across-tore-him 
MT-HAND with (-it) is parallel to Tum^swUswa'Thi wa'ya wa"". What- 
ever is true morphologically of t- must be true of wafya; the evident 
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incorporation of v- involves the incorporation of wa'ya in the analogous 
form. 

As the incorporation of the noun as an instrument seems a rather 
important trait of Takelma, a number of further examples may be 
given: 

xaP'-le'-no'^Vwa^n I warm my back in (really = with) the sun 

(&e*sun); cf. 188.20 
he^^-xi-le'me^Vi he destroyed them with water (xi water) 
he^^'pH^'leme'^Vi he destroyed them with fire (p!l* fire) 98.12 
xo/^an-fglHfga'lhi he broke it with a rock (dan rock) 24.4 
gwerirwaya-sgd'HH he cut their necks oflf with his knife (wayd'^ wo" 

with his knife, apart from verb-structure) 144.5, 22 
xd^-he^mr-Jc!wdH'1c!v}idi^n I broke it with a stick (he^m stick) 
dd^-heH-^eheW^n I sing for him, literally, I engage (?) his ears 

with song (JieH song; al-^ebeh-i- show to) 
dd^'fmu^gal'lewe'Hiwi^n I shake my ears with twisted shells 

(attached to them) (t'mu^gal twisted shell) 122.1 
dl^'Tc'aJr-p'ili'p'Ui^n I squash them with my penis (VaZ penis) 73.14 
de-^eH^'laaumagvxma'V we came crying, literally, we came hav- 
ing (our) mouths with tears {yeV tears) 
yapIOr-davyd^'tslaya^Tc'i he shot people with his shaman's spirit 

{dauyaf^V^'da his shaman-spirit, apart from verb-structure); 

cf. 164.14 

All these, except the last, begin with elements (acd**-, ^**-, given-, dd^-, 
dl^', de) that can not be isolated from the verb. 

Instrumentals, whether noims or body-part . prefixes, can occur 
only in transitive verbs. The forms noxwd^ yancHWoAobohV^n i 
POUND ACOBNs WITH A PESTLE and Twoiwa'^'^loboxagwa'^n i pound 
WITH A PESTLE, as Compared with lobd'ocade^ i pound, will serve to 
illustrate this. The first sentence reads, when literally translated, 
PESTLE (noxwd") i-ACORNS {yano") -wirn-rr-POUND. The logical 
instrument (noxwa^) stands outside the verb-complex and is in 
apposition with its incorporated instrumental representative (t£Hi-), 
yana"" being the direct (incorporated) object. The form lobo^xade^ 
I POUND is made intransitive by the element -ica- (hence the change 
in pronominal form from transitive -*n to intransitive -de^), and 
allows of no instrumental modification; a form like ^[4oho'xade^ could 
hardly mean i pound with the hand; at most it could signify 
I POUND IN THE HAND. If we wish, however, to express the logical 
instrument in some manner, and yet neglect to specify the object, we 
must get around the difficulty by maldng a secondary transitive of 
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the intransitiye in -xor-. This is done by the suflSxed element -gw- 
HAviNG, ATTENDED BY. The grammatical object of a transitive verb 
in -gw- is never the logical object of the action, but always dependent 
upon the comitative idea introduced by this suflSx. Hence the sec- 
ond form is not provided with a true instrumental (with a pestle), 
but takes the logical instrument (noxwa^) as a direct object, while 
the t- is best rendered by in the hani/; to translate literally, the 
form really means i pound having a pestle in the hand. 

It sometimes happens that a verb form has two instrumentals, 
one, generally v- with the hand, expressing indefinite or remote 
instrumentaUty, the second, a noun or demonstrative, expressing the 
actual instrument by means of which the action is accomplished. In 
such cases the second instnunent is expressed outside of the verb- 
complex, but may be represented in the verb by the incorporated wa 
WITH IT following the first instrumental element (i-). Examples of 
such double instrumentals are: 

gwdlV hd^-'l-worXo^HH wind he-up-hand-with-it-caused-them-to- 

fall, i. e., he caused them to fall by means of a wind (that he 

made go up) 168.2 
ga 'irwar-rnolo^ma'Thi that she-hand-with-it-stirs-it-up, i. e., she 

stirs it up with that (incidentally, of course, she uses her hand 

too) 170.16 
dan (object) Tclama (instr.) plair^v-worsgd'^lc^sgigi^n rocks tongs 

down-hand-with-it-pick-up^ i. e., I pick up the rocks with the 

tongs (and put them) down 

2. The noun as instrument has been shown to act in a maimer 
entirely analogous to the instrumental body-part prefix. The latter 
can, without phonetic change, become the direct object of the verb 
by occupying the proper position: 

8'i7irl-iat8!agi"n I touched his nose with my hand (s'in- nose) 
but, theoretically at least, 

l-s'inAatstagV^n I touched his hand with my nose 
If we bear in mind that such elements as s'in- and I- are really nothing 
but nouns in their stem form (with possessive pronoun: s'in-^-x-da 
HIS nose; I'-'iJHCrda his hand), the parallelism with such noun- 
objects as 6^m and gwan (see examples on p. 65) becomes complete. 
The fact that they may occur independently, while svnr and v- 
never do, is really irrelevant to the argument, as a body-part noun 
must necessarily be associated with some definite person. Entirely 
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analogous to the nominal elements -i^j- and -u-<r- of s'inlxda and 
%'uxda is, e. g., the ^^ww- of i;wa<*ta^m-t*t* my boad. Just as they 
drop off when the body-part noiuns are incorporated, whether as 
object or instrument, into the Terb, so, also, the -^imr of gwd^lramr 
i^gwd^^7ir-an-) drops off when the noun is used without pronominal 
or prepositional modification. That the -anv- has nothing per se to 
do with the pronominal affix, but is really a* noun-forming element 
added to the stem, is {M'oven by forms like ThOrgwa^Wm in the boad. 
Thus: 

object i^m, in MrnrWO^-l'UaxcfTi'n I gather sticks, is related to 
object s'irirj in ^^in-^rlaAstikgV^ I touch his nose, as 
instrument him, in xa^'he^rnrldwdH'iivndi^n I broke it with a 

stick, to 
instrument s'in-, in s'irtrtlayagV^n I find it with my nose (=1 

smell it) 

In view of the complete parallelism of noim and body-part element 
and the transparent incorporation of the noim as instrument, nothing 
remains but to look upon the simple noun without pronominal 
affixes, when placed immediately before the local and instrumental 
prefixes of the verb, as itself a loosely incorporated object. Exam- 
ples of noun-objects in such form and position are to be found in 
great number; in fact, the regularity with which the object is put 
before the verb, as contrasted with the freely movable subject, argues 
further for the close relation of the noun-object to the verb. 

A few further examples of incorporated noun-objects are given by 
way of illustration: 

Tie^l-gel-gvlugwa'^n I desire to sing Qiterally, I-song-breast-desire; 

TieH song) 
Jie^l^ununa^n I sing a song (106.7) 
vMi-wor^tla^nida^ you shall keep house (literally, you-house- 

together-hand-wUl-hold; wUi house) 28.13 
ahai^ xuma-Tdemna^^s cook (literally, in-the-house food-maker; 

xuma food) 54.3 
wai'S'iigu's'uxgwa^n I am sleepy (literally, I-sleep-am-confused?- 

having; wai sleep) 
fH^-dortlagal he built a fire {fll^ fire) 96.17 
pn^'bd^-ydnk'" he picked up the 'fire fliterally, he-fire-up-went- 

having) 96.25 
xi-^ugwa^nV he will drink water (xi water) 162.17 
8"[x4igi^V^ he brou^bit home venison («*lSx venison) 134.4 
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In none of these would the placing of the object after the verb- 
form be at all idiomatic; in some (as in he^l-gd-guLugwa'^n and wai- 
s'ugu's'iixgwa^n) it would be quite inconceivable. The incorporation 
must be considered particularly strong in those cases in which the 
object is what might be called a root-noun identical in form with a 
verb-stem of corresponding significance: 

wai^ sleep, to sleep 

he^l- song, to sing 

se^lr- black paint, to paint 

likewise where the object gives special color to the verb, deter- 
mining the concrete significance of the form, as in xuma-klemna'^s 
and wUi-^cMr-tla'nida^. 

3. Besides being used as instrumentals and direct objects, a few 
incorporated nouns are found employed in set phrases, apparently as 
subjects. Such are: 

ha^'he^'Tdiyl'^Vda^ forenoon (literally, up-sun-going, or when-it- 
goes) (6a*- is never used as independent adverb, so that &e*- 
sun must here be considered part of the verb-complex) 

nd^'he^-TcHyl'^'da^ afternoon (literally, down-river [i. e., west]- 
sun-going) 

mof-wo^Tc' as son-in-law he visits wife's parents (= mot^- son-in- 
law + v)d^¥j probably identical with woJc' he arrived) 17.13, in 
which mof' must be considered an integral part of the verb, 
because unprovided with pronominal afiix (cf . moTd^ his son- 
in-law), and, further, because the whole form may be accom- 
panied by a non-incorporated subject (e. g., ho'mxi mofwo^Jc' 
Otter visited his wife's parents, literally, something like : Otter 
son-in-law-arrived) 

4. Several verb-forms seem to show an incorporated noun forming 
a local phrase with an immediately preceding local prefix; in such 
cases the whole phrase must be considered an incorporated unit, its 
lack of independence being evidenced either by the fact that 
it is itself preceded by a non-independent verbal prefix, or else differs 
in phonetic form from the corresponding independent local phrase. 
Examples are: 

dd^-ts'Ielei-sgalawi'^n I looked at them out of the comers of my 
eyes Qiterally, I-alongside-eye-looked-at-them)^; cf. dd^-ts'Ie- 
leids alongside my eyes 

iwai- indeed could not be obtained as an indei>end6nt noun, its existence as substantive bdng inferred 
from forms such as that cited above. ^ 

sit may be, however, that this form is to be interpreted as i-aside- (wtch-the-) btb-lookbd-aivthem, 
tr /dei- being in that case an incorporated instrumental noun. 
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Jbar-fgd^'gundi^F" he threw it mto the open (literally, he-in-earth- 

threw-it) ; cf. horfgdU in the earth 
hori'daV-wili-'tld^di'^n I ran out of the house Qxiri- out, adverbial 

prefix + da¥' on top of + vnli house) 24.13; cf. daV-wiLl on 

top of the house 
Jichyau-fge'netsla'n I put it about my waist Oiterally, I-in 

[imder?]-rib-put-it-about) ; cf. JiOrya/wadS inside my ribs 

Such verbs with incorporated local phrases are naturally not to be con- 
fused with cases in which a local prefix is followed by an incorporated 
(instrumental) noim with which it is not, however, directly connected. 
Thus the Aa- of TiOrtgd^'gwidi^V^ is not directly comparable to the 
Tujr of a form like: 

harp!l*'t8'!u'luk!i'n I set it on fire (p!i* with fire) 73.9 
Here horpH*- cannot be rendered in the fire. 

Some verb-forms show an evidently incorporated noim that has so 
thoroughly amalgamated with the stem that it is difficult to make 
out its exact share in the building up of the material content of the 
verb. For example: 

s'orrdohoya^lda^n I doctor him as s'orrdoho'lxa^s 
doubtless contains the. incorporated noim s'orfi mountain; but the 
implied allusion is not at all evident, except in so far as the protecting 
spirits of the s'orrdoho'lxa^s are largely mountain-spirits. The verb 
itself is probably a derivative of the verbnstem loJio- die (aorist 
lohoir-), 

§36. BODT-PABT PREFIXES 

Having disposed of the modal prefixes, which on analysis turned 
out to be verbal prefixes only in appearance, and of incorporated 
noims, which one would hardly be inclined to term prefixes in the 
narrower sense of the term, there remain for our consideration two 
important sets of genuine prefixes, body-part elements and adverbial, 
chiefly local, prefixes. The former will be taken up first. By " body- 
part prefix*' is not meant any body-part noun in its incorporated form 
(many of these, such as ts'Ielei- eye, tliho' pancreas, not differing 
morphologically from ordinary incorporated nouns), but only certain 
etymologically important monosyllabic elements that are used to indi- 
cate in a more general way what body-part is concerned in a particular 
action, and which may be regarded as in some degree verbal classifiers. 
With the exception of i- hand and s'in- nose, classed with the rest 
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because of their very extended use, they differ fundamentally from 
other body-part nouns in that they have, besides their literal, also a 
more formal, local value; in this capacity they are regularly employed, 
also, as the first element of noun and pronoim local phrases, and, some 
of them, as the second element of local postpositions. In the fol- 
lowing list the second column gives the literal body-part significance; 
the third, the generalized local meaning; the foxuiih, the correspond- 
ing independent noim (in a few cases, it will be observed, there is no 
such corresponding noun); and the fifth coliunn, an example of a. 
local phrase: 



Prefix. 


Body. 


Local. 


Noun. 


Phrase. 


dak'- 


head 


over, above 


da'g-ax' dek' my head 


dak'-wiU over the house 


da-fde- 
de- 


mouth, lips 




diX'dek' 






in front 




die gwa <n front of himself 


dOa- 


ear 


alongside 


dOa-n-X' de'k' 


daa^ela^m along the river 


8'inr 


nose 




»«nH|i-awl«T 




gwen- 


neck, nape 


inbaok,behind 


ibi/rdaiir^de'k'] 


gwen-fgaUoa east side of the 
land 


l- 


hand 




MirX^de'V 




xdo. 


back, waist 


between4ntwo 


sOa-ha^m-Ck' 


aflo- gwddi between my legs 


dli- 


back 


on top of 




dH-iUdi over my hand 


gdr 


breast 




giJrX'der, [bOg-an-x^de'k'l 


gOdl &cing, in-front of me 


di*- 


anus 


in rear 


[delg- c^ t'k'] 


cR*-egaa on west side of the 
land 


ha- 


woman's pri- 
vato parts 


in 


haHrx-dek' 


horxiya^ in the water 


gwd- 


leg 


under 


gwilrt-deV 


^e{-xiifa^ under water 


la- 


beUy 
foot 


down, below 


TMo- excrement 


La-t'pdU Uplands (-7 front 
of the country) 


al- 


eye, face 


to. at 


[U'Idd-fV my eye] 
m'uguh ax- deV my &ce 


a^ •• 5» ma^l to the mountain 


dli^al- 


forehead (- 
above eye) 




dlWWk' 


diOa'Ida at his forehead 


gwenha-u- 


nape (-neck 
under) 




gwenka^ur<trdelC 


gwerihorudi at my nape 



The last two are evidently compounded; the first of dl*- above 
and oZ- eye, face, the second of gwen-^BCK and probably adverbial 
prefix Aa-u- under. The noun Tiau-x- woman's private parts may 
possibly be connected with this prefix Tva-v^j though, in view of the 
fact that Tioh appears as the incorporated form of the noun, it seems 
more probable that the resemblance in form and meaning is acci- 
dental. It is possible that other rarer body-part prefixes occur, but 
those listed are all that have been foimd. 

In not a few cases, where the body-part prefix evidently has neither 
objective nor instrumental meaning, it may yet be difficult to see a 
clearly local idea involved. This is apt to be the case particularly 
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with many intransitive verbs, in which the share of meaning con- 
tributed by the body-part prefix is apparent enough but where the 
logical (syntactic) relation of its content to that of the verb proper is 
hardly capable of precise definition. Thus, from yowo'^ he is are 
formed by means of body-part prefixes: 

aJr^yowo'^ he-eye-is, i. e., he looks 62.6 

da/^-^yowo'^ he-ear-is, i. e., he listens, pays attention 96.9 

hd^-gelr'yowo" he-up-breast-is, i. e., he lies belly up 140,5 

In these cases it is obviously impossible, yavxy- being an intransitive 
verb not implying activity, to translate a?-, dd^-, and gel- as instru- 
mentals (with the eye, eab^ breast) ; nor is there any clear idea of 
location expressed, though such translations as at the eye, eab, 
BREAST would perhaps not be too far fetched. In many verbs the 
body-part prefix has hardly any recognizable meaning, but seems 
necessary for idiomatic reasons. In a few cases prefixes seem to 
interchange without perceptible change of meaning, e. g., al- and 
daJc' in: 

ald^mxigam we shall assemble (186.7) 
dak'dSmxia^V people (indef.) will assemble (136.11) 

Where two body-part prefixes occur in a verb form, they may 
either both retain their original concrete significance, the first prefix 
being generally construed as object, the second as instrument (e. g., 
s'dl'H'latslagV^n i-foot-hand-touch-him, i. e., i touch his foot with 
MY hand) ; or the first prefix may have its secondary local signifi- 
cance, while the second is instrumental in force (e. g., de-^l^mf^gi^n 
i-FRONT-HAND-sPREAD-rr, i. e., I SPREAD IT out); or both prefitxes 
may have secondary local or indefinite significance (e. g., gwelr^e'lr 
'yowo' HE-LEG-BREAST-IS, i. e., HE FACES AWAY FROM him); rarely 
do we find that two body-part prefixes are concrete in significance and 
absolutely coordinated at the same time (see footnote to 12 below). 

To illustrate the various uses of the body-part prefixes it seems 
preferable to cite examples under each separate prefiLx rather than to 
group them imder such morphologic headings as objective, instru- 
mental, and local, as by the former method the range of usage taken 
up by the various prefixes is more clearly demonstrated. The 
examples are in each case divided into two groups: (a) literal signifi- 
cation (objective, instrumental, or local) and (&) general adverbial 
Oocal) signification. 
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1. dak-^ 

(a) HEAD, WITH HEAD, IN HEAD*. 

dak*te/aj/ap*de* I washed my head fliterally, I washed in 
my head 

AdikH^laf^gamC he tied together (their head hair) 27.1 

ABk^UatslagV^n I touched top of his head 

dak*^dT^*e* I felt thrill in my head (as when sudden cold 
tremor goes through one) 

aZdak*«d<*7iwaV he bumped (with) his head against it 79.7 

A.Bk^ViwVVavk'vxi^ I brandish it over my head 
(6) ON TOP OF, above: 

did^H^gv/^ha^n I put rounded scooped-out object Oike hat or 
canoe) on top (of head) (61.9) 

diBkH^ekle'xade' I smoke Giterally, I raise [sc, tobacco- 
smoke] over [one's head]) (96.23) 

Ad^^limlmxgwaC it (i. e., tree) falls on you (108.12) 

dak'i^d^gra'*n I finish it Giterally, I'bring it on top) (110.17) 

wUi da,\L yd^ngvxi"n I pass house (? literally, I go with house 
above me) (150.8) 

dak'daMHV^n I answer him (61.6; 180.18) 

dakHlemBxik" we assembled together (43.9; 136.11) 

dok'Tiene^da^'n I wait for him 

The last three or four examples can hardly be said to show a 
transparent use of daV-, Evidently the meaning of the prefix 
has become merged in the general verbal content, becoming 
unrecognizable as such; cf. under in English understand, 
undebgo. 

2. dU'f de- 
It seems possible that we have here two distinct prefixes to begin 

with, da- INSIDE of mouth (cf. da,ts!aydp^ he washed his 
mouth) and de- lips (cf . d^HsIaydp^ he washed his lips and 
noim (Z6*-a5- lips), from the second of which developed the 
general local significance of in front; contrast also A^oda't*- 
gtoa IN his own mouth with d^t'gwa in front of himself. The 
strict delimitation of the two, however, is made difficult by 
the fact that dor, alone in this respect among non-radical 
verbal elements, und^goes palatal ablaut (thus becoming de-) 
whenever the stem shows a palatal vowel, whether primary 
or itself due to ablaut; observe also the stem-change from 
dor to de- in Jiada^Tgwa 170.2 and Tuideds in my mouth. These 
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apparently secondary de- prefixes will be listed together with 
and immediately following the dor prefixes, while the true, 
chiefly local, de-, (da)- prefixes will be put by themselves. 

(a^) da-, (de-) mouth, in mouth, with mouth, lips, teeth, 
tongue: 

(da^ojfoTftihegavehimtoeat Oit., he mouth-gave him) (186.25) 

[de^ugu's'i he gave me to eat 186.2 

dailaya'^^ he went to get something to eat 75.9 

dsdaTdd'^Jc" sharpen your teeth! 126.18; 128.23 

dedsfdla'tslili'n I chew it 

(ddBilele'tliU^n I lick it 

ddlaUlagV^n I taste it Oiterally, I mouth-touch it) 

(dddip'dp'iwi'n I blow at it (194.1) 

dedama'^x he was out of wind 26.5 

dBsmayama'^n I smile 

hads/yowo'^da^ (creek) going into (river) Oiterally, in- mouth- 
being) 

IdeloH' he lied Oiterally, he mouth-played) 110.23; 156.14 

[delllnMxi he lied to me 

d&yuwo'^a he suddenly stopped (singing, talking) (literally, 
he mouth-statted, as in fr^ht) 138.23 

idaFdaMHi'^n I answer him (180.18) 

[daJc'deJiMsi he answers me 

(a«): 

he^dele'leJcIi'n I finished (story, talking) 50.4 

delumu'sgade' I tell truth (184.3) 

dexehenaY you said it Oiterally, you mouth-did it) 14.10 ; 15.6 

(Udet8'!v/luJc!i^ I suck it 

dedets' Iv/lukli^n I kiss her (first de- as object, her lips; sec- 
ond de- as instrument, with my lips) 

d^Tiememi'^n I taste it (cf . l-7iemernr wrestle) 

horidehenenaY you are through eating Oiterally, you are 
out-mouth-done) (136.16) 

deligia'Ida'n I fetch it for him to eat (130.9) 

dehe'yekli'n I left food over 

dor can not stand before I- hand, because of the palatal timbre 
of the latter. Examples of de^: 

de^tda^mkHrik^ it will get choked 

de^iUitsIagi'^n I touched his mouth (de- ^dor as object ; I- as 
instrument. Contrast above dor-latslagi'^n I tasted it, with 
dor as instrument) 
Similarly other palatal non-radical elements cause a change of 
da- to de-: 
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d^-Ms-guLvrgwa'^n I want it in my mouth (=1 desire to eat 
[A.is = trying]) 
(&) de^fida^) in front, ahead, at doob of house: 

deHhIala'JclUin (house) was scratched on door 154.1, 2, 3 

de*^se'*i' he opened door of house (cf. alse^^V he bowed to 
him) 63.12 

AeHf^owo'^V he bent it 

hd^de'^yeweya^V'^ he started trayeling again (literally, he 
up-ahead-went-again-with it) 22.4; 24.9; 25.6 

dewiliwa'lsi she is fighting me 27.3 

de^gwidVJc''^ he stuck (threw) it into (fire) 27.8 

deJcHwi'Jc'avJc^wa^n I brandish it before my face (172.12) 

gasa'lhi defhitsld^ga'^s fast stepper Giterally, quickly ahead- 
stepper) 

hor-ide^dVuioda^ they marched by in regular order (literally, 
they out-ahead-stretched) 144.14 

de^Hwl'^gi^n I spread it out (120.1) 

Vga/^ de'Thi Tcliya'¥i^ if the world goes on (literally, world 
ahead-goes-if) 146.4 

d&mat8!a^¥ he put it point foremost (into their eyes) 27.8 

As in the case of dak\ so also here, not a few forms occur in which 
the meaning of the prefix dcu-, de- is far from being clearly in 
evidence: 

dediaga'n I build a fire (96.17) 
taldsitdu'lu^Jc' he caught fire 98.3 
\aldetc!v/lu^xi I caught fire 
degruZu'fc/afo it glows (142.1); 188.15 
aldsifguyu'^^si (fire) blisters my face (25.11) 
de^U'a'maJcH^n I put out the fire 
ds>f ama'^x the fire goes out 
da,t!abaga'^n I finish it (176.6) 
dsLsgayana^^n I lie down 

As the first seven of these examples show, dcu-, de- sometimes 
imply a (probably secondary) reference to fire. 

3. da^^' 

(a) EAB, WITH EAR (referring to hearing), in eab, cheek, sides 
OF head: 

dlHsIaydf" he washed his ear 

dl,Ht8' laTna'V he squeezed his ears 

dl^^UatslagV^n I touched his ear, cheek 

dll^^aganV^n I heard it (55.3; 108.16) 

ddJ^da/^gV^n I am able to hear it (literally, I can ear-find it) 

(100.12) 
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deiHe^lagvxi'^ I listen to him (65.1; 96.2; 146.5) 

dsHs'I^rnxde^ I hear big noise 90.21 

anl' ge daf^yowo^ he did not listen to it (literally, he not there 

ear-was) 96.9 
dsL^sgekfeiha^n I kept listening (102.3) 
da*j/eA^T he went where he heard (noise of people singing or 

gamblmg) 106.10. 
do/^dele'p'i he stuck it across his ear 
deL^dalaga^mt^ he made holes in his ears 
dl*da^t'he'*'^JcYhagam8 they had their hair tied on sides of head 

(d%*dd^' probably as incorporated phrase, over ears) 142.17 
da,^ibo^t'hidi^n I pull out his hair (from side of head) (194.7) 

(&) ALOKG, ON side: 

wi'laU dsi^waCla/^gamdina' arrows shall be tied along (their 
length) with it (i. e., sinew) 28.1 

4. ^'in- NOSE, IN NOSE, WTTH NOSE! 

Q'mHgile'^sgwa he scratched his own nose 14.11 ; 15.7 

B'mHayagV^n I smell it (literally, I nose-find it) (160.20) 

s'ixid(iUiga''mi^ he made holes in deptum (cf . under (Za^-) 22.1 

8*inZo'*fc'i he stuck it into nose 

B'inde^le'p^gwa he stuck it up into his own nose 

8'mgeya''n he turned away his nose 

B'iayuwo'^s he dodged with his nose (as when fly lights; cf. 

under dor) • 

8'in.fwviik'd^ I feel warm in my nose 
B'mxi^mhxinp^de' I sniflE 
8'mwill'*¥ap'de^ I blow my nose 
als'inld'^^xa^n they meet each oth^ (24.12) 

5. gweti' 

(a) neck: 

gwexisgd'^da'n I cut his neck (144.2, 3, 5, 22) 
gwentslayaga^'n I washed his neck 
Jiorugwenyunu'^yini^n I swallow it greedily (cf. 126.10) 
gwenZo'«*A:*i he stuck it in his throat (cf . under s'ivr) 25.4 
gwen^ilatsldgi'^n I touched back of his neck 
gwemvayanaganJd he swung his knife over their necks 144.2 

(&) BACK, behind: 

gwe'n^alyowo' he looked back 
gwenyeweU'e' I went back (152.13; 188.19) 
gwe'nliwila'^ he looks back (on his tracks) 59.14; 94.9 
gwerihegwd'^gwcmhi he related it to him 17.11 

In gwenoria'^B good singjbb, the part played by the prefix is not 
dear. 
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6. T" HAND, IN HAND^ WITH HAND 

No body-part prefix, except perhaps oZ-, is used with such fre- 
quency as v, the scrupulousness with which verbs implying 
action with the hand incorporate it seeming at times almost 
pedantic. Only a small selection out of the great number of 
occurrences need here be given: 

itslaydp^ he washed his hand 

vp!l*nd'^¥wa^n I warm my hands 

vyila'v, ^oyodagwa'^n I dance with arrow in hand 

Tiax ikeleHcigwa'^n I sing with pipe in hand 

igrt'^TMi he took it 15.1; 31.8; 44.8; 47.9 

ik'waf^gwi^n I woke him up 16.4 

igaxagixi'^n I scratch him 

Igis'igis'V^n I tickle him 

Viegwe'TuiV^na^n I am working 

xa^ts'iiwiY he split it open 26.6 

ikeme'm he wrestled with him 26.11; 27.10,11 

iyono'^^V he pulled it 

iguyu'^¥ she pushed her 55.14 

8'eUV^ llvfTpxdgwanV she shall pound with acorn pestle 55.9 

he^^eme'^V he killed them off 55.1; 144.6. 

it!a'ut!iwi^n I caught hold of her (29.12; 140.15) 

Ifvn^yiW^n I make it whirl up 

al^yvlu'yili^n I rub it 

ifgwanye'^gif you enslaved her 16.14 

In some cases one does not easily see the necessity for its use: 
vn^fge'ye^xi they are roimd about me (48.5) 
aliwulv/^xbi he ran away from you 

7. Qoa'^'9 (xa-) 

(a) BACK, waist: 

xsiHstaydp' he washed his back 
pll^ xh^dafguyy/^^sgwa his back got blistered 25.11 
xA^Uatslagi'^n I touched his back 
-KA^pH^no'^Vwa he warmed his back 188.20 
xhHd'^da^n I put (belt) about my waist 

(6) BETWEEN, IN TWO (in reference to breaking or cutting) : 

XBL^pIar-its'Iiudi^n I shall split it by throwing (stone) down 

on it (140.7) 
xRHDtsd^ go-between (in settling feuds) 178.11, 13, 18 
xSJ'sgo'^dd^n I cut, saw it (21.2, 4) 
xeL^lsgl'^p'sgibiJc''^ (bodies) cut through 21.2 
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nh^dantglHVga'lhi he broke it with rock 24.4 
xhH'he^^^JcYhagams it is aU tied together 27.13 
xsL^salfgwefU'gwili he broke it by stepping on it 31.4, 5 
xsL^le^mkloH^JcIidi^n I broke it with stick 

In xeJiege'JuiJc^na'n i bbeathe (79.2) and xeJbuklu'JiaJc^na^n i 
BREATHE, the xd- may refer to the heaving motion up from the 
waist. 
8. c?I*. 

(a) back: 

The local uses of xd^- and dl*- (m MmDLE, between, and above, 
respectively) would indicate that, in their more literal signifi- 
cation, they refer respectively to the lower back about the 
waist and the upper back, though no direct information 
was obtained of the distinction. 

6Pt8laydp' he washed himself in back of body 
di*Ma; his back is burning 

dlH''ldH:!a'lxde^ I have warts on my back 102.20 
^^du^gwa'nV she will wear it (i. e., skirt) 55.9 
(6) above, on top: 

dPJie'liya sleeping on board platform 13.2 
diddH'hd'^gamt'gvnde' I tie my hair on sides of my head (see 
under dd^') (140.11; 142.17) 
• dl^^algelegala'mda^n I tie his hair up into top-knot (172.2) 
di^uyu'tsJamda^n I fool bim (aorist uyutsl- laugh) 
d^Mnxo'^gi^n I scare him 
. djhnds (earth) is Ut up (78.1) 
di%ili*gwa'^n I am glad 22.2 

dl*' is used in quite a number of verbs of mashing or squeezing, 
the primary idea being probably that of pressing down on top 
of something: 

d^p'ili'p^Ui'n I squash (yellow-jackets) (74.3); contrast 
gelr-Mm'p'ili'p^iU^n I whip him on his breast (literally, 
I-breast-stick-whip-him) (cf. 76.1, 2, 3) 
dS^tHylW^n I mash them 
lor-idkgmM'^Fwap^ it popped all aroimd 27.14 
diH'gumu't'gifm'n I squeezed and cracked many insects (such 
as fleas) 
In many cases, as in 9ome of the forms ^ven above, the primary 
signification of d/l*^ is greatly obscured. It is not at all certain 
but that we are at times (as in d^'wyu'tslamda'n) dealing really 
with the phonetically similar prefix di*- beab. 
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9. geU 

(a) BBEAST, WITH BBEAST (mental activities) : 
geltsiaydp^ he washed his breast 
geVUatsIagi'^n I touched his breast 

hd^ge'l^yo lie down with belly up! Qit., up-belly-be!) 140.4 
gelgvlugwa^^n I desire, want it 32.5, 6, 7 
gelAetre'A^u he thought 44.11; 124.3; 142.20 
gellohoigwa'^n I avenge him (apparently = I breast-die- with 

him) (146.8; 148.3) 
ge\t!aya^V they thought of it (see imder s'iv^ and da^) 152.10 
gelyaldxaldi^n I forgot him Git., I breast-lost him) (77.10) 
gelts'Iaya^mxamJc^ she hid (certain facts) from us 158.7 
geldvlu'Vde^ I am getting lazy 

geXheye'^x he is stingy Oiterally, he breast-leaves-remaining = 
keeps surplus to himself) 196.8 

(6) facing: 

geltlana'hi she pushed him (? literally, she held him [away] 

facing her)* (25.10) 
gehvaydn he slept with her (literally, he caused her to sleep 

facing him) 26.4*; (108.3; 190.2) 
wa'fgwan geVyowo'^ they faced each other (literally, to 

each other they breast-were) 26.15 
ge\Tc!iyV^¥ h^ turned around so as to face him 170.2 

10. m^' 

(a) anus: 

dl^tslaydp*^ he washed his anus 

ha-idVfgats!a't'gisi^n I stick out my anus (164.19; 166.1) 

di^Jidx his anus is burning 94.13 

di^Tiagdlfe^ I feel ticklish in my anus (as though expecting 

to be kicked) (cf. under dale'-) 166.1 
di^xd'^8 (food) is spilling out from his anus, (acorns) spill out 
from hopper 94.2, 4, 5 

(&) IN BEAB, behind: 

dVsalyomo^ldn I shall catch up with him in running 
6e* df^TcHyi^^Jc' afternoon came Git., sun went in rear) (124.15) 
da^o'l dVhiwiliUt'e^ I ran close behind 
As happens more or less frequently with all body-part prefixes, 

the primary meaning, at least in English translation, of dl^- 

seems lost sight of at times: 

ahaidi^yowo'^da^ coining into house to fight (abai- into house ; 
yowo'^da^ being) 24.14 

1 Though perhaps better she held him with heb bbeast, taking gel- as instrument. 
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p!aridVhana^^8 it stopped (wind, rain, snow, hail) 152.16 
In a number of verbs dl^- expresses: felling, digging under, or 
erecting a tree or stick, the fundamental notion being probably 
that of activity at the butt end of a long object: 

di^sgoUolha ISm he was always cutting down trees 108.8 

dVTcfoloWn (tree) was dug under 48.5 

di^lsguyu'^JcIin (tree) was made to fall by being dug under 

48.7, 8, 12 
pJaAdi^lo^^gwa'n I make (stick, pestle) stand up (by placing 

it on its butt end) (116.18; 176.1, 2) 
pla-idVsgimi'sgam they set (house posts) down into ground 

11. ha- 

(a) woman's PRIVATE parts: 

hatslayap' she washed her private parts 
hsi^iUUsIdgi'^n he touched her private parts 
]isi%we8ga'ha¥^ she spread apart her legs 26.4 

(6) in: 

(ddnxddgwa) hedslaydlc^ he washed inside (of his ear) 
(dSxda) held'^Jc'i he stuck it into (Us mouth) 
(s'inlxda) hedele'p^i he stuck it up into (his nose) 
hedohon he caught them in trap (literally, he caused them 

to die in) (100.8) 
(gwdn) hatlvlugwa^^n I follow in (trail) (96.8,9) 
haZo'^fc* she put on (her dress), they put on (their skins, 

garments) 160.6 
heiHhu^lu^Jidl they skinned them 160.5 
hAya-ut'ge'netsla^n I put on (my vest) 
As the last examples show Ao- sometimes conveys the special 
notion of putting on or taking off a skin or garment. 

12. gwel- 

(a) LEG, IN LEG, WITH LEG: 

gweltslaydp^ he washed his legs 

gwelle'ye^sde^ I am lame 

gwelZo'^fc**' put on (your leggings)! 

gwe\H*wi^^n I beat him in running (lit., I-leg-left-him) (184.14) 

gwelsaltley^na^n * I have no fat in my legs and feet 102.22 

(6) UNDER, AWAY FROM VIEW: 

gwehnatsIa^Jc^ they put (food) away (sc, imder platforms) 

124.22; (132.8) 
gwelgel^yowo^da' he having his back to him (Uterally, facing 

him away from view) 122.7 

1 This form is an excellent example of the rather uncommon coordinate iiae of two body-part preflztf 
(gwel- LEG and sal- foot). ' 
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13. la- 

(a) FBONT or BODT (probftUj belly m contrasted with gel- 
bbeast) : 
laislaydp' he washed himself in front of body 

(ft) BURST, BIP open: 

Isd'hd'^x it biurst 24.17 

l&Hfhd'^JcHfha^ you (pi.) shall rip them open Gike game 

after roasting) 118.5 
l&salfW^gi^n I burst it with my feet (140.22) 
Wwayai^hd'^gi^n I rip it open with knife {vxiya knife, as 

incorporated instrument) 

14. sal" 

(fib) FOOT, WITH foot: 

sdXLatstagV^n I stepped on it (instrument sal-: I foot-touched 

it) (196.18) 
sdX^UatsfagV^n I touched his foot (object sal-; instrument v) 
salts !aydp^ he washed his feet 
8B\xtLgl they are standing 63.2 
Jie'^^salfgUn kick him off! (24.17) 
(dsaina'^V he kicked him 86.16,17,18 
gdham salgwiH'gwaV kick it way up! 
ssAyuwo'^s he suddenly lifted up his foot (as when frightened) 

(cf. imder dch and s'irin) 
sBlp!l*nd'^¥wa^n I warmed my feet 

15. al" FACE, with eye, to, at 

This is in all respects the most difficult prefix in regard to the 
satisfactory determination of its exact meaning. In a large 
number of cases it seems to involve the idea of sight, not infre- 
quently adding that concept to a form which does not in 
itself convey any such implication. In most of the verb- 
forms, however, many of which have already been given 
imder other prefixes, the al- seems to have no definitely ascer- 
tainable signification at all. In some cases it may be consid- 
ered merely as an empty element serving as a support for a 
post-positive modal particle. For example: 

Sbl-his-gulugwa'^n I am desirous of something 

where his tbying can not occupy an initial position 

al-^ir-yokloyaY did you know him? 
Here b\y6k!oyaH'^ in itself hardly differs in content from 
yoJcIoyaY yoxj knew him. The most satisfactory definition 
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that can be given of a2- in its more general and indefinite 
use is that it conveys the idea of motion out from the sphere 
of the person concerned, whether the motion be directed 
toward some definite goal (object) or not; an approximate 
translation in such cases would be to, at. The correctness 
of this interpretation is borne out by the fact that air at 
times replaces a more definite local phrase, as though it were 
a substitute for it, of the same general formal but weaker 
material content. 
wd^da lo^gwa^^n to-him I-thrust-it, where wa/^da definitely ex- 
presses a local pronominal idea to, at him. 
Compare: 

a\ld^^gv)i^n I stretched it out to him 
where the exact local definition of the action is not so clearly 
expressed; the direct object of the verb being here not the 
object thrust, but the person aimed at, while the indirectness 
of the action is interpreted by means of oZ- as an adverbial or 
local modification of the verbal content. The change of vowel 
in the ending, a — i, is closely connected, as we shall later see, 
with this change of "face" in the verb. The first form may 
be literally translated as to-him i-it-thbust; the second, as 
i-HiM-TO-THBUST (it). Similarly, in sl^Uatslagi'^n i touched 
his body, the aZ- is probably best considered as a general 
directive prefiix replacing the more special prefiixes (such as 
sal-y 8'ivr, and so on) that indicate the particular part of the 
body affected, or, as one might put it, the exact limit of 
motion. The use of al' iiy local phrases shows clearly its 
general local significance: als*o<*ma7 at, to the mountain; 
ga^a^l to that, as postposition equivalent to to, fob, fbom. 
(a) FACE, eye: 

el^o^dim/^n I look aroimd for him (cf . o^da'^n I himt for him) 
(92.27) 

tiiM'^gi^n I see, look at him (-xl^g- never occurs alone) 186.7; 
188.11. 

eLlgaya'^n he turned his face 

slyebebi'^n I showed it to him (77.8) 

aXyowofe^ I looked (cf . yowdfe^ I was) (64.3) 

sltslayaga'^n I washed his face (64.5) 

manx elnu'^Vwa he painted his (own) face 
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elt!ayd^¥ he foimd, discovered it (literally, he eye-foimd it; 

cf. under «in-, dd«-, and gd-) 47.10; 92.27; 194.13 
dXagaldHiwi'^n I looked at them (moving head slightly to 

side) 
eXflo^JcIa^lxde^ I have pimples on my face (cf. 102.20) 
slfvxipIaTwap^na'n I blink with my eyes 102.20 
eAwe'JdcHa'n I shine 
xd^B,'lt!anaM they watched it (Kterally, they-between-eye- 

held it; xd-^al as incorporated local phrase[?]) 136.8 

(&) TO, at: 

It is at least possible, if not very probable, that oZ- to, at, and 
al~ EYE, PACE, are two entirely distinct prefixes. As many 
preceding examples have incidentally illustrated the local use 
of a?-, only a few more need be given: 

slp^oUp^auM he blew on it 15.1 

alA%tto?e' I go hunting (42.1; 58.14; 70.2; 126.21) 

slgesegasa'lfe^ I was washing 

sJJieme^Jc' they met him 24.11 

alHxlepIe'xlap^ he mashed it up into dough-like mass 94.11 

elHts'Io'^di^n I touch, reach it 

slse'^gi'n I bowed to him (172.10) 

16. dl^al' forehead: 

Sj^'altslaydp* he washed his forehead 

dJ^^algelegala'ms he tied his hair up into top-knot 172.2 

dVeiWd'^p^gwa he put (dust) on his forehead 136.28 

17. gwenha^U" nape: 

gwenha'-ute/aj/dgra'n I shoot off nape of neck 
gwenhsrufhe'^gams he has his hair tied in back of his head 

It will have been noticed that several of the body-part prefixes 
have developed special uses that almost entitle them, at times, to 
being considered verbal in function. Thus xd^- back, between has 
been seen to develop, from its latter local use, the more strictly verbal 
one of cutting, spUtting, breaking, or rending in two; the ideas of 
BETWEEN and of DIVISION IN TWO are naturally closely associated. 
The specialized semiverbal uses of some of the prefixes may be thus 

listed: 

don, de- activity in reference to fire (bum, set on fire, glow) 
xd^- rend in two (cut, spKt, break) 
dl*- crushing activity (mash, squeeze) 
dl*- fell, erect (long object) 
Jiar- dress, undress 
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lor- hxiTst, rip op«Ki 
al-- look, see 

The resemblance between this nse of the Takehna body-part prefixes 
and the Siouan use of verb prefixes denoting instrumental activities 
(e. g., Ponka ha- by pressing with the hand, ma- by cutting, ^ 
WITH THE MOUTH, BY BLOWING) is Hot far to Seek, although in Takehna 
the development seems most plausibly explained from the local, rather 
than the instrumwital, force of the prefixes. Neither the employment 
of Takehna body-part nor of Siouan instrumental prefixes with verb 
stems is in any morphologic respect comparable to the pecuUar com-, 
position of initial and second^position verb stems characteristic of 
Algonkin and Yana. The same general psychic tendency toward 
the logical analysis of an appareeatly wnple activity into its com- 
ponent elements, however, seems evident in the former as well as in 
the latter languages. 

i 37. LOCAL PBEPIXE0 

The purely local prefixes, those that are not in any way associated 
with parts of the body, are to be divided into two groups: 

(1) Such as are used also in the formation of noim and pronoun 
local phrases or of postpositions, these being in that regard closely 
allied to the body-part prefixes in their more general local use; an( 

(2) Such as are employed strictly as verbal prefixes, and are inca- 
pable of entering into combination with denominating elements. The 
following table gives all the common prefixes of both groups, examples 
of noun or pronoun local phrases being added in the last column: 



Prefix. 




Local phrase. 


fton- 


aoross, tbroufb 


kanwaxga^ across the creek 


Ao-tt- 


under, down 


hawandi under me 


*«-- 


sway, off 


kefrOfmutH beyond the mountain 


dal- 


awaj into bzasb, aatnong, between 


dan gadaH among rocks 


myor 


on both sides 


h&'^yadi on both sides of, around me 


Mac 


yonder, fw off 




me^' 


hither 




Wfr 


around 




iMWi^ 


inftant,«ttU 




wo- 


together 




ftdo. 


up 




ba-U 


out, out of house 




p/a-i- 


down 




aba4- 


in house, into house 




bam- 


up into air 




Wfn- 


in river 
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Of these, the first five belong to the first group, the last nine to the 
second. The position of M**- and me*- is somewhat doubtful; but 
the fairly evident etymological connection of the former with M^^ya 
and the correlative relation in form and meaning between me*- and 
Ae**-, make it probable that they are to be classed with the first 
group. While some of these prefixes (such as dal- and Jum-) are 
inconceivable as separate adverbial elements, others (particularly 
(ibor-i, which is apparently composed of demonstrative element a- 
THis + ior-i) are on the border-land between true prefix and inde- 
pendent adverb, me'- and Ae**-, though they are never used alone, 
stand in close etymological relation to a number of local adverbs 
(such as eme* here and ge thebe), which also, though not so rigidly 
as to justify their being termed prefixes, tend to stand before the 
verb. The diflference between local prefix and adverb is one of 
degree rather than of fundamental morphologic traits; in any case, 
it is rather artificial to draw the line between me'- in such forms as 
me'ylu come back! and ge in, e. g., ge 'ycwo'^ there rr is. Sometimes, 
though not frequently, two local prefixes, neither of them a body-part 
element, occur in a single verb form. See, e. g., pfai-hau- imder 2 
below, also dbairba/^' 62.1. 

1. han^ THROUGH, across: 

hanyada'f*e* I swim across 
\iB,i[igvnd%'V'' he threw it across 120.22 
hAii'v)a'alQtn/^¥ he looked through it 
hanyei^e'** he went back across 178.16 

gwa/n-hsiXisgd'Hde' I lie stretched across the trail Qiterally, I- 
road-across-cut) (148.8) 

2. ha^'U' UNDER, down: 

horngwenyutlu'yidi'n I swallow it down greedily , making grunting 

noise (126.10) 
horUsdJc''* he paddled him down river (6d*- up river) 
hsrnyowo'fe' I sweat (literally, I-imder-am) 
ei plar-ihe/'Ut'gu^px canoe upset 60.8 
horuhana^^s it stopped (raining) 196.8 

3. fee^- OFF, away: 

he*lZe7Me'*Jfc' he killed them off 14.13; 110.21; 144.6 
he^'sgo'^da'n I cut it off (44.4); 72.10; (92.14,16) 
he^'gwidi^¥^ he threw it away 
he^Huk^wa he went away from him (23.12; 146.18) 
h.e'^saltgUnfgini'n I kick him off (24.17) 
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he^Hhv/lupU'n I beat off bark (with stick) 
he^HVaplaTihi'n I chipped them off (92.3) 
he^hud^ga'^n I buy it Oiterally, I carry it off) (176.17) 
he^H^guyv/^^s it is blistered 

4. dal- INTO BBUSH^ among: 

daXyewe'^' he ran off into brush 14.6; 110.10 
da\gvndV¥^ he threw it into brush 
daX fd'^'di'n I mix it with it (178.5) 
dslxabUi'^ he jumped between them 106.20 

5. hd'ya" on both sides: 

ha^yagrini'^fc' they passed each other 

h&yawatlem^xia^ they assemble coming from both sides 144.23 

6. h&^ FAB off: 

ha'«'j/et(;e*« they returned going far off 146.22; (47.4; 188.1) 
hs/xdd^^xdagwa'n I threw something slippery way off 
This prefix is evidently identical with the demonstrative stem M^ 
seen, e. g., in hd^'ga that one tondeb. 

7. me^^ hifheb: 

me'gini'^Jc' he came here 146.24 (ge gini''¥ he went there 77.7) 
ha^nme^gini^lc' they come from across (note two local prefixes; 

TianginW they go across) 
me^y^^ come back! (yell return!) (23.11,12,13,14; 96.5); 59.5 
me^MwUi'^ he came running this way 

Not infrequently me*- conveys the fuller id6a of c^ome to , 

as in: 
mB^lSp'xip' come (pi.) and chop for me! 90.16 

8. tvl' abound: 

wiHf ge'ye^xi they are surroimding me (48.13; 190.14) 
wifge^ye^^¥i they put it round about 176.14 

9. hawi' IN FBONT, still: 

(howiydnt'e^ I go in front 

Ihawiyana'^s front dancer 

hawiJaxa'^m still they come, they keep coming 146.1 

60" h&widegv/lkldlxdd^ after a while it will blaze up (60** = now) 

10. WO' togetheb: 
weJcIoyoxinik^ we go together 

YfB,%t8'!o'm^¥ squeeze (your legs) together! (26.5) 
laPyfwmlik^'' he traveled up along (river) (literally, he went up 

having it together with him) 21.14 
waj/ani'^ he followed him Giterally, he went having him together 

with him) 23.11 
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wsdfemixia^ they are assembling together (110.3) ; 144.23 

WAHHoxo'xi he gathered them together 112.6 

WAtHllk^ni she gave them one each 130.4 

wei'^UmiY he talked to him 59.16; 63.10 

da'gaxdeV wA^alVgeyefVgiyi^n I tied it about my head Giterally, 

my-head I-together-to-surroimd-it) 
p!d*^8 weJc!e^wa'lxgv)a snow is whirling aroimd 

Sometimes wo- seems to indicate simultaneity of activity, as in: 
weildHa^uhi she kept twining basket (while talking) 61.5 

In many cases the adverbial meaning of wo- is hardly apparent; and 
one is sometimes in doubt whether to look upon it as the prefix 
here discussed or to identify it with the instrumental element 
war- WITH, WITH ip; the two may indeed be at bottom identical. 

11. ba^' UP (55.16; 69.10; 60.11; 63.6,12): 

ba»<Zim'*a; (clouds) were spread out in long strips Qiterally, they 

stretched up) 13.3 
ba*f/6&6'eVIgetup 186.14; (196.1) 
hA^wadawaya^V^ he flies up with it 
ba*2/ani'^ he picked it up 15.9; 24.3; 59.15 
Ictiyl^x ba*ic?di* smoke comes out Qiterally, up-arrives) 29.3 
{ddnxda) hA^algwilVs he turned up (his ear) 
{daJc'wUi) hh'^gini'*¥ he went up (on top of house) 30.6 
ba*«*d'*«* stand up! 

ba*2/et(?6'** he got better Qiterally, he-up-retumed) (15.2) 
heJ^Juiwa'^V she dipped up (water) 

12. 6a-i- OUT, OUT OP HOUSE, OUT OP WATBB TO LAND, FROM 

PLAIN TO mountain: 

hsriyewe'*^ they went out again 

horizodo^xaf she took oflf (her garment) 13.4 

hsr'isili'xgwa he lands with (boat) 13.5 

hsrisdJc'^ he came to land 

hsri^a'lyowo^ he looked outside 

hsrihimima^^n I drive him out 

ba-i gwidi^V'' he threw it out 92.15,16 ; Qiaxiya'dat) hdAgwidilc'^ 

he threw it (from in the water) on to land (31.2) 
hiAhiliwaY you jumped out of house 24.15; (46.6) 
Qvadedl) hsriyeweyini'^n I took it out (of my mouth) Oiterally, 

I-out-caused-it-to-retum) 
haridehenenaY you are through eating (literally, you-out-mouth- 

are-finished) (132.14) 
ba-i/ /ixi'xi he pulled (guts) out 92.17 

iddk's'd^^ma/J) hei-iwd¥ he got up (on the moimtain) 124.4; (60.9) 
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In certain idiomatic turns the primary signification of horir ia as 
good as lost: 
(^«Z-)ba-imate/a^t' he began to sing (lit., hensong-out-put) 102.17 
hQr-ik!iyi''¥ he comes 92.1, 2; 156.24; 168.13 

13. pid'i' down: 

-plBi'lHana'M^n I held him down 

-plar-igwidi^'lc'^ he threw it down 

-ploriwaya^^ he went to lie down, to sleep Git., he down-slept) 25.9 

floriloTioU^e^ I fell down Giterally, I down-died) 

^Isriyewe'*^ (arrow) fell down back 22.5; 48.14 

plori^a^lyowo^ he looked down 26.14 

p!aii/(m?o'^ they sat down Giterally, they down-were) 66.2 

^^h'isgaya'pxde' I lay down 

14. abO'i' IN HOUSE, INTO HOUSE 

It would perhaps be best to consider this an independent adverb 
(demonstrative pronoun a- this + 6a-i-, formed analogously 
to eme^ hebe [= demonstrative adverb e- hebe + me^); its 
correlative relation to hor-i- makes it seem advisable to give 
examples of its occurrence here: 

ohaigini^'F he went inside 25.8; 27.7,13; 64.3 

ahaihiwUV^ he ran inside 16.12 

aba-iwot' they went into house 29.6; (44.7); 160.19 

shar-iyowofe^ I stay at home 

abaite/a*'X:*te/a'*Xr' he stepped into house 31.3 

15. ham~ up into Am 

This prefix occurs often with preposed elements gd- or di*- as 
gdham- or dl^ham-y which would seem to mean respectively 

WITH BELLY SIDE UP and WITH BAOK SIDE UP, Or IN FBONT OF 

and DiBECTLT OVEB ouc: 
hB.Jxigwidi'V^ he threw it up 
gelbamjPM^idi^X:'*^ he threw it up 
dl^hdi.mgmdi'V'' he threw it up 
gelbamsai*'' he shot it up 22.5 
gelbamVZyoi^o* he looked up 
gelba'ms'i^t^Zi: he was sitting up (in tree) 48.7 

16. xam^ IN BivEB, into wateb, fbom mountain to plain: 
xeLJXidltsIayap' he washed himself in river 
xsi.mgwidi^F'' he threw it into river (33.6) ; 108.5 
xsiirJiiwili'^^ he ran to river 29.13; 94.16 
xafmhUdp^iauJc' they became in river (==were drowned) 166.16 
xamVZyot^* he looked down from top of mountain 124.4 (con- 
trast plsLiWlyowo^ he looked down from ground 26.14) 
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{ 38. IN8TBX7XBNTAL wa- 
it is somewhat difficult to classify this prefix, as it does not belong 
either to the body-part or the purely local group. Strictly speaking 
it should be considered the incorporated form of the demonstrative 
pronoun in its instrumental function. As Was seen above, it may 
represent an instrumental noim, but, while the noun may itself be 
incorporated to denote the instrument, this is not the case with the 
demonstrative pronoun. For example: 

ga wede yaplorwarddmhiga' that not I-people-with-shall-kill ( = 1 
shall not kill people therewith) 

In other words, it would seem likely that such a form as ga aNoar- 
tslayagi'^n i wash him with that is related to an aNoatalayagi'^n 
I WASH HIM WITH IT as, e. g., xi al^watslayagi'^n i wash him with 
WATER, to the form alxitslayagi'^n i wateb-wash him, i. e., the wd- 
in dNoatslaydgi'^n is to be regarded as an incorporated ga that, it 
(such forms as ^algatslaya^'^ have never been foimd to occur). It 
wiU be noticed that the verb-forms with incorporated wa- are nor- 
mally characterized by a suffixed -i- or -Ai-; as soon, however, as the 
verb loses its instrumental "face," this -i- is replaced by the normal 
-a-. Thus: 

wUau watslayagV^n arrow I-shoot * -him-with-it (with incorpo- 
rated wa^i wila^u arrow being outside the verb-structure and 
in apposition with war) 
but: 

tslayaga'^n wi'lau v)a^ I-shoot-him arrow with (in which also war 
stands outside the verb-complex, acting as an instrumental 
postposition to wUa'^u) 
Examples of instrumental wa- are: 

{8alxdek')8al''walat8tagi'^n I touched him with my foot Oiterally, 
my-foot I-foot-with-it-touched-him) 

iTl*)wA^u^gwa'nM I drink (water) with it 

(yap!a)ws,t!omomi'^n I kill (people) with it (but yapla tlomoma'^n 
I kill people) 

alwatsIey^Vwide^ 1 washed myself with it 

ga his do^mia gdwsLgvlugwi^^n 1 try to kill him with that (literally, 
that trying killing-him I-with-desire-it) 

se^Jr-wedsIdelamda^ I write with it 

iluxde^¥)wsigayar-iwi'^n 1 used to eat with (my hands) 

1 Aorist Ulayag- shoot and aorlst tslayaif- wash are only apparently identical, being respectively formed 
from stems «aa^ and te/d^. 
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{pHm)wMana'MnTc^ they will spear (salmon) with it 28.15 (ct 
sana^nTc^ they will spear it) 
Although, as was suggested before, the prefix war- as instrument 
may be ultimately identical with the adverbial war- togetheb (the 
concepts of doing something with, by means of it and doing 
SOMETHING TOGETHER WITH IT are not Very far removed), the two 
can not be regarded as convertible elements. This is clearly brought 
out in such forms as h&n wAHwsit!oxo^xi^n i tioked them together 
WITH STICK. Literally translated, this sentence reads, stick i- 
together-hand-with-it-picked-them; the first wo- is the adver- 
bial prefitx; t-, the general instrumental idea conveyed by the 
character of the verb (gather with one's hands) ; and the second 
wa^, the incorporated representative of the more specific instrument 
hSm STICK. If preferred, v- may be interpreted, though less prob- 
ably, as a local element (rlwar- =with it in hand). 

2. Formation of Verb-Stems (§§ 39, 40) 

S 39. GENEBAL BEMABKS 

By a verb-stem will be here imderstood not so much the simplest 
possible form in which a verb appears after being stripped of all its 
prefitxes, personal elements, tense-forming elements, and derivative 
suflSxes, but rather the constant portion of the verb in all tense and 
mode forms except the aorist. The verb-stem thus defined will in 
the majority of cases coincide with the base or root, i. e., the simplest 
form at which it is possible to arrive, but not always. Generally 
speaking, the aorist is characterized by an enlargement of the base 
that we shall term "aorist stem," the other tense-modes showing 
this base in clearer form; in a minority of cases, however, it is the 
aorist stem that seems to coincide with the base, while the verb-stem 
is an amplification of it. Examples will serve to render these remarks 
somewhat clearer: 



Aorist stem 


Vcrb-etem 


Probable base 


tlomom' 


dihm- 


dOum-WL 


naga^ 


lOmg- 


fUSfiiKiMff-) say to 


hCM- 


haJa- 


Ado^ answer 


Gud. 


otUh 


^t^^ hunt for 


lohol- 


loJuh 


loh-die 


yuluyalr 


yviyai. 


ytt^rub 
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By far the larger number of verbal bases are monosyllabic. Where 
the simplest radical element that can be analyzed out remains dis- 
syllabic (as in dawi- ply, agarir- perceive, yimi- lend), the proba- 
bility is always very great that we have to reckon either with ampli- 
fications of the base, or with sufi^es that have become so thoroughly 
amalgamated with the base as to be incapable of separation from it 
even in formal analysis; in some cases the dissyllabic character of 
the verb-stem is due to a secondary phonetic reason (thus dawir is 
for dawy-, cf. dauy-; while in ajran- the second a is inorganic, the 
real stem thus being "^agn-) . Most bases end either in a vowel or, more 
frequently, in a single consonant; such as end in two consonants (as 
yalg- dive, s'omd- boel, hUw- ,^ump) may often be plausibly suspected 
of containing a petrified suffixed element. 

The few examples of verb and aorist stems already given suffice to 
indicate the lack of simple, thorough-going regularity in the forma- 
tion of the aorist stem from the base. Given the verb-stem, it is 
possible only in the minority of cases to foretell the exact form of the 
aorist stem. Thus, if do^hfn- had followed the analogy of the pho- 
netically parallel nd^g-, we should have in the aorist not Uomom-y 
but dome-; similarly, the phonetic similarity of odo- and loho- would 
lead us to expect an aorist stem lo^h-, and not lohoi-, for the latter. 
Nor is it safe to guess the form of the verb-stem from a given aorist 
stem. Thus, while the aorist lohoi- corresponds to a verb-stem loho-, 
yewei- corresponds to yev^ return; nagai-, to no- say, do; and 
IcUmei-, to Jdemn- do, make. Mere phonetic form has, indeed, com- 
paratively little to do with determining the relation of the two 
stems. This is clearly evidenced by the following <jases of homony- 
mous but etymologically distinct bases with corresponding aorist 
stems. 



Verb base 


Meaning 


Aorist stem 


heem- 


1. mock 

2. wrestle 


hemeham- 
hermm- 


heegw- 


1. work 

2. relate 


hegwehaguh 
hegw(h)aagvh , hegwe- 
hagio- 


heen- 


,1. be finished 
2. wait for 


henen- 
henee- 




1. find 


tlayag- 


dOag- 


12. buUd fire 


tIag(U- 
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The signification of the verb-stem gives aknost no inf ormatioii 
as to the form of the aorist stem, the various types of aorist forma- 
tion being each exemplified by a heterogeneous array of verbs, as far 
as any discernible similarity of meaning is concerned. It is true that, 
in a comparatively few cases, certain types of aorist formation can 
be shown to be characteristic of intransitive verbs; but in these the 
formation of the aorist stem involves the addition of a distinct pho- 
netic element that has every appearance of being a worn-down suffix. 

Not the least remarkable feature of tense-formation lies in the fact 
that the most frequently used of the tense-modes, the aorist (equivalent 
to inmiediate future, present, and past), generally shows the derived or 
amplified form of the base; while the far less important tense-modes, 
the future, inferential, potential, and present and future imperatives 
employ the generally more fundamental verb-stem. In its naked 
form the aorist stem appears as the third person subject third per- 
son object aorist transitive. For example: 

tlomdm he killed him 
Tuigd^ he said to him 
-MZ he answered him 
o^H' he hunted for him 

The bare verb-stem appears as the second person singular (third per- 
son object) present imperative intransitive and transitive. For ex- 
ample: 

dd«m kill him! 
odo'' hunt for him! 
na"" say! do! 

and as the first element of the periphrastic future, that will later 
receive treatment. 

In striking contrast to the extensive use in Athapascan of distinct 
and unrelated stems for the singular and plural, only a very few such 
cases have been discovered in Takelma; and even in these the singu- 
lar stem may, it seems, also be used in the plural. 



sing, verb-stem 


PI. verb-stem 


Sing, form 


PI. form 


ras'- stand 
8W<a- sit 


atrxdHi 


i'fu'inl he stands 

hOf^^asa'tde^ (- aflo*- 
tas') I come to a 
stand 

I am seated 


iolrxogwl they stand 

xog-xag-) we come to 
a stand 

aZ-xo%onoT we are 
seated 
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It is interesting to observe that, while stand and sir are intran- 
itive in the singular, the plural stems soL-xog^" and al-xdll*- make 
ransitive forms with a third personal object (-arui^t' first person 
Jural aorist transitive, -i^t' intransitive; of. tlomomarui'V we kill 
lim, but 8'a8'inlp'i¥ we stand and 8'uHmlVp^i¥ we are seated, dwell, 
jtay). 

The great majority of verb-stems are either necessarily transitive 
)r intransitive, or are made such by appropriate suflBxes. Only a 
'ew cases occur of verbs that are both transitive and intransitive, 
ihe respective forms being kept distinct only by the varying pro- 
lominal suffixes. Such are: 

TooyugvMJi/TinCe^ I am spoiled, and 7noyugvHinHi''n I spoil him 
ligtrTv-t'e^ I rest, and ligl^-nHt^'n I rest him 
Tduwvf^ they ran away in flight, and Jc!uwu he sowed, threw 
them about 

Certain forms are alike for both transitive and intransitive; e. g., 
second person plural subject: Tc!uvmwaYp\ 

§ 40. TYPES OF STEM-FOBMATION 

In looking over the many examples of verb and corresponding 
Etorist stems obtained, it was found possible to make out sixteen types 
af stem-relations. Of this large number of types about half are of 
frequent occurrence, while of each of the rest but few examples have 
been found. It is not claimed for a moment that all of these types 
should be regarded as being exactly on a par, but merely that they 
liave the value of forming a convenient systematization of the some- 
what bewildering' mass of methods of radical or base changes encoun- 
tered. It is very probable that some of these are ramiflcations of 
others, while some types show more or less petrified suffixes that for 
some reason or other became specialized in certain tenses. As com- 
parative linguistic material is entirely lacking, however, we can not 
make a genetic classification of types; a purely descriptive classifi- 
cation must suffice. 

In the following table of types of stem-formation, c means conso- 
nant; Vf vowel; d, the fortis correspondent of c; c^, c,, and so on, other 
consonants; v^ denotes pseudo-diphthong; other letters are to be 

literally interpreted, 
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■^r 


Fonnula verb^tem 


Fonnula aorlst stem 


Example verb-stem 


Example aorist stem 


1 


l>+C 


»»+c 


o6- dig up 


5«6- 


2 


v+ie) 


iH-c+v 


yo-be 


yoKW- 


3 


»+C+Cl 


iH-c/+P+Ci 


jfiitoMaugh 
lma«^put 


maUlag* 


4a 


»t»+C 


lH-c+lH-< 


rdo^cry 


Vagal- 


46 


v+e+v 


iH-c+iH-i 


loAo- die 


lohot- 


5 


v+e+v 


»»+c 


iiana-go 


y*m- 


6 


v-^-e! 


©•+C 


p'dtAmix 


p'*K^ 


7a 


C-k-W-k-Ci 


c/+»+Ci+t; 


d««6- arise 


tja>e- 


76 


C+»»+Ci 


c/+tH-Ci+5+< 


<2il«^w-wear 


tfUgiO' 


8 


C+»»+Ci 


C/+»+Ci+»+Ci 


^du^dig 


hJoMr 





C+»»+Ci 


c/+t^4-y+»+Cl 


<2d(v-flnd 


tlayao- 


10a 


C+K+Ci) 


C+»+C(+Ci) 


»-play 


10^ 


106 


C+»+Ci 


c+tH-ci+c(+i>) 


lana^ fight 


MOfi*- 


11 


c+tH-Ci+c 


C+»+Ci+»+C 


liafpy-talk 


yawai- 


12 


C+»»+Ci 


c+»»+Ci+c+a+ci 


tlhk- play shlimy 


tfhUIau- 


13a 


c+iH-Ci+c+o+Ci 


c+»+ci+i>+c+a+ci 


$en8Qn- whoop 


unetan- 


. 136 


c+»+ci+c/+a+ci 


c+»+ci+»+c/+a+ci 


<2ii»/a^ stuff with 


drnvtlalr 


13c 




c+H-ci+v+c+ci 




fo6o26-be aooostooMd 
to pound (also 
lobolab') 


14 


iH-c 


t^4-c+lH-n 


xee6-do 


xd)en- 


(15a 


— 


-i< 


«*a<*afi- stand 


saaMi-y 


(156 


•iU 


-i< 


ittnfc/a«- Ue spread out 


Onknt-) 


(W 


t^4-c+Cl+< 


V+C+I>+Ci 


ibMM-belean 


llatat-) 



Not all forms find an exact parallel in one of the sixteen types 
here listed. There is a considerable number of more or less isolated 
cases left, particularly of frequentative or usitative forms, that it is 
difficult to classify; but on closer examination some at least of these 
are seen to be secondary developments. Verbnstem (d-sgaluxdiw)' 

KEEP LOOKING BY TUBNING HEAD SLIGHTLY TO SIDE, as Compared tO 

aorist stem al^sgald^liaAvy, looks anomalous because* of its apparently 
inserted first -w-; but these two forms become explicable as frequen- 
tative developments, according to Type 8, of their corresponding 
simplexes, verb-stem alsgalw' look by tcbning head to side and 
aorist stem oL-agalaw-. It will be convenient to dispose of such 
anomalous and difficult cases under such headings as allow them to 
appear as at least comparatively regular formations. It should not 
be supposed that a particular verb-stem always and necessarily 
involves a fixed aorist stem in all possible derivations of the verb, 
though in probably the larger number of cases such a fixed parallel- 
ism may be traced. As examples of the o(^currence of more than one 
aorist stem to match a verb-stem may be mentioned: 
§ 40 
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verb-stem -aciXr/- see; aorist Type 6 -051^- and Type 2 -aslfc/i-axi- 
see (without object) 

verb-stem yevr return; aorist intransitive Type 4 yeweir-, causa- 
tive Type 2 yewe'-nr-, and, according to Type 8, yewew-aid- 
go back for some one 

There are few if any verbs whose verb and aorist stems absolutely 
joincide. If in nothing else the two diflfer at least in the quantity 
)f the stem vowel, the aorist stem always tending to show a long 
rowel. In some cases the two (dissyllabic) stems seem identical in 
}honetic form because of the persistence of an inorganic a in the 
»cond syllable of the verb-stem and* the presence of a repeated 
•adical a in the second syllable of the aorist stem. Sometimes only 
certain of the forms built on the verb-stem exhibit the inorganic a; 
n such cases the secondary character of the a is directly proven by 
^he forms that lack it. A case in point is: 

aorist stem ts'layawr hide; verb-stem te*/ay[a]*m- and ts'Iorimr 

Other verbs, however, are phonetically so constituted as to require 
the presence of the inorganic a in all forms derived from the verb- 
jtem. Such are: 

aorist stem agan- feel, hear; verb-stem ag[a]nr 
aorist stem ptdhan- be ripe, done; verb stem p!ah[a]n- 

Under such circumstances ambiguous forms may result; e. g., 
m^a/gsuiiY may be construed either as an aorist (you felt it) or as 
El potential (you would feel it) derived from the stem ag[a]nn. 
But evidence is not lacking even in these cases to prove the inor- 
ganic character of the second a in the non-aorist forms. One test 
bas been already referred to in another cormection — the incapabiUty 
of a secondary diphthong (a diphthong involving an inorganic a) to 
have a rising accent. Thus: 

aorist Jd***agafi (-aga^n) he heard it; but imperative (Za^ag[a']n 
hear it! 
A second test is the failure of inorganic a to become ablauted to e. 
Thus: 

aorist plehen- a'nxi he causes me to be done; but future p!eh[a]n- 
a^nxinF he will cause me to be done 

The various types of stem-formation will now be taken up in the 
order of their occurrence in the table. 

1 Brackets indicate an inorganic element. 
3045°— BuU. 40, pt 2— 12 7 § 40 
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Type 1. Verb-stem v+c; aorist v*'+<j. In this type are embraced 
partly monosyllabic and partly dissyllabic verb-stems that either 
seem to undergo no chaage at all in the aorist or merely lengthen 
the stem-vowel. The number of verbs that follow the type does not 
seem to be very great. Examples: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

woga'^^* he will arrive (196.20) w6"k* he arrived 47.15 

oha'n I shall dig it up b^ha'^n I dug it up (48.7) 

yi^l<* copulating 86.5 yiUa'^n I copulated with her 26.3 

ugwa'7* I shall drink it (162.17) u"gwa'^n I drank it 186.3 

hogwana'n I shall make him run ho^gwaTw/^n I made him run 

(138.2) (79.2) 

Tdn^x-mwa'^8 coward 76.5 ; Ain*a5-nf wa'^n I was afraid (17.7) 

(160.19) 

w«V« I shall travel (178.11) vflVe' I traveled (90.1) 

tH^Wmxade^ I shall go fishing tli^Wmxade^ I went fishing 

yimi^hin I shall lend it to him yi^miya'^n I lend it to him 

(98.14) (98.15) 

huli'n^'6« I shall be tired out hu^H'nf e^ I was tired out (102.1) 

hagaife* I shall have a cold thrill hagaif e® I had a cold thrill 166.1 

lohoTMi'Ti I shall cause him to die loho"7ia'% I caused him to die 

(100.8) 

oZ-ge'yande* I shall turn my face al- geyana'^n I turned my face 

As regards the accent of the stem syllable, the examples show that, 
whenever accented, it takes the rising pitch when long, the raised 
pitch when short (and final). Compare further: 

o^p' he dug it up 124.5, 12 Mn^x^lU he was afraid 

Uk''' he drank it 162.20 ai-geya^n he turned his face 

Type 2. Verb-stem v + c; aorist v + c+v. If, as seems probable, 
the second consonant of verbal bases ending in two consonants is in 
many cases really a petrified suflSx, a very large proportion of those 
verbs that might be listed under Type 3 really beloB^g here, thus 
making Type 2 probably the most numerously represented of all types. 
In some forms it is possible to detect the derivative character of the 
second consonant by a comparison of etymologically related forms 
that lack it; e. g., in ts'Ielm- rattle (aorist ts'Idem-), the -m- is 
shown to be a suffix, though of no determinable signification, because 
of its absence i^ the corresponding frequentative ts'Idets'Ial-. i 
corroborative phonetic test lies in the treatment of the first con- 
sonant of the cluster, in so far as verbs following Type 3 show a fortis 
in the aorist as against a media or tenuis in the verb-stem, while those 
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of Type 2 suffer no change in this respect; e. g., verb-stem wism- 
MOVE has aorist according to Type 3, wits'Iim-, as contrasted with 
7erb-stem fgism- get green with aorist of Type 2 t'gisim- (fgism^ 
should therefore be analyzed as base fgis- + suffix -m-). This 
criterion enables us to pick out an otherwise unsuspected suffix in 
7erbs like t!ap'g- finish, aorist tidbdg- (not Type 3, Hlaplag-), but 
can be applied only where the first consonant of the verb-stem is «, 
i, d, or g. A more general phonetic test would seem to be the 
position occupied by the inorganic vowel -a-. In those cases in 
wrhich we have most reason to consider the second consonant as 
part of the base, this -a- follows the cluster as '''constant'' a; while 
otherwise, and indeed in the majority of cases, it is inserted between 
the two consonants: wismaTe^ i shall move (base wism-), but 
fgisa^mfe^ i (as plant) shall get green. An application of these 
various criteria, were sufficient material at hand, would probably 
show that but a comparatively small niimber of verbs follow Type 3. 
Examples of verbs of Type 2 are: 



Verb-stem 

i-tlant'n I shall hold him (28.11) 
wor-klo^ja'n I shall go with him 

o'shin ( = ? ok-s-) I shall give it 

to you (178.15) 
oina'n I shall give it 
ysAxaldan I shall lose it (188.18) 
yoY«* I shall be (33.10) 
nak'inJt' he will say to him 

(94.16) 
da-s^ipxde^ I shall lie down • 
in^'ga'H" it will get hot 
s'omda'n I shall cook it 



Aorist stem 

i:-t!ana'Ai% I held him 73.16 
'u;a-k!oy6^n I went with him 

(33.15) 
ogu's&t^n I gave it to you 23.3 

ojona'^n I gave it (180.20) 
jalsixaMa^n I lost it (77.10) 
yowU'e^ I was (42.1) 
naga^ he said to him 180.7 

da-sgdijdJ'pxde^ I am lying down 
t uwu'^*:* it got hot 94.15 
s'omoda^^n I cooked it (58.10) 



Examples illustrating the intrusive -a- are : 



Verb-stem 

bila'i^'e^ I shall jump (160.17) 
ro^ada'n I shall love her 
kliya'fc'Je* I shall come 196.1 
gina'i'de* I shall go somewhere 

14.3 
i^wa'Vde^ I shall be good 



Aorist stem 

h^iut'e^ I jumped^ (45.14) 
milMa'^n I love her 
-k!iyi'fc*(?6« I came (156.24) 
gini'fc*d6* I went somewhere 

21.10 
duwtiX:*de* I was good (146.7) 



1 Perhaps best considered as belonging to Type 3 (verb-stem hilw-). 
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Verb-stem Aorista 

xuma'it*(!e* I shall be satiated xumu'it'd€* I was satiated 

(130.18) 
wiya^Jc'de' I shall groan wiyVVde' I groaned (192.11) 

xnda^mte^ I shall whistle xudum/V I whistled (33.16) 

ts'Iela'm^'e* I shall rattle tsMelem^V I rattled (102.13) 

ts'his.a'mfe* I shall make whis- ts'his'u^V I made whistling 
tling noise by drawing in noise (78.9,10,12) 
breath between teeth and 
lower lip 
Wga^nfe* I shall rest Mgint'e' I rested (79.2,4) 

yala'n^V I shall be lost (cf. 14.3) yalanf e* I am lost (note differ- 
ence in accent between aoiist 
and future) 

It is to be understood, of course, that this -a- is in no sense a 
characterizing future or non-aorist element, as, when the phonetic 
conditions allow, it drops out altogether. This takes place when the 
consonant following the intrusive -a- is itself followed by a vowel 
Thus the second person singular future {-ada'^) of some of the verbs 
listed has no -a-: hUwada^^, gingada'^, du^gada'% mfgada'^, ydlnada": 
Similarly the simple stem xud- whistle appears in xufma^^s whistleb. 

In regard to vocalic quantity it will be observed that the verbs ol 
this type divide themselves into two classes — those with short verb- 
stem vowel (such as tlan-, og-, 8'owrd-, gin-g-, yal-nr) and those vitl 
long verb-stem vowel (Jdo^y-, yoL-x-^dd'^ Wg'[a]n-j fu^-g-, mU^dld-]. 
The first and second stem vowels of the aorist of verbs of the first 
class are regularly both short (tlanor, ago-, a'amxh-d-, gini-g-, ycHcHi-) 
tjie aorists of the second class seem generally to have a short fii^ 
but long second vowel (Jdoyo^-, yaXd^-x-ald, ligl^-n-j fuwu^-g-, mUl^-i] 
The verb nd^g- (aorist nagor) say to and perhaps a few others («jfli- 
'p-x-y aorist sgaya^p-x-; al-tsldi-g- wash aorist al-tslaychg-; 
al'tsldirp^' WASH ONESELF, aorist cH'tsIayd^'p'-) do not follow this 
rule. Of the verb yo- (aorist yowo-) forms of both accent classes are 
foimd (yofe^ as well as yo'Ve^, yowo't^e^ as well as yowofe^, and 
indeed a lengthening of the second vowel of aorists of the first class 
seems to occur with considerable frequency. The rising for long and 
the raised for final short stem vowels seem to be the normal accents 
for verbs of Type 2, whether the stress falls on the first or second 
(in aorists) vowel. If, however, the accented vowel is followed by a 
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glottal catch or fortis consonant the accent, as generally in such a 
sase, is a falling one. Thus: 

s'b''''¥dfd€^ I shaU jump (148.8) ) s'ovro'^'^Vdfde^ I jump (48.15 ; 49.1) 
Such forms as wd-Jdoyo^ are only apparently opposed to the rule 
(see § 65). 

Type 3. Verb-stem v + c + c^; aorist v + c! + v + c^. The most 
satisfactory test of a verb of this type, is the intervocalic fortis 
consonant of the aorist stem as contrasted with the correspond- 
ing non-fortis consonant of the verb-stem. As only the minority of 
base-final consonant-clusters begin with a consonant that is capable 
af being changed to a fortis, there are in the material available only a 
few verbs to which the test can be applied. Those showing an 
intervocalic fortis (changed from non-fortis) in the aorist stem are: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

vlasgi'Ti I shall touch it i;-lats !agi'% I touched it 

masga'n I shall put it (102.15) matslaga'^n I put it 74.13 

wismada'^ you will move wits'Iima^^' you moved 148.16 

yo'k'yan I shall know it (162.6) yokloya'^n I knew it 50.5 

loip'dW'^f it will ram lop!odia'«^ it ramed 152.11 

In other verbs of this type the only characteristic of the aorist 
stem is the repetition between the consonants of the cluster /of the 
stem-vowel. The following verb-forms exemplify this group, with 
the reservation that if in any case the second consonant of the 
cluster be really a suflix, the form should be assigned to Type 2. . 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

t hiayana'n I shall go to get her t !amay aria'^n I went to get her 

married (150.5,19) married (148.5) 

ts!a-uya'^s fast runner 138.2 ts!awaK*6^ I ran fast 

dl^'VL^its'lamt' fool him! dl^iiyii'ts'lamda^n I fooled him 

hosuxaft'e^^ ( = baxm-) I shall come baxaffi^'^^ I came (114.16) 

ga-iwa'7i I shall eat it 128.18 gayawa'^n I ate it 30.11 

moigwana^n I shall spoil it moyugwaTia'^Ti I spoiled it 

(31.12) 

yo'"^s7ui7tIshall scare him (186.10) jowo'^sna^n I scared him 

(186.10) 

TasAgini'n I shall tell him malagim'^n I told him (30.15) 

6a-^xilgwi'n I shall snatch it . 6a-i-xiUgwi'^n I snatched it out 

out (33.4) 

1 This verb clearly belongs to Type 3 because of constant -o- following -xm-. Had It belonged to Type 2 
it would have assumed the form *baxa'm^ee. 
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Vtf b-stem Aoilst stem 

gwelrlelsde^ I shall be lame gwelrWje^sde^ I am lame 

idawlfe' I shall fly (166.18) dawatt'e^ I flew (166.18) 
lda-uya'*s flyer 

hori-hemga^n I shall take (food) 6a-^hemega'^n I took (food) 

out (16.10) out (58.9; 118.12) 

Tianr-g^lha^n I shall put (beam) ^7^-giliba'^n I put (beam) across 

across (176.3) 

6a-i-k!a*lsi'Ti I shall take it out 6a-i-k!ala'si^7i I took it out 

(25.4) 

p*elga'7i I shall go to war against p'elega'*n I went to vrsr against 

them (124.19) them (110.4) 

yamda'n I shall ask him (70.6) yamada'^n I asked him (56.3) 

yi'ms 'oZdan I shall dream about yimi'soZda^n I dreamed about 

him him 186.3 

7iarVrh.Qfii^sdd^ it will stop (rain- Aa-'U-hana'^s it stopped (rain- 
ing) (198.9) ing) 196.8 

yo"ga'n I shall marry her (192.16) yowoga'*n I married her (43.3) 

As long as the first consonant of the cluster is a semivowel (tr, y) 
or a liquid or nasal (Z, m, n), the question as to whether the verb 
belongs to Type 2 or Type 3 is a purely etymological or historical one. 
Descriptively it- makes no difference whether a form like p^dega'hi 
I WENT TO WAR AGAINST THEM is derived from p'deg- by the inser- 
tion of the stem-vowel -e- between I and g (Type 3), or from p'd-g- 
by the addition of the -e-to a base p'el- (Type 2). From a purely 
descriptive point of view, then, the most typical aorist formation in 
Takelma may be said to be characterized by the repetition of the stem- 
vowel immediately after the first consonant following the stem-vowel. 

From the point of view of vocalic quantity the verbs of Type 3 
fall into the same two classes as those of Type 2 — such as have a 
short vowel in the stem (Uamy-, tslawy-j malg-, p^elg-, Jiants!-) and 
such as have a long vowel (iiits'!', gl^lh-, IcIaHs), these latter being 
apparently much less numerous than in Type 2. The quantity of 
both the stem vowels of the aorist is regularly short, even when the 
verb-stem vowel is long (gUib-, Jdalds-) ; only rarely is the second 
vowel of the aorist stem long {leye^s-, uyuHs'!-). The .accent of 
stressed stem vowels follows the same rules as in the case of verbs of 
Type 3 {dowalfe^, Jian-gUi'p" with rising or raised pitch; but Jiam'% 
he'^^x-da/^ HE WILL be left over, uyvf^s'de^ i laugh, with falling 
accent because of the glottal catch). 
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TrPE 4. Verb-stem v^+c{+v)] aorist v + c+v+i. Verbs of this 
fpe are intransitive, the -i-, though confined to the aorist, being 
ndently in some way connected with the intransitive character, 
hat it is really a derivative element characteristic of the aorist is 
liown by its conduct in transitive forms derived from the intransitive. 
Q the causative in -rir- it drops out: 

t'aga*7ia'*n I make him cry 
rhile in certain other transitive derivatives it is preserved: 

VsLgSbyagwa^^n I cry having it 
lie contradiction in treatment is here only apparent, as the absence 
>r presence of the -i- would seem to depend not so much on the 
ransitive or intransitive form of the verb as on whether the action 
expressed by the verb is logically transitive or not (in a causative the 
action is necessarily directed toward an object, in a comitative the 
brmal object is not concerned in the action of the verb at all) . Types 
\a and 46 may properly be considered subclasses of Types 2 and 1 
■espectively, though it should be noted that the -i- occurs nowhere 
jxcept in one special tense — the aorist. Examples of Type 4a are: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

jh'ufe^ I shall return (92.24) yeweir^* I returned (58.9,13) 

p!ak'(Z€« I shaU bathe (58.6; 118.7) plagaK^^ I bathed 58.2 

t%lide^ I shall cry (29.11) VagB,ife' I cried (29.13; 62.2) 

nd/fe^ (irregular)Ishallsay, do 196.5 nagai^*e«Isaid, did 126.3 ; 180.1 

Even less numerous are the examples of 46 that have been found: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

lohoY dead (98.10; 170.1; 186.21) lohoi^e^ I died 184.18 
lehe^f drifting dead to land lehe'*^ he drifted dead to land 

75.5 

The aorist of verbs of Type 4 regularly have the rising accent on 
the ir dipthong formed by the repeated stem vowel and the i- siiflBx. 
The stressed stem-vowel of forms built on the verb-stem regularly 
has the rising (4a) or raised accent (second vowel of 4b). no-, which 
is irregular also in other respects, has a short vowel in the verb-stem 
and takes the raised accent in non-aorist forms imder appropriate 
conditions (naY saying; na"" say it!). 

Type 5. Verb-stem v + c+v; aorist v^+c. This type of verb is 
morphologically very difficult to imderstand, as it is in effect the very 
opposite of Type 2. Morphologically yanor go : tlavr hold = yd^n- : 
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tlana-; but phonetically the proportion would gain in symmetry by 
reversing the positions of its first and third terms. Examples are: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 



wsi^giv)i'^n I brought it to him 

(176.17) 
we®ga'si he brought it to me 

(194.11) 
j&Dt'e' I went 14.7 
hSixde^ I burnt (98.1,4) 
dak*-da-ha*li'^n I answered him 

(122.4; 146.14; 180.18) 
lap* he carried it 160.9 
sa^wa'^n I paddled it (14.6) 
weVgi he took it from him 16.13; 

(76.1) 
le«ba'*7i I picked and ate it 94.5,12 
se®ba'*n I roasted it (118.10) 
Tief^'i^s'i he went away from me 

(184.14,15) 
liavxix^xi^fe^ I amrotting(lOO.l) 
6"da'^n I himted for it (13.9) 
w6"Zr he went to get it 160.4 
-p'djamda^n I smoked them out 

(76.11) 
yo"miya'*n I caught up with him 

(final -4*' of aorist stem imex- 

plained) (140.14) 

The two stem vowels of the verb-stem are always short in quantity, 
the second regularly having the raised accent (imperatives yana", lebe\ 
odo^'j vx)o^)} The long stem vowel of the aorist, when stressed, takes 
the rising accent. To this latter rule there is one curious exception. 
The verb odo- hunt for always has the falling accent on the o** of 
the aorist {d'H^ he hunted for it 13.9 ; 88.8, never *o^*), but the non- 
aorist forms follow in everything the analogy of other verbs of this 
type. This anomaly is quite unexplained. Can it be that a leveling 
out of two originally distinct paradigms has taken place (*o**(Z- , odo^-oi 
Type 5 and o'«d!- , ^d'H!- of Type 6)? 

Type 6. Verb-stem v^^'^ + d; aorist v^+c. Most of the verbs that 
follow this type have as second consonant in the aorist one capable of 

1 Such forms as lebe^nf with faUhig accent on the second vowel, are only apparently opx>osed to this 
role, as In these cases the falling accent regularly goes with the personal ending -n. Practically all Tio* 
latlons of the accent rules found in the examples are of this merely apparent character and will be readily 
explained away when the subject of personal endings is considered. 
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wagatri'n I shall bring it to him 

(45.6) 
wege' sink' he will bring it to me . 

yana'^'e* I shall go 14.3 
haxa'<*6* I shall bimi (92.29) 
daV-dd-he^A^hin I shall answer 

hJTTl 

laba' carry it! (70.6); 192.8 
sagwa^ paddle it! 112.3,9 
wede'Tc'inV he will take it from 

him (16.10,11; 17.10,11) 
lebe'n I shall pick it up and eat it 
gebe'fi I shall roast it (44.6) 
Tie^'-ivnfxink' he will go away 

from me 
Jiawax-idwVt'e' I shall rot (194.8) 
odo'n I shall hunt for it (1 16.7, 1 1) 
woo^nk" he will go to get it (162.8) 
-p^uyMmda'n I shall smoke them 

out 
yomo'n I shall catch up with him 

(46.7; 136.12,13) 
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becoming a fortis; such as do not, introduce a catch before the second 
consonant in non-aorist forms. There seem to be no primarily in- 
transitive verbs of this type. Examples of the type are : 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

i-kVa'*k!winIshallwakehimup t-kVa'»gwi*n I woke him up 

16.4; (75.6) 

kVa'^^xde* I shall wake up (190. 5) kVa'"x(Z6« I woke up (16.3, 5) 

xaMa'tlan I shall put it about mMa^^da'n I put it about my 

my waist waist 

Za-^t-t*ba'k!m I shall burst it la-'v-Vha'^gi'n I burst it (24.17) 

(118.5) 

wa-sga'p \in I shall make it tight «?a-sga'*bi*nl made it tight(140.6) 

aZ-xi'k!m I shall see him (146.21) aZ-xi'*gi^n I saw him 188.9 

de*-i-wi'k \in I shall spread it out de^-^wi^^gi^n I spread it out 

(120.1) 

dak'-Ve'^klin I shall give him to dai'-t*e'^*nIgavehimtosmoke 

smoke (170.13) 

6a^-xo't!an I shall win over him &a«-x6'Ma*n I won over him 

(170.9) (168.5) 

aJ-lo'k!wan I shall thrust it aZ-lo'"gwa*7i. I thrust it (152.19) 

.doZ-p'o'tlin I shall mix it (178.5) daln^'o^'^di^n I mixed it 

de^-^nti'tlm I shall drown him de^-^-nix'^i'n I drowned him 

(118.9) 

de-hn'k\in I shall fill it de-bU'^i'n I filled it (140.3) 

i'-^^na take it! (102.14) i-gi"na he took it 15.1; 45.13 

Despite the change of the second consonant from fortis to non- 
fortis, it is not certain that it is always an integral part of the stem; 
in de-hu'^gi^n the g Qc!) seems to be a verbifying suflBx (cf. de-lv/i 
PULL as adjective). The accent of the base of verbs of Type 6 differs 
materially from that of verbs of types heretofore discussed. The 
normal pitch-accent of most verb-bases is the rising tone for long, 
the raised for final short, vowels, unless a catch immediately follows. 
Thus iu Type 5 daV-da-Tial he answered him; Type 2 ndga" he 
SAID TO him; but with catch Type 4 naga^*^ he saed. The verbs, 
however, of Type 6, as will have been noticed, all have the falling 
accent in both aorist and non-aorist forms. This variation from the 
accentual norm becomes intelligible if we remember that a fortis 
is the equivalent of a catch + a media; e. g., alxl'TcHn i shall see 
him; alxt'^^V see him! As the catch tends to bring about a falling 
accent before it, the falling accent peculiar to verbs of Type 6 may 
plausibly be ascribed to the fortis (i. e., glottal catch) quality of the 
final consonant of the stem. Compare also, in Type 3, he'ilcHn 
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I SHALL LEAVE IT OVER. The retention of the falling accent in the 
aorist, although the presumable cause of it has been removed, is an 
example of form-parallelism, and argues, at least in verbs of this 
type, for the secondary origin of the aorist stem. The relation 
between xo'tlan and xo^^da^n is, then, the same as that which obtains 
between yowo'^ he was and yowo'^da^ when he was 79.7. 

The organic character of the f ortis consonant of verbs of this type 
is still further evidenced by many derivative forms (iteratives, con- 
tinuatives, -oca- forms used to imply lack of object) which are reg- 
ularly derived from the verb-stem, not the aorist stem, even in their 
aorist forms. Thus from sgd^H!- 45.10 (aorist sgo'^d- 72.10) cur are 
derived the derivative aorists sgotlo'sgade^ i cur frequentatively 
(62.1) , sgoHoIrJia^n i keep cutting it (108.8), sgutlu'ocade^ i cur (with- 
out object) (92.2). Parallel forms are derived from most other verbs 
of this type, such as xl^^1c!-y lo^^Jc!-, sgV^p!- cut, sge'H!- lift up. A few 
verbs of Type 6, however, form the aorists of these derivatives from 
the aorist stems of the simple verbs. Such forms are the frequenta- 
tives fhaga'fhag- 14.12 (from fba'^TcI- 136.20) and sege'sag- 172.10 
(from se'^lc!- nod to, open door 138.18). 

Type 7 . Verb-stem c-\-v^ + c^; aorist c/+i; + Ci+v(+i). The second 
sub-group (7&) of this sparsely represented type of verbs is apparently 
related to the first (7a) as are verbs of Type 4a to those of Type 2. 
It is very improbable, however, that the characteristic -i- element 
of the aorist is morphologically the same in both Type 4 and Type % 
as verbs of the latter type are clearly transitive, while in Type 4 the 
-i- was found to be a clearly intransitivizing element. A further 
difference between the two types lies in the marked length of the 
repeated vowel in verbs of Type 76. This vocalic length is perhaps 
responsible for the loss of the -i- in certain forms; e. g., dl-tlugM 
HE WORE it, but dv-tlugU^n i wore it. (See § 65.) 

Of Type 7a only the following examples have been found: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

6a«-dep*d6* I shall arise 196.3 JaMlebe'^V I arose 186.14 

W(i-di[nMn I shall distribute wor-tlTlik'ni^n I have distributed 

them them (130.4) 

dwe^p'dwa'piccZa* they will fly t!wep!e' tlwapx they flew with 

without lighting out lighting 

The last example follows also Types 6 and 13a. 
§ 40 
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Aorist stem 



da-t!agal he built a fire 96.17 
dii-tlugui she wore it 96,16 
VgwaxMk'wide^ I tattooed my- 
self 
kladai he picked them 
swadal he beat him in gambling 



To Type 76 belong: 

Verb-stem 

(Za-dak* build a fire! 
dl-dvfig^a^nV she will wear it 56.9 
Vgwh^a'nt^gwide^ I shall tattoo 

myself 
klR^da^nJc' he will pick them 

(116.17) 

The last three verbs happen to have stems beginning with a conso- 
nant or consonant-combination that does not allow of development into 
a fortis, so that there is no initial modification in the aorist. A few 
other transitive verbs have aorist stems Uke those of type 76, but 
form their non-aorist forms according to other models, as the aorists 
hemei- make (only with third personal object; otherwise ]c!eme^^^-n-, 
corresponding verb-stem Jc!em-n^ of Type 2) and yeJiei- hear singing 
far away (verb-stem yehl^-). In both aorist and non-aorist forms 
the stem vowel or long i-diphthong, when stressed, bears the rising or 
raised accent (hldf pick them! la/^-UeheY he arose). 

Type 8 . Verb-stem c+v^+c^; aorist d+v + c^+v + c^. The aorist 
stem of this type is characterized by reduplication of Type 1 (see 
§ 30) combined, wherever possible, with change to fortis of the ini- 
tial consonant. Examples are: 



Verl«tem 



gait*€* I shall grow (77.9) 
go^da'n I shall bury him (118.3) 
go'^la'Ti I shall dig it 
gu^wa'n I shall plant it (94.10) 
do^ma'n I shall kill him (178.14) 
wa^-i-d6xin I shall gather them 

id-i-dixin I shall pull (guts) out 

da*la'n I shall crack it 
de^gwa'ldan I shall watch for 

hun (116.20; 126.20) 
wa^-^de^mi'n I shall gather 

them (for war) 
ba^ba'n I shall chop it (90.16) 
dv-hyfigwa^n I shall start (war, 

basket) (110.21; 170.10) 
s*a*da'n I shall mash it 



Aorist stem 

k!ayai<*6* I grew (77.9) 
k!ododa'*n I buried him (96.16) 
k!olola'^n I dug it 73.10,14 
k!uwuwa'^7i I planted it (132.10) 
t!omoma'^n I killed him 71.7 
wa^-^tloxo'xi^n I gathered them 

(112.6,11; 192.4) 
ha-i'tlbd'xi^n I pulled (guts) out 

(92.17) 
t!alala'^7i I cracked it 
t!egwegwa'Zda^7i I watched for 

him (118.2; 158.12) 
^ya*-^-t!eme^m he gathered 

them (for war) 110.3 
p!ababa'^n I chopped it (90.11) 
di-plugiigwa'^n I started it 

ts'!adada'^n I mashed it (130.23) 

§ 40 
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Verb-stem 

s-um^an I shall boil it (170.16) 



Aoriststem 

ts'limiumfa^n I boiled it 

(170.17) 
(ZeM-ts'libibi'^n I closed door 

(90.5) 
yegwegwa'^Ti I bit him (88.3) 
loboba'*n I pounded them 

(16.9) 
limi'*m tree fell (108.11) 
heleb'e* I sang (104.2, 5, 6) j 



de^-l-3'lhin I shall close door 

(90.4) 
je^gwa'n I shall bite him (88.2) 
lo"ba'n I shall pound them 

(16.6) 
li'ma'^r tree will fall (108.12) 
h6k'e« I shall sing (106.15) 

In the transitive verbs of this type the repeated consonant of the 
aorist is foimd only when the object is of the third person; otherwise 
it is dropped, with lengthening of the preceding vowel. Thus: 

tlomoM he killed him 16.15; hnitlomdxhi^n he killed you(cf . 178.12) 
Before certain intransitivizing derivative suflBxes, particularly -z- 
(see §56) and -xa- (see §53), the same loss of the repeated consonant 
of the aorist stem is to be noted. Thus: 

plaba^p' he chopped it 90.11; but plebe'xa^ he chopped 55.6 
wa^-l-tlemeM he gathered them together; but da¥-i!em^x they 
are gathered together 43.9; 136.11 

With -X- the preceding vowel is lengthened, with -xa- it remains 
short. The second consonant of the stems of verbs of Type 8 never 
involves a radical glottal catch, hence the falling accent is never 
found on either the first or second stem vowel. 

Type 9 . Verb-stem c + v*' + Cj ; aorist c!-\-v +y +v + c^. This type is 
not at all a common one. It differs from Type 7a in that the added 
vowel (in every case a, as far as the material goes) is put before the 
last consonant of the base, the y serving perhaps merely to connect 
the stem -a- and added -a-. 

Of Type 9, examples are: 

Verb-stem 

da^ga'n I shall find it (110.16) 
sa*ga'n I shall shoot him 
dd-dMfe^ (-da*y-) I shall go to 

get something to eat (33.9) 
da-dsMi^n (=daiM-, see § 11) I 

shall go to get it to eat (33.9) 



Aoriststem 

tlayaga'^fi I foimd it (27.12) 
ts! ayaga'^n I shot him (45.13) 
dd-tlsiysiU'e^ I went to get 

something to eat * (75.9) 
da-t!ayaMi'^ (=t!ayaiH-,see 

§ 11) I went to get it to eat 

(76.9) 



1 This verb might be considered as entirely parallel to gaay- (aorist k/ayai-) of Type 8. The deriva- 
tive In -Id-, however, seems to prove it to be of Type 9; the -Id- forms, if belonging to Type 8, wouM 
probably appear as *da-d&»ya7(ttn, *da-t!ayaya^<Hi. 
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{C ( + C )] 
Ci +c J 
This type embraces the few verbs that form their aorist stem by 
merely repeating the initial consonant of the verb-stem. Of 10a, 
that is, those that introduce the initial consonant immediately after 
the stem-vowel, there have been f omid : 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

l5"x to play 31.7; (31.6, 8, 9) Id^l^e* I played 

l&p^de^ I shall become (25.2) la*lT^*6* I became (also of Type 

15a) 186.19 
la*wa'n I shall twine basket la*lwa'*nl twined basket (61.7) 

A^M-le'(l)A:.'mIshalllethimgo Jie^-v-WleJcii^n I let him go 
(182.20) (50.4) 

The last verb differs from the others in that it repeats in the aorist 
both the consonant and the vowel of the verb-stem; it is the only 
verb known which shows perfect duplication of the verb-stem (as- 
suming the suflixed character of the -k!-) .^ Perhaps -lek!- is misheard 
for 'lelJc!'. 
The only certain example of 10 6 is: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

Sana"" spear it! (33.9) . sans he speared it (110.20) 

The verb-stem here is of Type 5. The simple base (san-) is best 
seen in the fully reduplicated sd^nsa^n-sinia^^ they are fighting 
EACH OTHER 23.14. An aorist of Type 10 h is probably also: 

JicMi-gwenr-yvitli^Jii (=*yut!y-[A]i) 
he gobbled it down (cf. fre- 
quentative yuUuyad') 
See also aorist yo^^l*- imder Type 5. Stems of this type are more 
frequent among nouns than verbs, e. g., help^ swan (see § 86, 5). 

Type 11. Verb-stem c+v + c^ + c; aorist c+v + c^+v + c. Verbs 
belonging to this type differ in the aorist from those of the preceding 
type in that they introduce before the repeated initial consonant also 
the vowel of the stem, thus approaching in form the more fully 
reduplicating Type 13. Only a few examples of the type occur: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

loma'l^V* (a is inorganic) I lomoU*6^ I choked 

shall choke 
xalxa'm<*6* I shall urinate (cf. xala'xam^'e* I urinated^ 

xd^l-am- urine) 

1 There are many apparently perfect duplications of verb-^tems in •a-, but the •O' of the second member 
is never a repetition of the stem-vowel. See Type 12. 

> This verb is better considered as belonging to Type 13a, xtOxam-SJid a»toi»m- being respectively 
disslmilated from *xaiixan' and *mnaxan- (see $21). 
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Verb-stem Aorist stem 

yawi'^'e* I shall talk (cf. base yawatt'e* I talked (30.4; 126.2) 
yiw- talk) (126.2) 

da-bo'k!op'7wi^n I made bub- 
bles (base hole!') 102.22 
&d*-aZ-mo'Pman I shall turn hd^-al'irLo'Wm.a^n I turned 

things over (base moP-) things over 

da*-ye'hi*n I shall go to where da^-yehfei he went where there 
singing is heard was singing (see Type 75) 

106.10 
legwela'mda^n I suck it out 

of it (186.18) 
la*mala'*n I quanrel with him 
(27.2) 
It is quite possible that many verbs whose verb-stem ends in a con- 
sonant identical with their initial consonant (and that one would be 
inclined to list under Type 2) really belong to Type 11. In such 
cases as: 

ging- go somewhere (aorist ginig-) 
Tc!iy[a]g' go, come (aorist Jcliyig-) 
gel'guL[a\g- desire (aorist- gvlug-) 

it is not easy to decide whether the final -g- is a suflixed element, as 
in many verbs of Type 2, or a repetition of the initial consonant of 
the base. As to the genesis of the form in verbs of Type 11, it seems 
clear that it is only a secondary development of the far more richly 
represented Type 13. This is indicated by the existence of second 
forms of Type 13 alongside those of Type 11 : 

dor-hokloba'h'rha^n I make bubbles yimya'vi'e^ I talk (148.9) 
mo'lo^mala^n I turn things over 
(170.16) 

A form like mo'lo^mat' you tuened things over may go back to 
a "^mo'lo^ndaf (Type 136), itself a reduced form of the fully redu- 
plicating mo'lo^malaf ; but see § 65. 

Type 1 2 . Verb-stem c+v^-{- c^; aorist c+v^ + c^ + c+a+c^. Verbs of 
this type form their aorist by reduplicating the verb-stem accordiig 
to Type 2 (see § 30) ; the a of the second syllable of the aorist stem 
is regularly lunlauted to i by an i of the following syllable (see § 8, 
3a). Morphologically such aorist stems are practically identical 
with the verb-stems of Type 13a, though no further deductions can 
be drawn from this fact. Contrary to what one might expect, most 
verbs of the type show no marked iterative or frequentative signifi- 
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jation. Examples of this rather frequently recurring type are: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

sana'n^ I shall fight him (28.15) sa^nsa'n^^^ I was fighting 184.13 
A^*^-saZ-t'gu"ni'n I shall kick it A^*^-saZ-t*gtlnt*gini^7i I kicked it 

off off (24.17) 

tldu^e* I shall play shinny tl&utla'u^e* I played shinny 

(47.7) 
t-t!a*wi'n I shall catch him (33.8) i;-t!a(lt!iwi*n I caught him 33.4 
6d**-di*ga'n I shall make it stand 6a*-dik'daga*n I made it stand 

up up (59.10) 

Tie^^'S'wiUxk' it is torn ^-s•wils•wil^*7^ I tore it (73.3) 

ts!a»ga'^r he will step ts!a*k'ts!a'^k* he stepped 32.9 

dd^-vboMi'n I shall pull out his (Za*-i;-b6t*bidi*n I pulled out his 

hair hair (194.7) 

6a-4-sga*gi'n I shallpickit up Jo-vsgak'sgigi^n I picked him 

up (32.12) 
la^wi'n I shall call him by name la^Uwi'^^n I called him by name 

(toTla^'==ldu- see § 7) (116.3) 

There is a tendency to prevent a long t^diphthong of the first 
syllable of the aorist stem from standing immediately before a 
diphthong-forming semivowel or consonant (y, w, Z, m, n) of the 
second syllable. In such cases the u is either lost, as in the last 
example above (dissimilation is also a possible explanation) or a con- 
necting -i- is introduced between the u, which now becomes w, and 
the following consonant. Examples are: 

Verb-stem . Aorist stem 

l^t^xink^ he will call me by name le®wila'u«t ^ he calls me by name 

59.7 

Mfefi I shall look (142.18) ' liwila^u^^*^ I look (59.14) 

The stem vowel of verbs of Type 12 is regularly long, and, when 
stressed, as it generally is in aorist forms, receives the rising accent. 
The a of the second syllable of the aorist stem is stressed only when 
forming a secondary diphthong with a following repeated radical 
element, in which case it receives a falling (la/^la'uJii he called him) 
or raised accent (he^-sal-fgu^fga^n), 

^ The various forms of this verb seem to be made up of three distinct stems. The non-aorist forms of both 
transitive aud intransitive (sana'p'de • I shall fight) employ a stem (^iWM^^ of Type 5. Most aorist forms, 
including the reciprocal aarist» use the stem 9SP^Mai^ of Type 12 (S6«7i4a'fwi vs. iiohts me; Oftma'imniV 
WE noHT EACH othee). The stem sfioiw- of Type 106 is probably limited to such transitive forms of the 
aorist as have a third i>^son object (a*»««o'*» I fight him; »a»» he fought him). 

' Parallel form, perhaps with iterative significance, to leela'uH, § 7. 

'This verb has a short i in the first syllable of the aorist, so that, as far as the aorist stem is concerned, 
it seems to belong to Type Ua. Perhaps it is best considered a verb of mixed type (18a in aorist, 12 in 
non-aorist). 
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Type 13. Verb-stem c+v + c^ + c + a + c^; aorist c+v + c^^+v+cH 
+ c^. For ir umlaut of the a see § 8, 3a. This type embraces a very 
large number of verbs, chiefly of iterative, usitative, or intensive sig- 
nification. Of these, some are the iterative or usitative derivatives 
of simpler verbs; others, again, are hardly found in simpler form, 
the action they express being of a necessarily repetitive character 
(e. g., RUB, RATTLE, CHEw) ; in still others the repetitive idea is not 
strongly marked or is ^ven absent. Of Type 13a, which covers prac- 
tically the whole number of type-cases, examples will be given under 
the characteristic stem-vowels. 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

(1) a: 
t-gaxgixi'n I shall scratch him 
da-ts!a'lts!iHn I shall chew it 
he^^-v-k'af^p'k^ihin 1 shall chip 

them off 

(2) e: 
t-ts'lelts-lilm I shall rattle it 
l-he^gwA^k'^^nan (see § 19) I 

shall work 

aZ-gesgasa^^e* I shall be wash- 
ing 

se'nsanfe* I shall whoop 

hemhamaVXr* he will imitate 
him 

(3) (u): 
dt'-t*gumt'ga^m squeeze and 

crack (insects)! 
t-yulyaHrub it! 
al'pll^'ts'hi'lts'hVdp^ do ye 

put it on fire! 

(4) i: 
^-smflsmi1^n I shall swing it 
i-s-wi'ls-wilm I shall tear it to 

pieces 
ts*!i'nts-!anx56* I shall be an- 

Sj7 
l-s'i'h' a\hi distribute it! 
de-k'iUk^aMk'wan I shall 

brandish it before my face 

(172.11) 
jriwiyawd'^s one who talks 

148.18 sound 148.9 
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^-gaxagix^'^7^ I scratched him 
da-ts!ala'ts!ili^7i I chewed it 
A.e**-t-k*ap!a'k'ibi*n I chipped 
them off (118.11; 120.16) 

t-ts-!ele'ts-!i]i*n I rattled it 
t-hegwe'hak'^na^ I worked 

aZ-gesegasa'Z^e* I was washing 

sene'san^V* I whooped (180.15) 
heme'ham he imitated him 
24.4, 8 

(Zt*-t*gumu'tg'imi*n I squeezed 
and cracked (insects) 
• t-yulu'yili^n I rubbed it 
aZ-2)/t*-ts'!ulu'ts*!ili^n I put it 
on fire (152.20) 

oi-smili'smili^n I swung it (72.10) 
t-s 'will's 'wili^n I tore it to pieces 



was angry 



ts*!ini'*ts*!ana^e^ I 
(24.16; 148.15) 
^-s ill's •alA.i hedistributedit31.1 



de'k^iwVk\\uk*wa^n 

dished it before 

(172.12) 
3riwiya'"* he talks, makes a 



I bran- 
my face 
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The verb-stem of the last example seems at first sight identical with 
the aorist stem, but the second i is to be explained as a connective 
element similar to the i of le^wUau- above (see imder Type 12) ; 
yiwiyawa'^s is thus developed from a theoretical ^yivyyawa'^s. 

The verb ¥a'p^¥db' above illustrates a slightly divergent subtype 
of Type 13a. If the final consonant of the stem is a fortis, it appears 
as a non-fortis (voiceless media or aspirated surd according to the 
phonetic circumstances) when repeated. This phenomenon is best 
explained as an example of catch dissimilation; *Vap!a¥ap!-, i. e., 
¥a^i^a¥a^h^- is dissimilated to Va^h^aVab-, VaplaVab- (see § 22). 
In non-aorist forms, where the fortis becomes a syllabic final, it 
naturally gives way to the equivalent catch aspirated surd. Further 
examples of this subtype are: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

i-sgo'^t*sgidm I shall cut them ^-sgotlo'sgidi^n I cut them one 

one after another (21.2,4) after another (144.2,3) 

harU-gwen-jix'^i^yiAin I shall Tta-u-gweTi-jMiWyidi^n I gob- 
gobble them all down bled them all down (126.10) 

aMJt-^t-s^'^p'sgiHn I shall cut a3a^*i-sgip!i'sgibi*n I cut them 

them through (21.2) through (22.9; 138.7) 

ha'^'i'eFWeJxdaF' ( = -to^-aj-) 6a«-t*ek!e't'aa; they all bobbed 

they will all bob up up 

Jc^-i-di^-t'ga'*st'ga*s stick out 6a-wZi^-t*gats!a't*gisi^nI stuck 

your anus! 164.19; 166.1,6 out my anus (166.8) 

In regard to vocalic quantity it will be noticed that both the stem 
vowel and the repeated vowel are generally short. Comparatively 
few cases are found with long stem-vowel in non-aorist forms (Jie^- 
gwagw-f smHswal-j sgo^fsgad"). Indeed the shortness of the vowel 
of the verb-stem is about the only mark of difference between verb- 
stems of Type 13 and aorist stems of Type 12. TTius: 

firS'wi'ls'wal (non-aorist of Type 13) tear it to pieces!; but l-s'wlH- 
S'vxiH (aorist of Type 12) he tore it (with one tear) 
A lew verbs allow the repeated vowel, particularly in third personal 
forms, to be long; when stressed, as it generally is, it has a falling 
accent. Besides ts'!inl'*ts'!anx' (also U'!Vnl*ts'!anxr or ts'H^nits'Ianx- 
190.19), may be mentioned: 

gwen-Jiegwe^^JicigvxinTii he related it to him 57.9; cf. 59.6 

p!vlyf^p!alhi they marched in single file 192.3 
In non-aorist forms the vowel, if long and stressed, takes the ris- 
ing accent; before a glottal catch, however, we regularly have the 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 8 § 40 
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falling accent (sgo'^Vsgad-, sgl'^psgah-). In the aorist the stress gen- 
erally falls on the repeated vowel. 

Only two verbs have been found that at first sight conform to 
Type 13 6. They are: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

deM-ge'uk!iwm I shall tie (a d6*-i-gewe'k!iwi*n I tied it bow- 
salmon) bowstring-fashion string-fashion (cf . 88.5) 
du'ltlilin I shall stuff them into it diilu'tUK^n I stuffed them into 

it (122.19; 138.17) 

This curious type of verb is easily explained if we assume that 
the bases are not gew- and diU-, respectively, but geu^- and M^-. 
They are, then, strictly comparable to verbs like sgotlosgad- dis- 
cussed above; instead of having a fortis consonant, i. e., a stop with 
glottal closure, as the final consonant of the base, they have a semi- 
vowel or diphthong-forming consonant (ii?, y, I, m, n) as the base final 
The verb and aorist stems of geu^- and duZ^-, formed according to Type 
13 a, are theoretically "^gevfgau^-, "^gewe^gau^- and *duVdal^',*dulu^d<il''j 
respectively. Allowing, as in the case of the forms like VaptcJcoh- 
discussed above, for catch dissimilation, these forms are seen to be 
phonetically equivalent to geuldau-, geweklau- and dultfal-, duliitldir, 
respectively (see § 12). If the initial consonant of the verb happens 
not to be a media, then there is no opportunity for the development 
of a fortis in the second syllable of the verb-stem. It is clear, then, 
that the following verbs are further examples of Type 13 &: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

6a^-*aZ-mo'Pmalan I shall turn &a**-^aZ-mo'lo*mala*n I tum 

things over things over 

dd^'fmu^galrWu^liwin I shall da^-^'mu^sroWewe'^liwi^ I shook 

shake shells in my ears shells in my ears 122.2 

Jia-u-gwen-jn'n^yinin I shall Jia-u-gwen-juDu'^yiDi^n I gob- 
gobble them down bled them down (cf . ytUluyad' 

above) 
The stem syllable of verbs of Type 13 J, when bearing the stress, 
naturally have the falling accent. 

Examples of Type 13 c are not Common and have also by-forms of 
Type 13 a: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

gwida'k*^dan I shall throw it gwidi'k'^da^nl threwit(122.13); 
(a inorganic) cf. t-gwidigwidi^^n (108.21) 

lobo'lp'na^n I used to pound 
them; cf. lobo'lap'na^n (57.14) 
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It is very probable that the -a- in the second member of redupli- 
ated steins (Types 12 and 13) is the inorganic -a- we have already 
let with. Its persistence, even in cases where the otherwise resulting 
honetic combination is a possible one, may be ascribed to the ana- 
)gic influence of the probably larger number of cases where its 
resence is phonetically necessary. 

Type 14. Verb-stem v + c; aorist v + c+v+n. The -n of the few 
erbs that make up this class is probably a petrified derivative ele- 
lent, yet it must be considered as characteristic of the aorist stem 
1 an even more formal sense than, for example, the aoristic -i- of 
Ype 4. The only examples that have been foimd are: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

xep'de* I shall do so (1 10.22) xehefife' I did so (14.10 ; 168.10) 

wai^e^I shallsleep(71.15; 142.14) wayan^e^ I slept (188.22) 

gwerir-pliJc'wan (=-p!iy-) I shall gwen-pliyVnlc'wa^n I lay on 

lie on pillow pillow 

p!e'*<* he will be lying down pleygn^e^ I was lying down 71.5 

146.9 

The last verb seems to insert a -i/- in the aorist, between the -e- of 
he verb-stem and that of the aoristic addition, in the maimer of 
erbs of Type 9&. In regard to vocalic quantity these verbs differ 
mong themselves. The verb-stem of all but wair is long in vocalism. 
Phe first vowel of the aorist stenx is short in every case, the repeated 
'owel is sometimes short {xeben-, pHyivr), sometimes long (wayd^n-) 
ileye^Vr. The stressed stem vowel bears a rising accent. 

The -n of wayd^n- and p!eye-^n- is eclipsed before a catch in the 
hird person: 

waya'^ he slept 162.22; 154.6 

pleye'^he was lying down 49.5 
nit: 

xebe'^n he did it 78.9; 118.14 
rhe loss of the -n takes place also in the third person aorist of yd^n- 
K) (Type 5). Thus: * 

t/a'^hewent 15.3,11; 59.1; 92.26 
lubordinate form yd'^da^ 58.8 and (rarely) yd'^'Tida^ when he went. 

Type 15. Verb-stem |~_.^-of? 8'Orist stem -i*. The ending -t'-, 

ound in a considerable number of verbs of position, is not, properly 
ipeaking, a stem-forming element at all, as shown by the fact that 
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suflBxed elements may intervene between it and the base; yet, being 
wanting in the non-aorist forms of many verbs, it has something of 
the appearance of such. The non-aoristic -aa- of a few verbs 
absolutely no appreciable derivative force, and may be regarded as 4 
purely formal element characterizing the non-aorist forms of the 
verb. As examples of Type 15a may be given: 

Verb-stem Aarist stem 

sa's-an^*6^ I shall stand (cf. s-as-inttV I ^tand (34.1; 77.9} 

23.6) 

su'^al^V* I shall sit (55.11; su«witeVI sat (21.1; 178.21) 

186.21) 

k*e'p*alf 6* I shall be long ab- k^ebili^^* I was long abseirf 

sent (124.20) 

lap'de* I shall become (92.11; la^li^'e* I became (see also 

166.14) Type 10a) 186.19 

Of examples of Type 156 may be mentioned: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

dinkla'sda* it will lie stretched dinkli it lies stretched out 

out 
t!obaga's(Za* he will lie like one tlobigi he lay like one dead 

dead (148.8) 

This non-aoristic -a«- seems to occur also in: 

da-sma-ima'sde* I shall smile da-smayaffi he smiled 

which otherwise belongs to Type 2 or 3 (if the second -m- is part of 
the base). 

Type 16. Verb-stem v + c + (?i+V aorist v + c+v + c^. This typi 
embraces only an inconsiderable number of verbs. They are: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

di-kla'lside* I shall be lean in di:-k!ala'sna*n I am lean in my 
my nmip rump 102.22 

gwd'Sat'-tlefiside^ I shall be gwel-sal'tlej^iana^n I have no 
lean in legs and feet flesh on my legs and feet 

102.22 

Several verbs of position that show an -i*- in the aorist show an -i- 
in non-aorist forms. Whether this -i- is merely a shortened form of 
the aoristic -i*-, or identical with the non-aoristic -i- of verbs of Type 
16, is doubtful; but, in view of the absence of the -%*- in non-aoristic 
forms of verbs of Type 15, the latter alternative seems more jMrobable.) 
Such verbs are: I 
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Verb-stem Aorist stem 

dor-sgsi'lifd^it will lie scattered da-sgali it lies scattered about 

about 
p'ildi'^'d" flat thing will lie p'ildi flat thing lies 

t'ge'its'!i(ia^ round thing willlie t'geits'Ii round thing lies 

(138,24) 
s'eini't'a^ it will lie with open- s-eini it lies with opening on 

ing on top Gike box) top 

s*u'k'didd® it will lie curled up s'ugwidi it lies curled up 
wi'^k'didd* it will lie heaped wiklidlit lies heaped about 
about 
Of similar appearance, though the aorist (not the future) is transi- 
re in form, is : 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

dd^-age^klife^ I shall listen da^-sgekliyw'^nllistened (third 

person ^®-sgek!i 102.8) 
In speaking of verbs of Types 16 and 16, the terms verbnstem and 
rist stem are used in a purely relative sense, the portions of the 
ted forms printed in Roman characters not being really on a par 
th those similarly marked in the first fourteen classes. These last 
o types have significance as such only in so far as certain elements 
an essentially derivative character (-i*-, -i-, -da-) are at the same 
ne formal means of distinguishing aorist from non-aorist forms, 
is not difficult to show that in several cases these elements are 
emselves preceded by non-radical elements. 

One or two aorists have been foimd in the material obtained that 
n not be well classified under any of the sixteen types illustrated 
ove. They are : 

gwen- xoxog[w]a^^n 1 string (salmon) together (= fully redupli- 
cated xogxog- ; otherwise to be analyzed as xoxo-g- of Type 
10 a) 74.14 
saZ-s'a*xs'ix he sUd 
lis latter verb with its mysterious l^ in the repeated syllable is 
solutely without known parallel. Irregular is also the defective 
rb ei- be (see §60, fourth footnote). 

3. Verbal Suffkoes of Derivation (§§ 4^1-^8) 

§41. GBNBBAL REMARKS 
Although the absolute number of non-pronominal suflSxes in the 
rb is considerable (almost or quite thirty), the number of those 
at have a well-defined, more or less transparent signification is not 
rge (hardly more than a dozen or so) when compared with what 
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one is accustomed to in certain other American languages. Of these! 
barely one or two (a frequentative and a comitative) can be said U 
convey anything like a material notion, the rest being of the more oi 
less formal or relational character met with in suflBxes of inflective lan- 
guages — ^intransitivizing elements, causative, reflexive, passive, recip 
rocal, and others of less easily described signification. Those siiflix« 
that have no clearly defined value may be put in a class by tllem^ 
selves as '* petrified" suflixes, the justification for such a classificai 
tion being purely descriptive; genetically they probably form i 
heterogeneous group. 

§ 42. PETRIFIED SUFFIXES 

In speaking of verbs of Types 2 and 3, it was pointed out that hj 
a large number of cases certain consonants that one would natiirallj 
be inclined to consider part of the verb-stem could be shown by mow 
careful analysis to be really of a suflSxal character. The criteria foJ 
such a sufiix are partly, as was there indicated, the existence oj 
evidently related forms in which the consonant is lacking, partl^ 
certain phonetic features. In a considerable number of cases dtf 
ferent suflSxes are foimd joined to the same verbal base, yet hardlj 
ever determining so specific a meaning that their primary significatid 
can be detected. The following examples, 

fgeits' U sometliung roundlies (138.24) 

fgeyeba'^n I roU it 

fge^ya^lxde^ 1 run around 

al-fgeye^fgiya^n I tie it around (my head) 188.5 

vn^-l-fgeye'^lclin he is surrounded on all sides 48.13 

evidently all contain the same radical element or base (fgey-l 
which has reference to circidar action or position. The suffixei 
'ts'!-, -6-, and -A:/-, however, can not be shown to be directly respon- 
sible for the specific meanings of the different forms, these bein{ 
determined chiefly, it would seem, by the succeeding suflBxes, ih 
prefixes, and the general form (transitive or intransitive) of thi 
verb. Similarly, the forms he^'-sgaya'pxde^ i lie down, dorsgayd" 
na'^n i lie down, and possibly also da^sgall it lies scattebei 
ABOUT (like grain), coutaiu the same radical element (jsgaly]-); but, 
as in the examples first cited, the abstracted suflixes -j>-, -n-, and 
-Z-, refuse to yield anything tangible. The stems galh- twist and 
gelg- twibl fire-drill are very probably related, though neitha 
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he diflFerence in vowel nor the use of different consonants can be 
xplained. The same difficulty is met with in di'nikl a^n i stretched 
r OUT (62.1) and hd^-dinl^Hla^n i hung them on line (59.9). In 
ome cases a difference of sifiix is associated with a difference 
►f direction of verbal action, transitive and intransitive. Thus we 
lave: 

al-tslayaga'^n I wash him (64.5): al-tslayap^de^ I wash myself 

(not reflexive in form) 
plcClaga'^n I relate a myth to him: ffdla^'p'de^ I relate a myth 
tslayama'^n I hide it (124.23) : tsfaydp'de^ I hide 

Che various petrified suffixes found will be listed with examples 

inder each. 

L. -6-. There seem to be two quite distinct -&- suffixes, one charac- 
teristic of transitives, the other of a certain group of intransi- 
tives. Examples of transitive -6- are : 

fgeyeha'^n 1 roll it (base fgey-), with secondarily intransitive 

derivative : 
aJr-t'geya^'px it is round Qiterally, it rolls) 
Tie^^sgaya'^xde^ I lie down (derived, like dL-t^geya^-pXj from some 

such transitive as "^he^^-sgayaba^^n I lay it down flat, that, 

however, does not happen to occur in the material at hand) 
de^-irgene^p'gwa he lay curled up like dog (also -geneuk'wa) ' 
gcdaha'^n I twist it by rolling (cf . gelg- twirl fire-drill) 
sg^^x warm your back! (seems to imply *sgft%a'n I shall warm 

his back) (25.8, 9) 

All iniransitives in -6- (-p'-), whether or not secondarily derived 
from transitives, belong to that class of verbs to be later dis- 
cussed as Intransitive Verbs, Class II. Among those with 
primarily intransitive -j>*- are: 

dirts lay ap^de^ I washed my face 

tsfaydp'de^ I hid 

p!dla'^'de^ 1 tell a myth 

s'in^xinUanpde^ I sniff (cf. xln mucus) 

s'as'dnJia^'de^ I stand around (not trying to help anyone) (cf 

8-ds'anfe^ I shall stand) 
s'irirwi'W'Va^^de^ I blow my nose 
ld^-s'o'wd'^¥a^"de^lyimpu^ (48.15; 49.1) 

A number of Class II intransitive verbs show a suffixed -p'- in all 
forms but the aorist. It is not possible to say whether this 
-p'- is morphologically identical with the -p'- of verbs like 
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tslaydp^de^ or not, but such seems likely. Intransitives with 
non-aoristic -p'- are: 

lap'de^ I shall become (92.11) (aorist UHU'e^) 1&6.19 

sana'^^de^ I shall fight (aorist sa^nsa'nfe^ [184.13]) 

tgUnp'de^ I shall be cold (aorist fgunnJc'de^ [90.3]) 
Filially, all Class II intransitives have a -p'- before the formal 
elements in the first person plural and impersonal of the aorist 
and future and in the imperative and inferential modes: 

s'os'inlp^iF we stand 

s'a's'anp'ia^f they (indef.) will stand 

s'a's'anp^ stand! 

S'a^s'anp^anp' do ye stand! 

«-a's-anp*5ra^m stand! (future) 

s'a's'anp'V he stood, it seems 
There is small doubt, however, that this -j?'- is quite distinct from 
the non-aoristic -p'- of verbs like Idp'de^, which occilrs in 
the entire future. A form like lap' become! is in that event 
perhaps to be analyzed as ld^'P'p\ the first -p'- being the non- 
aoristic element found also in Idp'de^, while the second -p'- is 
identical with the imperative-inferential -p*- of s'a'8'anf\ 
This analysis is purely theoretical, however, as contraction to 
a single -j>'- is imavoidable in any case. 

2. -pi'. This consonant is evidently a suffixed element in: 

Jta^-^Tiu'lu-pli^n I skinned them (cf. Jia^'i-hv/lvfiTial they skinned 
them all 160.5) 

3. -i^i-. Apparently as transitive element -m- appears in: 

tslayama'^n I hide it (124.23) (cf. tslayap'de^ I hide [24.2]) 
As intransitive suflGLx it appears in: 
fgisi'^jxi it gets green 

xvduSid'^e^ I whistle (base xud-; related to xdelf flute [ ?]) (33.16) 

ts'Ius'uGd'e^ I make noise by drawing in breath between teeth 

and lower lip (78.9,10,12; 79.1,3,5; 96.9,10,12) 

It may not be altogether accidental that the latter two verbs both 

express the making of a noise. This idea is found expressed 

also in: 

ts'Idemt'e^ I rattle (102.13) (cf. ^ts'Ide'ts'lUi'n I rattle it) 
but the -m- of this verb may be really an older -n- dissimilated 
to -7>^- because of the preceding -Z-. The -m- corresponds to 
an evidently identical suffixed -arn- of the related noun ts'lda^m 
HAIL 152.12,16. 
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, -c?-, -f'- seems to be found only with transitive verbs: 
wd^himida'^n I speak to him (but with unexpressed object 

wd^TdrnVxade^ I was talking [to somebody]) (59.16; 63.10) 
daV-Tvene^da'^n I wait for him (cf. hene^xade^ 1 wait) 
Tcluyumida'^n I call his name from distance, greet him (198.11) 

(probably derivative of Tclvfyam friend! 31.6, 8) 
s'cmoda'^n I cook it (58.10) (cf. s'umvfxade^ I cook) 
U'lumUmVa^n I cook it (170.17,19); future 8'UmVan^ (170.16) 

(cf. s'umxi'' stirring paddle 170.14) 
dd'^-min^'da^n I taught him; future dd^-minVcm 
lawddana^^n I hurt him (186.12) 
i/amada'*n I ask him (70.6; 74.10; 120.16) 
wiyimada'^n I ''wish'' to him, work supernatural power on him 

(57.1) 
mlll*da'^n I love her 
m^-^t8'!iwiX he split it (26.6) (cf. I'ts'Uvn'^U'lau he split it up) 

It will be noticed that most of the verbs listed imply, not direct 
physical action, but rather the direction of one's thought or 
words toward another person. It is therefore highly probable 
that the -d- (except possibly in S'omd- cook) is identical with 
the -d' implied in the -s'- (= -to-) of the indirect object (§ 47). 
Unlike the -d- here discussed, however, the -s*- of the indirect 
object can be used only if the indirect object is not of the 
third person. It is clear that -d- is not really quite in line 
with the other suflSxes that we have termed "petrified," 
this being shown, among other things, by the fact that it 
may be preceded by other suflSxes, as in dd^^minX-Jc'-da^n. 

Evidently quite distinct from this indirective -d- sufl^ is the 
-(a)d- suflBx of a few intransitive class II verbs in which the 
-d' is followed hj-^- in aorist, -i- in non-aorist forms (see § 40, 
16). This aoristic -ad- appears always umlauted to -id-. 

cugwidl*-, non-aorist cuVdi- lie curled up 
wiklidl*', non-aorist vn^Tc'di- lie heaped about 
fgupHdl (box, canoe) Ues bottom side up 

-f/-. This consonant has been found as an evident suffix in: 

hd^-di'nltlana^n I strung (dentalia) on line (59.9) (cf. dirikU 

stretch out) 
Vgemetlia^ it gets dark 188.14 (cf. t^ge^mVga^mx it is quite dark 

[cf. 196.7]; aZ^>'m black 162.4; [196.6]) 

vom-d- and suVLm-^Or are parallel forms of one verb that seem to be used with no dlfterence In mean- 
\t though their aorist stems are formed according to different types. 
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6' "9^9 -ft*-. As in the case of -6-, it seems advisable to recognize 
two distinct -g- suflSxes, the one appearing as a transitivizmg 
element, the other as a verb-making element added on to 
nomis or adjectives. Examples of its transitive use are: 

plalaga'^n I tell him a myth 

dirts! ay aga'^n I wash him (64.5) 

pH^-worgelegi'^n I drill for fire with it (88.12) 

^Tclus'gi'xink' he will pinch me (116.8,12) (cf. %-Tc!u8'v/1c!''a8ih 
always pinches me) 

da-^.'a&aga'% I finish it (61.8; 176.6) 

dd^-dalaga'mda^n I put holes in his ear (22.1) (cf. dd^-dde'f'ihd 
stuck it across his ear) 

swadaVga^n I run after him (59.13; 75.3; 120.19, 20) 
Examples of its use in adjectival intransitives are: 

fuwu'^k* he feels hot, it is hot 94.15 (cf. fii hot 57.15) 

duvm'^k' it is good, he does right 180.11 (cf. du good, beautiful 
58.7,8) 

fgunuk'de^ I feel cold (90.3) (cf. VgUnp'ia^f it will be cold) 

xuma'k'de^ I shall be full, satiated (128.11) (cf. xu'ma food 54i 
and 8'tX'XU^m dried venison 43.12,13) 

gel-didu'k'de^ I am lazy 
Further examples of -t'- that are difficult to classify are : 
'' de-lumvfsgade^ I tell the truth (184.3) 

S'in-willk'ap'dam you blow your nose 

yala'k'de^ I dive (connected with yal- lose [?]) (60.10,11; 61.11) 
In wa-tlillk'ni^n i gave each one (130.4) (future wa^dilvMn) and 
in the morphologically analogous da^-mmfk'da^n i taught hh* 
(future dd^mint^an), the -t'- is confined to the aorist. In 'iMt^ 
HE TOOK IT FROM HIM 16.13, the -g- is found only in the thirc 
personal object of the various tense-modes (wH'gin rr was 
TAKEN FROM HIM 13.11; wede'k'ink' he will take it feom 
HIM (17.10,11). All other forms of the aorist stem we^ (verb- 
stem wede-) lack it: 

wBsi (from ^^wSfsi) he took it from me (17.3) 

wede'shink' he will take it from you (16.10,11) • 
7. -&/-_, 'kIW'. These elements seem to be characteristic of tran- 
sitives. Examples are: 

wl^-v-fge^ye^klin he is surrounded on all sides (transitives anJ 
passives are closely related) 48.5,13; (176.14) 

dl'p!%*-ts'!u'lukli'n I bum it (73.9,12; 96.26) (cf. al-pH^-ts'luIr 
ts'IalUp" do ye bum it! 198.10) 
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d^^-^Sffu^yukli^n I make it fall (48.7,8,12) 

Tbe'^^-le'lekli^n I finish talking 60.4 

di^nikla^n I stretch it out (see under suflSx -t!-) (59.9; 62.1) 

Jie'yekli'n I left it over (61.7; 196.8) 

pluwu'^kWn I name him (158.5) (cf . plu'wuplausi he keeps calling 

me) 
fe-/mi'%* he pinched it 31.1; (32.7) 
hor-i-yunu^kli^n I pull it out forcibly 
he'^-nrle'mekH'n I killed them off (14.13; 43.1; 108.20) 
v-^o'yok li^n I pushed him (49 .2) (cf . l-goyogiyi'^n I kept pushing him) 
6a-i-fi-in-xi'Zik!wi^n I blow my nose (cf. xln mucus) 
pfor-i't'gwiWklwana^n I spill (water, blood) (68.1; 72.8) (cf. 

fgwiWVgvxil^ it keeps dropping) 

'Tel- seems to occur also in the perhaps only secondarily intransitive : 
ld^-8'owd''^k'ap"d€^ (=-s'owd'''1c!'Jiap'') I jump up (48.16; 49.1) 
(cf. s'o'wo^s'a^ he keeps jumping [112.5,10]) 

8. 'ts^I". Only in a very few cases is this suflGLxed consonant met with : 

fgdts'lt round thing lies (138.24) 

d/ff'fgumu'tcH^n I squeeze and crack it (cf. dl^-fgumuTgimi^n I 

squeeze and crack many insects) 
yowo'^s he starts 186.10; yowd'Hs\ana^n I cause him to start 
hd-yau-t'ge'neisH^n I put it about my waist 
Jiahu-l-Jia'Tiatsli^n I made it stop (raining) (162.16) 
Judging from these few examples, -fe*/- is characteristic, like -6-, 

-jr-, -p/-, 'Jcl-, and -tl-j of transitive verbs; fgeits'Il is probably 

related to a transitive H'ge'yeta'Wn, as is dinJcll rr lies 

STRETCHED OUT to dVmkla^n. 
-«- occurs as an evident suffix in: 
dl^-t!%*sV^n I mashed them (cf. dlf-tHyl'tHya^n I mashed them 

one after another) 

9. -(a)?-. This suflBx includes both intransitives and transitives: 

al^gesegasaflVe^ I was washing 

¥ebilU"e^ I was long absent (124.20) 

8'u^M'e' I sit (21.1); 72.9; (178.21) 

yamllt^e^ I look pretty ([?] = fat, sleek; cf . yaVx fat, grease 64.5) 

al-^e'TclBla^n I shine (126.3; 128.14) 

v-t'vn^yili^^n I make it whirl up 

l-TcIe^wiM'^n I whirl it around 

v-fge'yiii'^n I roll it around 

al-Vgl^yeL^lx (tears) roll down his face 138.25 

hd^-l-fgwd^l&^lx (children) run about 

le'ev)e'¥awsi.^l he barks 

de-gvlil'TcldJix it was blazing 188.16 
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The idea of unbroken continuity is fairly eyidently shown by 
these examples to be connected with the sufiix -(a)Z-. 

10. -(a)n-. Quite a number of intransitives are found that have 

this element, to which no particular meaning can be assigned. 
Such are: 

»a«inT^V I stand (34.1; 77.9; 144.14,17) 

moyugwsi'nt'e^ I'm spoiled 

TiuHVnt'e^ I am tired (102.1) (cf. ThvlvfTvUinte^ I used to be tired 

[48.11]) 
liglnt'e^ I am resting (100.14) (cf . ligUdgsL^f he kept resting 102.1) 

In a large mmiber of transitives a suflSxed -n- is also found, with- 
out its being clearly possible to identify it either with the causa- 
tive -n- or the indirect objective -nian)- for: 

lawadosxa'^n I hurt him (186.12) 

ts'Uhina'^n I make a speech to him (146.11 ; 178.11) 

wa-tliLik^m^n I gave each one (130.4) 

Jcfemna'n I shall make it (28.2,13,14) (aorist without object 
Ideme'nxa^ he makes) 

wa^-u^gwmi'^n I drink it with it {vy-gw^Juxde^ I drink) 

Tie^^-wa^-wd^guiVn she is bought with it 
The last two examples are rather different in character from the 
others. See § 64. 

11. "W^. Two apparently quite distinct -t£?-sufl5xes must be taken 

account of. 
(1) A suflSxed -v)- is found to characterize in all forms a group of 
intransitives belonging to Type 2; it is only in certain deriv- 
ative forms that the -w- is lacking, and thereby possibly shown 
to be a non-radical element : 
Jiiwiliut'e^ I ran to (24.1), but hiwUUfe^ I used to run to 
sgdeufe^ I shouted (196.1), but sgddt'e^ ^ I kept shouting (59.3) 
Examples of this group of verbs are: 

Aorist Future (non-aorist) 

sgele'''^ he shouted 59.4; 90.8 sgdwa'H' he will shout 

Aii^Zi'"^ he ran to 47.1; 70.7 Mwilwa'H' he will run to 

(136.21) 

UW''^ he jumped 48.9; 58.3 lilwa'H' he will jump (160.16) 

de-wiliwa^lda^n I fight him (de- de-wilwa'ldan I shall fight him 

rivativeofintransitive)(27.3) (33.2,3) 

Mi'"^ he climbed (77.8) hUwa'H' he will climb 

» still, in these frequentative (usitatlve) forms the absence of the -to- may be accounted for by supposing 
that it dropi)ed off as a syllabic final after a consonant (see § 18). Then sgeUU'e^ Is for an o\6.&t*9gelllwft^. 
This supi)osition is greatly strengthened by the future tgelwa'lCee i'll keep shoutino (cf. sgelwiida'* tou 

WILL SHOUT). 
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In non-aoristic forms the phonetic conditions may, as usual, 
necessitate an inorganic -a-: 
ge wiWvL run there! (29.10) 
sffdafnt'e^ I shall shout 
biWufe^ I shall jump (160.17) 
In these cases the evidence for the sufl&xal character of the -w- is 
rather slim. In one verb, however, it has a clearly intransi- 
tivizing influence: 
tlemeyana.^'^^ (second a inor- : tlamayana'^n I take her to her 
ganic) he goes with woman husband (148.5) 

to see her married 148.6 
tlemeya'nwia'^ they (indef .) go 
with her to see her married 
178.1 
(2) -uh (rqaD- aft^ a coiasonant in the aorist) is characteristic of all 
tense-modes but, in some cases, the pi^sent imperative and 
inferential (probably for phonetic reasons, see §§11 and 18) of 
a number of transitive verbs, provided the object is of the 
third person. Such verbs are: 

gaya^a'^n I eat it 30.11 (gaya'Q. he ate it 54.5); future ga^iwa'n 
128.18; noun of agent ga-iwa'^s eater (of it) 94.3; but impera- 
tive gal eat it! 32.4; ga%V he ate it (inferential) 142.19 

al'Sgalawi'^n I turn my head to look at him; future sgaHvn'n; 
part. sgalsL^uV (-a'- is inorganic) 144.17; but sgalVa^ I looked 
at him turning my head (inferential) 

al-sgcilaHvm/^n (Type 8) I keep turning my head to look at him; 
future sgalwalwi'n; but sgeUlxi he keeps turning his head to 
look at me 
^la-i^e-ye^gmida'^ you will drive (sickness) out of (body) 198.4,5; 
imperative -ye^jra'u 

wd^giwi^^n I brought it to him (176.17); future wagawi'n; but 
wd^ga'sWn I brought it to you (194.11) 

Id^WvJii he caused them to become (IdH- become) 43.1 

It is very likely that the absence of the -w- is conditioned, at least 
in certain forms, rather by phonetic than by morphologic mo- 
tives (gal from * galw; sgalVa^ from "^sgalwVa^). This is ren- 
dered plausible by a form like ga-iwawa'lshink' they will 
ALWAYS EAT YOU 26.8 (repetition of -w- in frequentative as in 
al-sgolwolwi'n) J in which the object is not of the third person. 
The -w- seems to have been retained here because of the follow- 
ing vowel. The form wd^ga^^n i brought it (110.17) as com- 
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pared with wa^givri/^n i bbought it to him (future waga'ni 
wagawi'n) suggests that the signification of the -w- in transi- 
tive verbs is to indicate the indirect object, at least for the 
third person. It is, however, almost certainly accidental that 
wd^giwV^n stands by the side of wa^ga'sWnydtYL-s- to indicate 
the indirect object. That -v)- is not the morphologic equivalent 
of -«- is evidenced by the fact that it stands also by the side 
of the transitive connective consonant -x- (cf. al^galawi^: 
al'Sgala'xbi^n i turn my head to look at you). It must be 
confessed that after all no very distinct signification can be 
attached to either the intransitive or transitive -v)-. 
12. Constant -a. A number of verbs whose stem (including 
petrified suflSx) ends in two consonants add to this stem 
an -a that appears in all their forms, even thoiigh the con- 
sonant combination is one that may stand in a final position 
(cf. footnote, § 10). No reason can be assigned for the reten-| 
tion of the -a in all forms, except the ruling analogy of thej 
aorist; in this tense-mode the -a is in all probability directly 
due to the consonant-cluster, as the aorist verb-forms to be 
presently given differ in this very respect from the aorist fonnSi 
of other stems ending in two consonants (e. g., non-aorist| 
s'vfimfar BOIL with constant -a-, though ending in a finallyi 
permissible consonant-cluster,, because of aorist ts'lurnvfimfor; 
contrast non-aorist somd- boil without -a- because of aorist 
8'omod'). The following are examples of verbs of the char- 
acter described : 

Aorist Non*€Uirist 

svxtdafgsk he followed him 75.3 Sfwa'VgB, follow him! 

matsldsgsk he always put it 132.9 masgo,'' put it! 104.5 

ts'fum'Umt'a he boils it 30.2 . s'Umfa, boil it! 

dd'^-minlk'dsL he taught him dd^-mint's, teach him! (con- 

trast wd^Mmt" talk to him! 
with aorist -Mmid-) 

If the verb is instrumental in vocalism (see § 64), the constant fl 
is replaced by the instrumental i. Thus: 
v-JcIos'os'gi he keeps pinching him 

That this constant -a is felt to be somewhat different in character 
from ordinary inorganic or connective -a- (as in ts'ldafmCe* or 
wd^gafahi^n) is shown by the fact that it is changed to -i- when- 
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ever the object is not of the third person, in reciprocals, in 
reflexives, and in verbs with non-agentive -y>-\ 

swed^fgixi he followed me 

dd^-minik'dixhi he taught you 

yowo'^smxWn I cause you to start (but parallel yowo'HslanxWn 

with connecting a) 
waydnJiixbi^n I put you to sleep; walnMxigam I was put to 

sleep 
l-Jcfus'Us'gixi he. keeps pinching me; l-Tc!u8'gi'Qein¥ he will pinch 

me 
I'tlenefJiisdam you hold me 86.13,14. 
v-ldsgVxani'p' touch one another! 
v-lesgi'lc'wit touching himself 
hd'^'feJcISlhixde^ I keep bobbing up (60.11,13,14) 

§ 43. FBEOTTENTATIVES AND ITSITATIVES 

Frequentatives, continuatives, and usitatives are formed from sim- 
er verb forms in great part by various methods of repetition of all 
' part of the phonetic material of the stem, to a somewhat less 
:tent by means of suflSxation. In many repetitive forms a distinct 
ndency to use a long vowel provided with a rising pitch-accent is 
>servable. As it has not been found feasible to draw anything like 
larp lines between the exact significations of the various repetitive 
►rms, it seems best to dispose of the material from a piurely formal 
3int of view rather than to attempt to classify it rigidly into fre- 
iientatives, iteratives, usitatives, and continuatives. The methods 
E forming repetitives will be taken up in order. 

1. Type 13 of Stem^Farmation. It was remarked before that 

lost verbs of this type normally employed in that form are such 

B to imply a repetition of the action they express. The type 

lay, moreover, be freely formed from bases implying non-repetitive 

ction whenever it is desired to convey a general frequentative or 

sitative meaning. The frequentative idea may have reference 

the repetition of the act itself (iterative or usitative) or to the 

•lurality of the transitive object or intransitive subject affected 

distributive); any sharp characterization of the manner of the 

requentative action in each case is, however, doubtless artificial 

ipart from the context. The following examples of repetitive with 

orresponding non-repetitive forms will illustrate the general fre- 

[uentative force; 

§ 43 
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N(niH«petitiye verb^tem 

lele- pick up and eat (seeds) 



ZoAo-n- cause to die 

wog- arrive 

UoxoTh (aorist) gather 

do^x- (non-aorist) 

Jhenrd- wait for 

odo- hunt for 

og- give to 

do«^- kill 



vn*' go, travel 

pld^g- swim 
ts'Iivrd- split 

sglp!' cut 

hul-p!' skin, peel off bark 

Tiog-Tun 

heH- EixMg 
MiUi-^^- hunt 



Repetitive 

W'p'lap^ (non-aorist) pid 
and eat many (seeds)! 34J 

loho^lahana^n I used to 
them 

wogowa'^V many arrived 112J 

Iwa^-^tlozo'tHxi^n I used in 
gather them 
wa^'V-doxda'^xk' they have beei 
gathering them (inf erentl J 
Jiene'Jianda^n I always usedu 

wait for him. 
odo'^af she always hunted h 

them 116.6 
ogo'^aVi he always gave thea 

112.17 
do^mda'mk' he used to U 
them (inferential) 25.1] 
27.15 
wiyiwtt^e^ I used to go (thai 

(96.1) 
plaga^pla^V he used to swim 
xa^-i-ts'!ivn'*t8'!au he split i 

to pieces 
sgl^^p'sga'p^gam they had hm 

all cut up (21.2; 138.7) 
he^^-^'hv/luhal he kept peelin 

off bark (160.5) 
hogo'Jia¥de^ I am always rua 

ning 
Thde'hal^ he used to sing 
alr-huyu'M^x he always hunta 
(rU^'^'hay-, §8) 86.1 
It will be observed that the repetitive form is, on the wholes 
built up on the verbal base, not the verb or aorist stem. Thu^ 
e. g., the verb-stems lehe- and loho- do not enter into the formatioi 
of the frequentatives at all, which are formed, according to Typi 
13a, directly from the simple bases leh- (verb-stem le^p'lah-, aorisi 
lebddb') and loh- (verb-stem lohlah-, aorist loholah-), Similarlyj i 
form like p!aga'p!a^¥ shows no trace of the aorist stem p/ojoi- 
of the simplex; verbs of Type 6 generally show the fortis consonant 
of the base in all forms of the frequentative (see §40, 6) : sgotto'sgidH 
I CUT rr TO PIECES (144.2) (cf. sgo'^da^n i cut rr 72.10, base sgot, 
§ 43 
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LIO). Suffixes with no distinct derivative signification drop off in 
le frequentative (cf. U'livrdr- and hvl-p!' above, also §42 passim), 
it, if they are functional elements, are put after the reduplicated 
►jnplex (cf . loho-n- and hertrd" above) ; frequentatives thus become, 
I w^as indicated in the treatment of petrified suffixes, criteria for 
le determination of the simple base. Some verbs, however, retain 

petrified suffix in the frequentative without apparent reason: 
'lurrv&mfa he boils it; ts'Ulmii'ts'fanU'a he always boils it. 

The only use made of the aorist stem in the formation of fre- 
aentatives is in the case of such forms as have an initial fortis 
I the aorist as against a media in the verb-stem, mainly verbs of 
ype 8. The aorist of the corresponding frequentative also shows 
le initial fortis, but is not otherwise influenced by the form of the 
Drist stem of its simplex; e. g., aorist of simplex, tloxox-, but of 
•equentative, tlox-o-Uax^ with retained t!-. Such verbs as aorist 
oxotldXj non-aorist do^^xdax-, are to be considered as of mixed type 
m this case partly 8, partly 13a). 

Verbs like odo^ad- and ogo^ag- with a secondarily developed glottal 
atch in the aorist (see §6) seem to retain this catch in non-aorist 
>nns, a stop + the catch resulting in a fortis: 

aorist ogo'^ag- always give to; non-aorist o'lcllwytg- 

A small sub-class is formed by those frequentatives that omit the 
jr- of the repeated base (Type 13c). Such are: 

Verb-stem Repetitive 

tiJO-yana^ru^a'n I shall run after tt;a-yana-ina^a'^n I used to 

him run after him 

waK'e* I shall sleep (71.16; wayaUhide* I used to sleep 
142.14) irh- conditioned by accent) 

he^Irjo^a'n I shall sing a song yonoina'^n I always sing it 

(106.7) 
waga'r^ I shall bring it wagao'k'na^r^ I used to bring 

it ( ? = ^vxtgawg-, but see 4, 
footnote) (46.6) 

L very peculiar type of frequentative formation is illustrated by: 
loha'lhii' (a' is inoi^anic) they used to die (inferential) (168.9); 
aorist stem doubtless loholhi- 
lerived from aorist lohoi- die, non-aorist loho- (contrast aorist loho- 
aJiran-, non-aorist TMak-^m in the causative). The otherwise purely 
loristic -i- of Type 4 is here draped into the non-aorist forms. 
3045**— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 ^9 § 43 
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2. J}ype 4 of Reduplication. This method of forming the fre 
quentative seems to be but a variant of the first (the repeated imtii 
consonant coming last instead of immediately after the connectii^ 
vowel, or the initial consonant not being repeated at all if there k 
petrified suffix), and is found in only a few verbs, where it tata 
the place of the first method. A glottal catch generally separata 
the repeated vowel of the stem from the inunediately following 
Examples are: 

Aorist stem Repetitiye 

7 • f-^^1 i_ Tctemef^amga^n I always mak 

Tc!eme\ . Jmake .. ,. f j * * 7 , , 

l-i-j it (instead of *Jc!eme^ 

Tcfama^n) (77.5) ; Jclem'a^m 

( = '^amg-V he used to mai 

it (inferential) 122.18 

ttomo'amda^n I used to ki 
them (instead of Htcmd 
tiama'n) (13.10; 54.3) 

Tduwvf^auga^n I used to throi 
them away (instead of *l/i 
wu'Jdavxi^n) (134.6) 

fluwv/^Oruga^n I keep callin 
his name (100.21) (instead q 
'^'pHiwu'pIauJda^; cf. pi/ 
wuplaus'i he keeps calling 
me by name) 

der-WUnl'anx he alwa3rs died 
(instead of *t8' Unlets' !anx) 
74.7 

lemefamV he used to take 
(everything) (instead of 

If the initial consonant is a fortis, it becomes a media when 
repeated, as illustrated in the first three examples. This may be 
explained by catch dissimilation (see §22) — e, g., a theoretical 
*Jc!uwu^^au^Jc' (from *Tc!uwy/Jc!au) is dissimilated to Jc!uwuf^avk\ 
Similarly a theoretical * pIuwy/^au^Tc' (from * p!uwv/p!au^Jc') is dis- 
similated to pluvm'^OAiV. The non-aorist frequentative forms of 
these verbs sometimes follow the first method of formation (cf. 
do^^mda^mV imder method 1), sometimes the second (ssJetem^amg'). 

3. c-^v+Ci+v+c. The few verbs that belong here diflfer from 
the preceding in that they repeat only the initial consonant after 
the repeated stem-vowel (Type 11). An example is: 

§ 43 



tlomom- kill 



Jduwuw- throw away (pi. obj.) 



pluwU'Tc!- call, name 



de't8'!ini^'X'(=t8'tini'Jc!''X') die 



leme-Jc!' take along (cf, 108.10) 
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Aorlst stem Repetitive 

dl-tlugui' wear dl-Hugv/'f he keeps wearing 

it, tlsed to wear it 

As in the first method, so also in the second and third, non- 
dical functionless elements of the simplex disappear in the fre- 
lentative. Thus the suffixed -i- of Tclemh he made it and -n- of 
m^Tvxa^ HE MAKES, also the aorist characteristic of dv-tlugul he 
3RE IT, are not foimd in their corresponding frequentative forms. 
4. v+c+v^ + c. The large number of verbs whose frequentatives 
Qow this formula (la of types of reduplication) always have another 
nsonant, whether part of the stem or a petrified suffix, after the non- 
rtis repeated consonant characterizing the frequentative, so that 
(6 appearance at least of infixation is often produced. Externally, 
Bquentatives of this type resemble aorists of verbs of Type 8, but 
fifer from them in the consistent length of the repeated vowel. In 
unification these verbs are generally continuative or usitative rather 
lan properly frequentative or iterative. As examples may be given: 



Aorist stem 

Tclos'o-g- pinch 

Mmi-dr- talk to 

laxam- come 

tliilv^ follow 

(d'sgalraw- turn head to look at 

gaycMJD- eat 
lienerd- wait for 

flalag- tell a myth 

hem-g- take out 

uyu^s'- laugh 

tslayag- shoot 
yilim' ask for 



Repetitive 

l-Je!o8'd8'g i he is always pinch- 
ing him 

wa^'Thirmfrnda'^n I used to talk 
to him 

haxdxmia'^ they keep coming 
(194.13) 

IwrttuluHga'^n I keep follow- 
ing in (trail) 

al-sgaldHiwi'^m 1 keep turning 
my head to look at them 

gayaiwa'^n I used to eat it 

Tvene^nda'^n I keep waiting 
for him 

pliddHga'n the myth is always 
told 

lori-TheTne^mga'^n I always 
took them out 

uyv/H*8'de^ (dissimilated from 
*uyy/H*^s'- [?]) I keep laugh- 
ing 

tatayaik^ housed to shoot them 
154.14 

yUl^nma'^n I keep asking for 
it (see § 21) 

§ 43 
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Aorist stem Repetitive 

tslayorm- hide talwyoAma'^n I always hide it 

(134.8) 
gini-g go to ginlnV they went there one 

after another 46.11 
matslag- put mataldsga they always put it 

away 132.9 
wits'Iim- move wits'Ilsmade^ I keep moving 

sgelew- shout sgeUWe^ (see § 18) I 

shouting (59.3) 
hiwiliw- run to MwUllfe^ (see § 18) I 

running 

The verb yewei- return seems to form its frequentative accordiug 
to method 4, but with added -g-: i 

yewe'o¥ he used to come back 47.4; 116.2; yew^aY you use^ 
to come back; yeweo'k'de^, yewiuVde'^ I used to come back 

There is not enough material available to determine in every caai 
the non-aoristic forms of the frequentatives of this group. As a gen- 
eral rule, however, it seems that the non-aoristic stem of the frequen- 
tative is formed by repeating a consonant or semi-vowel, but in such 
a manner as to indicate the non-aoristic simplex back of it. Thus the 
frequentative of the inferential t8'!almV he hed it is fe-.'o-imtl' hi 
WAS ALWAYS HIDING IT; of }nT{d]u¥ he jumped 160.17 it is hxlwaSii 
(? = ^hilvMwV) THEY ALWAYS JUMPED 160.16. From galk^ (inferential) 
HE ATE rr 142.19 is formed gayalk' (if really inferential in form; peri 
haps third person subject aorist gayaig- in contrast to -gaydiw of othe^ 
persons, see above) he used to eat it 64.6, which, though resembling 
the aorist in the repetition of the stem-vowel, differs from it, probablj 
for phonetic reasons, in the absence of the -w-. The form wits'lh- 
made^ he will keep moving, given as the futiure of wits'fUrruM^ 
can not, for want of parallel forms, be accoimted for. From sgdHw-. 
non-aorist of sgalaw-, is formed the frequentative sgalw-alw' (perhapfi 
according to Type 8, Iw- being a consonatic unit). 

5. Vowel lengthening. Many verbs, particularly such as be- 
long to Type 2, obtain a usitative signification by merely lengthening 
the short repeated vowel of the stem, this vowel, when stressed, as- 
suming the falling accent. • Examples of this simple process are: 

lit is not at all certain that the -o- (-u-) of these forms really represents the -w- of the stem. Iti^ 
quite probable that there is a distinct type of frequentative in repeated vowel+-off-, in which case wo^* 
k'na*n i used to bbinq rr (see above under 1) would be another example. 

§ 43 
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Simplex 

yimi's'a^ he dreams 
luklvfoca^ he sets traps 
geyevxJlxde^' ha-ikHyi'^Tc^when 
I ate he came 



Vewe'lcawaH he barks 



liepetitive 

yirm'^s'a^ he is always dreaming 
luklu'^^xa^ he used to set traps 
geye^wa'lxde^da^ hari-1c!iyl^*^¥ 
whenever I used to eat he 
came 
Vew^^TcavxiH he is always bark- 
ing 

As the last example shows, by this method verbs which are already 
requentative in form can be made to take on a nsitative meaning. 

6. '&+(c+) ha. The accented vowel {v) of frequentatives con- 
orming to this formula is either the second vowel of the stem of the 
implex or the repeated vowel of the stem not foimd in the simplex, 
,nd is followed by the last consonant (semi-vowel) of such verb-stems 
£ end in two consonants. The forms that belong to this group seem 
D some cases to have rather a continuative than iterative force. Ex- 
amples are: 



Repetitive 

lohonha he keeps killing them 

Zi-M^dAat^^'e* Ikeptlooking(144.19) 

wo^o^Jia she used to go for wood 
43.15; 158.18 

dd^'SgeJcfeiha he listened around 
102.3 

dd^-dgcLnJii'n I used to hear about 
it 

s'y/^aZha^ they always stayed (to- 
gether) 112.2 

8'vf^alMbiV we always stay to- 
gether 

S'ds'a'nhap^de^ I stand around 

The last two examples do not show a rising pitch-accent, because 
the vowel (-a-) preceding the -Z- and -n- respectively is inorganic 
and therefore incapable of carrying a rising or raised accent (cf . as 
parallel bila'ut'e^ i shall jump, not ^hUaUt'e*, because of inorganic 
-a-). They also illustrate the loss in the frequentative of a non- 
radical element (rl*-) of the simplex; in S'v/^alha^ the loss of the -t*- 
involves also the transfer of the verb to the first class of intransitives 
(second person singular, Class I, s'vf^aniaC tou stay abound; Class 

II, 8'uhmlttam tou sit). 

§ 43 



Simplex 

lohon he caused them to die 

(100.8) 
liwUa'ute' I looked (59.14) 
woHC she went for (wood) (non- 

aorist -M^oo-) (162.8); 186.6 
dd^'Sgekn he listened 102.8 

da^-agani'^n I heard it (55.3) 



8'u^ll he sits, stays 21.1 



s'cw-inT^V I stand (34.1) 
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7. "B+l/ia. It is very probable that the verbs that belong here 
contam the continuative -Z- treated xiiider the head of petrified suffixes 
(see § 42, 9). The formula may then be considered morphologically 
identical with that listed as method 5, except that the continuative 
-Z- is introduced before the -lia. Examples of this group are : 

Aorist (or verb) stem Repetitive 

tloxox' gather wd-^v-tloxdlhi^n I always gather 

them 
la^'VekldUoAa'^ they all 

(ba^'felcI'X emerge) hd^-feTcldUxde' I keep emergmg 

(60.14) 
(sglp!- cut) xor^l-sgipHlhi he cut them dl 

through 26.11 
TdofTcIadr- break xa-^iryd^-TcIodolM he always just 

broke them in two 29.1 
(aJr-Mkl' see) al^ciklllM^n I used to see him 

gwidiQc^^d)' throw gwidHha he kept throwing it 

(164.11) 
Qok!' trap) loklolha he was always trapping 

them 78.4; 100.4 
The non-aoristic forms of these frequentatives dispense with the re- 
peated vowel (v) characteristic of the aorist; so that the introduction 
of an inorganic -a'- is necessitated: 

gwida'Than I shall keep throwing it 
al-xilda'lMk' I used to see him (inferential) 
The remarks made imder method 1 in regard to the formation of 
frequentatives directly from the verb-stem rather than the aorist 
stem apply also here {sgotloTha 108.8 from verb-stem sgot!- cut, 
aorist sgo^d-, like sgotlo'sgaV). 

8. v-\-w-\-v-^nia. Only two verbs have been foimd that follow 
this very irregular formula for the frequentative: 

Simplex Repetltiye 



lap^ become! 25.2 
laHe^ it became 22 



.) 



lawa'lMp' always become! (78.5) 
dahoxa lawa'lhida^ whenever it 
became evening 44.1; 78.6 
ligigwa'^n I fetch (game) liwVlhagwa^n I always come 
home (70.3,5; 164.4) home with (game) (136.2) 

The latter of these shows at the same time an unaccoimtable loss of 
the -jr- of the stem; the future of the simplex, Wgwa'Uj probably does 
not exhibit an absolute loss of the -jr-, but rather a contraction of 
ll^g-gv)- to ll^gw-. 
§ 43 
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TBANSinVE STTFFIXBS ({{ 44-51) 

§ 44. Oeneral Bemarks 

Under this head may be conveniently listed a number of suflSxes 
lat either transitivize intransitives (causative, comitative, indirective 
rnvd-y -aldr) or are characteristic of transitive verbs (indirective 
I- = -too- TO J indirective -an (an) -FOR, indirect reflexive). It must be 
^nfessed, however, that the various suflSxes may be so thoroughly 
iterwoven among themselves and with the purely formal elements 
lat follow, that a certain amount of arbitrariness can hardly be 
voided in treating of them. The suflBxes will now be taken up in 
rder. 

$ 45. Causative ~(a)/^- 

Causatives are formed from intransitives by the addition of -n- 
3 the intransitive form, minus, of course, its formal pronominal ele- 
lents. If the final sound preceding the -rt- is a vowel, the suflBx can 
e directly appended, the vowel being generally lengthened; a final 
onsonant (or semivowel), however, generally, though not always, 
Bquires a connective -a- (-i when umlauted) between it and the suflSx; 
oublets (with and without connective -a-) sometimes occur, the com- 
ination of consonant + -n- then taking a constant -a (-i) after it. 
f the accented vowel {v) of the aorist immediately precedes the -n- 
1 aU forms, an inorganic -Ti- must be introduced, the combination 
rih- then necessitating a following constant -a; doublets, conditioned 
y the position of the accent, here also occur. Certain suflSxed ele- 
ments (-i-, -4^-) characteristic of intransitives drop off before the caus- 
,tive -n-, yet in some forms they are retained; intransitivizing ele- 
aents naturally remain, for without them the verb would itself be 
ransitive and incapable of becoming a causative. The aorist and non- 
korist forms of the causative, with the qualiflcation just made, are 
)uilt up on the corresponding tense-mode forms of the primitive verb. 
Examples of causative -(a)n- are: 

Intransitive Causative 

ydnada'^ you will be lost (a yalns^ada'^ you will lose it 
palatalized by preceding y 
to -e-) 14.3 
yowo'^ he is 21.1 hd^-l-yowom'^n I woke him up 

Giterally, I caused him to 
be up with my hand) 16.4 
S§ 44-45 
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Causative 

lOriryowona'^ I miss him in 
shooting (? = I cause him to 
be out) (138.6) 

t'uwugeina'^n I make him hot 
har-i-biliwa,uaY he ran him out 
Aaa;na he burned it 98.8 
hd/XHjJc'vxi he burned him up 

27.16 
Vagd^na'^n I make him cry 
t'egSnxi he makes me cry 
Jtoyodana'^n I make him dance 
Jtoidsna^n I shall make him 

dance 
yd**7ia^n he made him go; yd^- 

nana'^n I made him go 
yanha (= *ydnrnha) he made 

him go; ydnhsL^ I made 

him go. 
yana/hia^n ^ I shall cause him 

to go 
hene'^n they were used up 184.6 irhenenini'^n I used them up 
yo«;o'*«hestarted,wasstartled {y^oyaJuld^nlsMedjm 

^^ . I to i see §42, 12) 



Vuwvf^V he is hot 94.15 
ha-i-biliwaH you ran out 24.16 

Mx it bums 94.18 

t'aga'^^ he cries 62.2 

{hoyo'H' he dances 46.12 
hoida'H' he will dance 

ya/^n- go (aorist) 
yanor go (non-aorist) 



yo'^sda/^ he will start 186.10 
tlobigl he lies like dead 

tlohaga^sdd^ he will lie like 
. dead (148.8) 

s'os'inl he stands 144.14 

s'a's'arvCaP' he will stand 

de-gulv/Tdalx it blazes 188.15 

p'ele'xa^ he goes to war 126.13 

daV-Umlrnxgwa^ (tree) falls on 
him (108.12) 



[yd'HslBxian I shall startle him 
lyo«*«nan 
t!6bigli!ihB.^n I make him lie 

like dead 
t!6haga'8TLB,n I shall make him 

lie like dead 
8'(i8'intnh.BFn I make him 

stand 
«*cw3nha*n 
s'a's'aviiB/n, I shall make him 

stand 
de^iilv/TdalxnsL^n I make fire 

blaze 
p^de'xana^n I make him go to 

war 
daJc'-limlrnxgwadmi^n I chop 

(tree) on to him 



1 Also yana^Vfian i shall make him oo, with inserted and unexplained sujfl^ -I;'-. 
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Intransitive Causative 

yewe!^^ he returned 49.10; 6d^-i-yet^n he cured him (lit- 
88.5 erally, he caused him with 

his hand to return up) 15.2 
The causative in -Snhor is sometimes usitative in meaning: 
Zo^nha he used to kill them; lohon he killed them 142.9 
Examples occur of transitives in -n- formed from intransitives in 
^hich no causative notion can be detected: 

da-ionhsi^n I lied to him; de-Zilnhixi he lied to me (intransitive 

doAofe^ I shall lie [110.23]) 
gd-waya°na'^n I slept with her (26.4) ; gelrvxi-ma/n I shall sleep 
with her (108.3) (intransitive t(?aj/Sn^V I sleep [188.22]; walt'e* 
I shall sleep [188.20]); but vxnyavihsfn I cause him to sleep 
(162.1); tm^nhan I shall cause him to sleep, tixi^nha put him 
to sleep! 106.4,8 
The connective a of the causative suflBx -ari- in the aorist is treated 
iiflFerently from the a of the non-aorist forms in so far as in the 
former case the Hin- diphthong, when stressed, receives a raised 
iccent, while in the latter the a, as a strictly inorganic element, takes 
the falling accent. Thus: 

Aorist Non-aorist 

Tho^gwei^L he made him run Tiogwafn make him run! 

(yewin he caused him to return) ye^wsfn make Him return ! 

(plagdn he bathed him [186.25]) • flaf^gdfn bathe him! 186.24 
[n other words, the phonetic relation between aorist and non-aorist 
illustrated by several verb types (e. g., agari- : aflr[a]n-) is reflected also 
in the causative suflSx {-an-i -[a]Ti-). The same is true of other -[a]Ti- 
suffixes not causative in signification (see § 42^ 13): 

Aorist NoiHMrist 

l-Tclu^hm'n he fixed it 150.13 v-lcluma^n fix it! 

(JdemSnxhi^n I make you 27.9) Tdertwfn make it! 186.24 

§ 46. Comitative -(a) gw- 

Comitatives, i. e., transitive forms with the general meaning of to 
DO SOME ACTION (expressed by verbnstem) together with, at- 
rENDED BY, HAVING soBfETHiNG (expressed by object of verb), may 
be formed only from intransitives by the suffix -gw- (final -¥", rarely 
'Ic^vxi in monosyllables) ; after a consonant (including semivowel) a 
connective -a- appears before the -gw-y though in a few cases (as in 
aorist yd^n- go) the -gw- is directly appended. Dissyllabic stems 
ending in vowel +-sr- or -w- often add the comitative -gw- directly, in 

§ 46 
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which case the preceding vowel is generally lengthened; doublets, 
however, are sometimes found with connecting a. The second vowel 
of aorist stems is apt to be lengthened in comitative forms, yet not 
as consistently as in the case of causatives. Differing in this respect 
from the causative -n-, the comitative suflSx does not require the loss 
of a final aoristic intransitive element (e. g., -i-). From aorist hhi- 
DIE are formed loho^^-^n- cause to die, but lohoy-dgw- die togethee 
WITH. The reason seems clear. While the action of a causative verb 
is logically transitive, that of a comitative is really intransitive, and 
the verb is only formally transitive. In the former case the subject 
of the verb does not midergo the action that would be expressed by 
the intransitive stem (Idhoi-) ; in the latter it does. Examples of t 
comitative are: 



Intransitive 

yd^n- go (aorist) 

yanch (non-aorist) 

ligi- come home from hunt 

(aorist) 
Wg- (non-aorist) 

giniig)- go to 



dairy ewey- run away 

m*- travel 

loH" play 

dcmay- fly 

Jienen- use up, be satiated 
yewey- return 

yaway- talk 

{JieH' sing (non-aorist) 
[hdelr' (aorist) 
§ 46 



Comitative 

ydnk'^ he takes it along (lit., 
he goes having it) 17.13 

yanagwa^'nlc' he will take it along 

Kjri^k'^ he fetched game home 
70.3 

Wgwa'^nF {^Wg-gvxi'vJc) he 
will fetch game home(130.6) 

grim^gwa'^n I take it to (31.11); 
also g^myagwa'^n (13.12); fu- 
ture ginagwa'n (^ginag- 
gwa'n with inoiganic a be- 
cause of preceding n) (146.6) 

d(il-yeweysi,^k'^ he ran away 
with it 

t^k Va he travels aroimd with 
it 14.2 

loHeigwa'^n I play with him 
(124.14) 

bd^'Wa-dawan/a^^k^^ he flies 
with it 

Jieneneigy^a'^n I eat it all (43.12) 

yeweyeigwa'^n I fetch them back 
(30.1; 47.13) 

yavxiysLgwa'^n I talk about it 
(lit., I talk having it) 108.12 

ndx-^1ieHB,gwa'n I shall sing 
with pipe in hand 

I'hele^leig^^a'^n I sing with it in 
hand 
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Intransitive Comitative 

HohagaS' lie like dead (non- nax-dortlobdga'sgwanV he lies 
aorist) like dead with pipe in mouth 

uyvfs'^ laugh uyu'^s'gwa^n I laugh at him 

haxam- come da-yoAMx haxB.mei'^'' they 

came talkiiig Giterally, 
mouth-talkiiig they -came- 
with) 126.2 
Zo«*x liliwagwana^¥ we play at 
fighting Oiterally, play we- 
fi^t-having) 
warbill*gyra'^n I jump having 
it {='^iiliugwa'% see §7) 

If the object of the comitative verb is other than a third person, the 
suffix -gw- is followed by the indirective -<?-, which does not ordinarily 
appear as such, but unites with the immediately following transitive 
connective -a?- to form -5-; a connective -a- is inserted between the 
-gw- and the -«-, so that the whole comitative suflSx for a first or 
second personal object is -(fiOgwas-. Examples are: 

uyv/^s'gweksi he laughs at me 
henenagwafsam he ate us up (192.15) 
ld^-^UKhdawiyagwe/8bin¥ he will fly up with you 

The form -gwad- of the comitative suflSx appears as such preceding 
-in- (umlauted from -arir) in the third personal object of indirect foe- 
forms built up on intransitive verbs derived from transitives: 

luklvfxagweMni^n I trap for him (probably = I cause [-in] him 
to be having [-gwad-] [some one] to trap [luklvrxch] [for him]) ; 
but luklvfxagwdi^ he traps for me 

p'eZe'xagwadim^n I go to war for him; but p'ele'xagwsisi he goes 
to war for me 

It is highly probable, however, that in such cases the -gwad- is to be 
definitely analyzed into a comitative element -gwd- + an indirective 
element -d- (rf-) to, for; this seems to be pointed out by the fact 
that when the for - object becomes identical with the subject, i. e., 
when the verb becomes an indirect reflexive (for one's self), the -d- 
immediately precedes the regular reflexive suflSx -gwi-, leaving the 
causative sufl5x -(a)n- between it and the comitative suflGLx -gw-: 

IvJclu'xagwanVgiinde^ I trap for myself (probably = I cause [-an-] 
myself [-gPM;i-] to be having [-gw-] [some one] to tTa,^[luJc!yrxar] 
for [-r-] [me]) 

§ 46 
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Comitatives in --gv)- are formed not only from intransitivized tran- 
sitives in -xa- (e. g., v^ubu'xaV" she pounds with it in hand [56.10]; 
56.1), but also from non-agentive intransitives in -a?- (see below, § 56). 
Examples are: 

Non-agentive Comltattve 

sgo^^e^ {^sgo'^d-n-de^) I cut sgffHgwa^n I got tired* of it 
(without implied object), (21.6) 

am across (148.8) 
he^'me^'fhd'''JcYhax he lay he^^'Wa-fhd''1cYha'xgwA he lay 
down with his arms folded, down with it clas])ed in his 

lay rolled up and put away arms 154.6 

(cf. he'-me''fW¥fbaga'n I 
roll it up and put it away) 
fge^yaHx it runs around, rolls wor-fge^ya'lxgwa^n I roll witi it 

vxi-i'S'ugvfs'iJijxgwa^n I am 

sleepy Giterally, something 

like: I am confused having 

sleep) 

har-i'S'ilVx he landed hor-i-s'iWxgwB, he landed with 

(his canoe) 13.5 
The obverse, as it were, of these transitive forms in -x-gwa-y is given 
by certain rather curious Class I intransitive forms in -x-gwor built 
up on intransitive, not, like normal -aj- derivatives, on transitive 
stems; they may be literally translated as to be with (or having) 
(something) doing or being. Thus from the intransitive aorist 
daV-limim- (tree) falls on top of is formed the intransitive daV- 
limXmxgwade^ rr falls on top of me (108.12), in which the logical 
subject (tree) becomes an implied object, while the real object or 
goal of motion (me) is treated as the grammatical subject. The 
form quoted would have to be literally translated as i am with (or 
having) (it) falling on top of (me). I (as tree) fall having 
rr, TOGETHER wriH rr would probably be something like *ddk'' 
liml^mgwa'^n. Morphologically similar to ddk'-limlmxgtvade^ are 
doubtless : 

hewe'hoxgwsde^ I yawn Giterally, I am having — [ ? ]) 
yde'^sgwsde^ ( = ydetl-x-gwor) I am sweating (literally, I am 
— Shaving it, i. e., perspiration [?]) 
With such an interpretation, the form daV-limlTrvxgwadinVn i 
CHOP IT ON TO HEM bccomes readily intelligible as a causative built 

1 tgd^usdi* and sgd^^sgwa'n are morphologicaUy quite clearly related, though in signification the latter fonn 
has widely departed from what must have been its primary meaning. 

§ 46 
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up on an intransitive in -xgwa^; literally translated it would read 
I CAUSE (-^n) HIM TO BE WITH (rgwodr) (it) FALLING (Zimt^m-x-) ON 
TOP OF {ddk"') (him) . This chimes in well with the interpretation given 
above of the really very perplexing " for " forms in -gwadin- and 
-gwant'gwi. 

As will have been noticed from some of the examples already 
given (yavxtydgw- talk about, uyvf^s'gwor laugh at, sgo^sgwd- be 
WEED OF, henenoffw- consume), the primarily comitative meaning of 
the -gvy suflSx is sometimes greatly obscured, at times practically 
lost. Other examples illustrating this weakening of the fundamental 
signification are: 

Intiansitive Comitative 

hoyod' dance hoyod-dgvy dance (a particular 

kind of) dance 100.15; 102.9 

hd^-yd^rtr go up id^-yd^n^gvy pick up 24.3; 69.15 

hori^ginig' go out to, come lari-ginl^-gw- take out (no leg 

motion necessarily implied) 

xeben- do (so) xehe^'agw-^ hurt, destroy 136.23 

J 47. Indirective -(A(-s-) 

The -d- of the indirect object never appears in its naked form 
(except, as we have seen, in certain forms in -gwad-; see also under 
■<i- in petrified suflSxes), but always combined into -s- with the follow- 
ing element -«- that serves to bind pronominal objects of the first and 
second persons to the verb-stem with its derivative suflSxes (see §64). 
The indirect object of the third person is not normally expressed by 
this -d-, but, like an ordinary direct third personal object, is left 
unexpressed, the general character of the verb being impliedly indi- 
rective. As a matter of fact, an incorporated pronominal indirect 
object is used only when the direct object is of the third person, never 
of the first or second; and, since the pronominal object of the third 
person is never expressed in the verb, this means that what is trans- 
lated as the indirect object is in reality morphologically the direct 
object of the verb. The indirective idea is merely a derivative 
development; or, more correctly, certain transitive verbs with indi- 
rective " face" require an -s- ( = -d-+-a;-) instead of -x- with an incor- 
porated object of the first or second person, i give it to him is, then, 
really rendered in Takelma by i-him-give; i give it to you, by i- 

1 For the change of non-<!aiisatiye -n- to-y- (-<-) cf . klemii' and klemeeor hake. 
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you-give; I GIVE HIM FOOD, by i-HiM-FOOD-GiVE, in which the 
logically indirect object him must be looked upon as the direct object 
of the verbal complex food-give (food, not being a pronominal 
object, is loosely incorporated as a prefix in the verb) ; i give you 
FOOD, by i-YOU-FOOD-GiVE, the pronominal combination i tou 
being expressed at the end of the verb-complex in the same f onn as in 
a simple transitive like i-you-see, except that it is preceded by -s- 
instead of -x-; such combinations as i give you to him, me and he 
GIVES ME TO YOU, HIM cau Hot be expressed by one verb-form. In 
these latter cases the grammatical object of the verb is no longer in- 
directly affected by the action; hence another, though probably ety- 
mologically related, verb-stem is employed, while the indirect object 
is expressed by a local phrase outside the verb: i give you to him 
( = i-YOU-GiVE [not indirective "face''] him-to), -x-, not -^, preced- 
ing the combination i you. The idea of to in intransitives like go,, 
RUN, and so on, is regularly expressed by such an extra-verbal local 
phrase. Many verbs that, from our point of view, seem ordinary 
transitives, are in Takelma provided with the indirective -s-. Ex- 
amples illustrating the use of this -s- are : 

Aorist Future 

ogoyi'^n"^ I give it to him 180.11 o'Vin (170.13; 180.9,16) 

ogu'sbi^n I give it to you 23.3 o's6m (178.15) 

. {oyonxhi^n I give you) (olnxbin I shall give you) 

(wH'gi^n (for -g- see §42, 5) I wede'Vin (17.10,11) 

I took it from him 76.1 

Vw^sli^n I took it from you (17.3) wede'sbin (16.10,1 1) 

raZ-da-2)'d'*2>'itt;i^nIblewatit(15.1) 

\al'da''p'Uf^a'mWn I blew at you 

wd^giwi'^n I brought it to him wagawi'n I shall bring it to 

(for -^- see §42, 11) (176.17) him 

" wa^ga'sam^ he brought it to us ^(^egre'sinfc* hewill bringittome 
(194.11) 

(dyi^^n I hurt him 

[etshi^n I hurt you 

jgayaU he ate him 54.5 goriwa'nV 130.5 

1 gayaUshi^n I ate you gaUsbinV he will eat you 26.8 

f aZ-ye66W^nIshowedittohim(77.8) aZ-ye^6i'nIshall show it to him 

[cd-yehe^pshi^n I showed it to you al-y^psi show it to me! 

1 The -y- is peculiar to aorist forms of this verb with a third i)ersoDal object {ogoyit you to him; (Vo&t 
HE TO HIM 122.11) and to the third personal passive aorist {ogoyi'n he was given it 15.2) 

* With connecting a before «. In o'sbin above -g- + -«-gIves -«-, but *wi9dam ('^weegsdam) would be- 
come confused with toisdam i'^we^dsdam) you took rr from me, • 
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Some verbs that belong here show the -«- only m the aorist, other 
)rms having only -aj-. Examples are: 

Aorist Future 

I went away from Tie^^-lwi'n 



him 23.12 
he^^-^Usbi^n I went away from 

you (184.14,15) 
yl^mtaWn I lent it to you 98.15 
ll-tfaHtHwi^n I catch him 33.4 
\l-t!aut!a'mbi he caught you 
[naga'^n I said to him 72.9 
Xnaga'sbi^n I said to you 108.4 
dak^-da-ha/^W^n I answered him 

(61.6) 
dcik^-dorJiahhi'n I answered you daJc^-dorJuda^xhin 

(134.20) 
sa^Tisa'^n I fight hun (110.20) 
m^Tisa'naWn I fight you 

S 48. Indirective -(aO/</- 
This suflSx is probably composed of the continuative -Z- (see § 42, 9) 
md the indirective -<?-, though, unlike the latter suflSx, it is always 
employed to transitivize intransitives, a characteristic intransitive 
element of the aorist (e. g., -i-) regularly remaining. After vowels, the 
wffix appears simply as -Id-; after consonants and semivowels, a con- 
lective -a- is generally introduced, which, when accented, receives a 
"ailing pitch. The general idea conveyed by the suflSx is that of 
>urposive action toward some person or object, so that it may be con- 
reniently translated by moving at or towabd, in obdeb to beach, 
K)iNG TO GET. Examples of its use are: 



Ae«*-tw'x6infc* 

yimi'yd lend it to me! 98.14, 21 
I'Ua'hDi'n (33.8) 
UldUxUnk" (140.15) 
na^gi'n (15.15; 196.20) 
naxhin (60.3) 
dak^-dchTuda'hin 



sana'n (28.15; 33.9) 
aana'xbin 



TiUiut^e^ I climb 

yada'Ve^ I swim iyadad-) 
UIV^ he jumped 32.13; 78.11 



dorHaya'^^ they went 
(something) to eat 75.9 



dordd^ya'H' (future) (33.9) 
Bgde'"^^ he shouted 59.4; 90.8 



TiiliwdJlAa^n I climb for it (77.8) 

iyadaddJldia^n I swim for him (to 
save him from drowning) 
yed€d9J]si he swims for me 
UliwdJ^sa^n they fought Oiter- 
ally, they jumped at, for each 
other) 27.4 
to get da-tlayaldi'^n I went to get it to 
eat; da-t!aydlV he went to get 
it to eat (a shows by its accent 
that it is part of stem) 76.9 
dardaP\Ai'n (future) (33.9) 
sgelewA^W he shouted to, for him 
69.4; (94.1) 
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wiliw- go, run 
xudu'^m he whistled 

ligVV^ he fetched home (game) 
70.3; 128.12; ligi^he came 
home (with game) 124.22 



jwUiwa/lda^nl go andshow it to him 
[de-wUiwA^lda'n I fight him (27.3) 
xuduma/lda^n I whistled to him 

(33.16). 
de'ligiH,%^ he fetched it for him to 

eat 126.9; 130.9 



yonohs/W they held nets waiting 
for fish 32.1 
In woHf HE WENT AFTER IT 29.12 the 'Id- is confined to the aorist; 
non-aorist forms have the stem woo- without sufiix: woo'n i shall go 

AFTER IT (162.8,10). 

§ 40. Indirective -{of^md- 

There hardly seems to be any significant difference between this 

and the preceding suflix, except that the indirective force of -(a')md' 

seems in many cases to be much less clear and that it may be appended 

to transitive as well as to intransitive stems. It is quite probable 

that in some of the examples the -m- of the suffix is really the dissimi- 

lated product of an original -Z- because of an -Z- of the stem (see § 21); 

yet this explanation could not be made to apply to all the cases. 

Those forms that contain a radical -Z- are given first: 

Simple fonn '•(a')Tnd- 

tHHo/inda^n I fish for (salmon) 
ts'Ields/mda^n I paint him (=1 

put paint — s'c'^l — on to him) 
8'iri^elegBfmsdam you put holes in 

my nose 22.2 
maldgei^mabi^n I am jealous of you 



malcu/ia'^^ they are jealous (cf . 

malag-f mdlagan'' tell) 
yalaTde' I dive (61.8) 
Qagag- feed) 

legwel he sucked it (186.18) 
(geleg- twirl) 

uyuts!- laugh 
yaW ask him! 70.6 



Tclemerv- make 

daV-Vgvf^ha^n I put (hat-like 
object) over as covering 
§ 49 



yaZogra'mda^n I dive for it (60.10) 
IdgagdJjxida^n I paid him (184.17) 
legweldJ juda^nlsuc^ed it out of him 
d^^-al-gdegala/jnda^n I tie his hair 

up into top-knot (172.3) 
dl^-uyu't8!B.inda^n I fool him 
yamda'mt' (go and)ask of him 174.10 
p'oysimda^ I smoke them out 

(76.11) 
hd^-Jdemensfinda^n I make him 

ready to go (76.13) 
ddk'-t'gu'^bB,mV she covered it 

(basket) over 61.9 
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{50. Jndirective '{a)n{an)- "for" 

From transitives, never from intransitives, are formed verbs in 
'(a)n or -(joOnan- (the first -a- is the connective vowel already spoken 
of) signifying to do (the act expressed by the verb-stem) foe, in 
BEHALF OF (the objcct of the verb). No rule can be given as to when 
'(a)n- or -(cOnan- is to be used, the two suflSxes being frequently 
Eound to interchange in the same form. It is not likely that -(a)rMin- 
is a mere duplication of the simpler -(a)ri-, as no other case of suffix- 
reduplication could be shown to exist in Takelma, but rather a 
compound suflSx consisting of two distinct elements that happen to be 
homonymous. Neither of the '(a)vr elements inrifl^nan-, however, 
can be identified with either the causative -(a)nr- or the petrified -(a)7i- 
of certain transitive verbs (see § 42,10), for the full -(a)rwinr- suflSx is 
found suflSxed to them (e. g., loho^inini'^n I killed him for 
HIM [ =1 CAUSED HIM TO DIE FOE HBi]). As in the case of the ordi- 
nary indirect object-suflSx -s-, only the third person (and that, as far as 
the pronoun is concerned, by implication) is tolerated as the logical 
object, the grammatical object being always the. person in whose 
behalf the action is done. If the formal (i. e., indirect) object of 
the verb is of the third person, the -(a)/^- or -{a)nanr is nearly always 
followed by the ''instrumental'' i (see § 64), an umlaut of the suffix 
to -(i)7i- or '(i)nin- necessarily resulting (see § 8, 3c). The longer 
form of the suflSx '(a)nan is apt to be limited to the aorist forms 
with third personal object; non-aorist forms and aorist forms with 
first or second personal object generally have the shorter form of the 
suffix, -(a)ri-. What was said above of a phonetic character in regard 
to the causative -(a)n- applies also here. Examples are : 

Transitive Indirective 

wa^-l-tlozoxmi^n I gather 

them for him 
wa^-l-tluxUxajixi he gathers 

them for me 
i;-Xr/u**mininini'^n I fixed it for 

him 
l-Tc!uminiDin.Vnk' he will fix 

it for him 

Ii'Jdu'^manBii'xi he fixed it for 
me 
l-TduTTvaneJiJii fix it for him! 
St^S**— BuU. 40, pt 2— 12 10 § 50 



wa^-l-tloxdxi'n 1 gather them 
(192.4) 



^Tclv^'ma'n he fixed it 
(150.13; 186.16,18) 
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Transitive 

Wba'^n I carry it (178.4,5,6) 



tBCU*.4l 



o'«sra% I trap them (78.5) 



Tdaddi- pick (aorist) 



Icla^d- pick (non-aorist) 

de^-4-wl^*gi^n I spread it out 
(120.1) 

Jdemen- make 

limimana'^n I fell tree (cause 
it to fall) (108.11) 



Idhb^^rwf^n I cause him to die 
(142.9) 



dd^mTc'wanV he will kill him 

(116.18) 
sa^gwa'^n I paddle it (60.1; 

112.9) 



IndireotiYe 

Za**6inini'^n I carry it for him 

Za^&a'nAd'n 

il6*6a'im he carries it for me 

7o«gfinini'*n I trap them for 

him 
lo'^gmi^n 
(pHyin) M^gsLUxi he trapfi 

(deer) for me 
Id'Jdmin I shall trap them tot 

him 

Tcladayim'^n I pick them for^ 

him 
Jclada/ihmi^n 
fc/edeya'im he picks them for 

him 
IclaPdii^i'n I shall pick them 

for him 
de^-^ir^m'^gdknxi he spreads it 

out for me 
TclemenmV^n I make it for 

him 
TclemnmVn I shall make it for 

him 
limimvsnm'^n I fell it for him 

ZoAo*^inini'*n I killed him for 

him 
ZoAo«riana'nAi he killed him for 

him 
luku^dJiixi he killed him for 

me 
do^^^sys/rJc^vxinV he will kill 

him for him 
havrse^gwa/nsin I am paddled 

across (literally, it, i. e., 

canoe, is paddled across 

for me) 
p!aJiayinim/^n^ I make it 

done for him 



pldhanana'^n I cause it to be 
cooked, done 

A mmaber of transitive verbs in -(a)n((in)- in which the foe (in 
behalf of) idea is not clearly apparent nevertheless doubtless belong 
here. Such are: 



50 



1 For the change of sofi^ed n to y see § 46, second footnote. 
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Ud*da'*n I hunt for him 

I [116.8]) 



aZ*-d**dm'i"n I look around for him 

(92.27) 
l^-^oui'n I shall feel around 

for it 
maldg&nA'jihi he told him 30.15 (mala'xhi he told you [162.6]) 

■f not infrequently happens in verbs where the logical relation exist- 
ig between the subject and a first or second personal object can 
irdly be other than an indirect one, that the for idea is expressed 
f means of the simple transitive form with -«- or -s- instead of 
le more explicit indirective -(a)n(an)-, as shown in the following 
camples: 

Tcledelsi he picks them for me (literally, he picks to me, along- 
side of Idedey^Jn^xi he picks them for me)* 

me^Mfxi'p'^ come and chop out (a hole) for me (to enable me to 
get out) (literally, come and chop me!) 90.16 

gd-tsleye'mxi he hid it from me (158.7) ; but gel-ts!ayammi''n I 
hid it from him 

The idea of doing something for some one when the action is an 
itransitive one can not be expressed in the verb itself, so that peri- 
hrases of one kind or another are resorted to; e. g., i go for him is 
cpressed by i go, he having sent me. In verbs that are intransi- 
ve only in form, but logically still transitive, that is, in transitive 
erbs with imexpressed object, the for idea is expressed by the com- 
lex suffix -gwa'daTin (with first or second personal object -gwas-), the 
[lalysis of which has been attempted above (see § 46). Thus we 
ave ipHyin) ld'^gin(in)i^n i trap (deer) for him built up on a tran- 
tive in both form and meaning (i. e., lo'^ga^n), but lukHi'xagwa- 
ini^n i trap for him built up on a formal intransitive Quklvfxa'). 
he idea of for, in behalf of one's self is rendered in transitive 
erbs by adding to the indirective suflSx -(a)n(an)- the regular reflexive 
j&x 'Jc'wi- irgwi') : 

do^hnaTia^nTc'widd^ he will kill them for himself 
t!uni/Uk'wan¥wide^ I kill them for myself 
de^-^irvn'^ganVvnde^ I spread it out for myself 
Ttan-ae^gwa'Tik'wide^ I paddle myself across, really, I paddle (canoe) 
across for myself 

^ There must be a dlfTerence in signification, however, between k/ediUi and k/edeya'nxi. The former 
obably means ''he picks them for me, i. e., in order to give them to me; " the latter "he picks them 
my behalf (perhaps because I am sick and can not do so myself.)" Compare also de^ise'exi he opened 
fE DOOB FOB ME (i. e., in Order to let me in) (63.12) with defUe^^ganxi he opened the doob on my 
EHALF (perhaps because I was unable to do so myself). 
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In intransitive verbs with implied transitive force a -V- is insertej 
between the indirective -(a)n(an)- and the reflexive -gwi-: 

luklvfxdgwanVgmV he traps for himself 
Also this form in -gwanVgwi- was explained above. 
{51. Indirect Beflezive -gi¥a- 

By indirect reflexive is here meant action in reference to somethin 
belonging to one's self, not action in behalf of one's self. From th 
latter idea (expressed, as we have seen, by '■[a]n[an]lc'wi- and -[a]n[a?^ 
fgvn-) the indirect reflexive in -gwd- differs in being always found i 
a transitive setting; from the comitative -(a)gw(a)- it differs phone! 
ically in being formed only from transitive verbs with expressed objec 
and in the constancy of the final -a- (third person aorist -Vwa, m 
-V^), Examples of its use are: 

s-in-^i-^'griZi'^sgwa ^ he scratched his own nose 14.11 ; 15.7 
manx al-ntZ''*kVa {^gw-Vvxi) he painted his own face (cf . nb^g^ 

i^n I paint it) 
l'gaxaga'xgwB,^n I scratch myself, i. e., my own (cf. l-gaxagixi'H 

I scratch him) 
i-p/t^-n5''*kVawarm yournands! (188.20) (ct v-p!i*-nd'^¥wi^ 

warm his hands) 
s'inrdeHe'p'gWA he stuck it into his own nose (cf. dd^-del^pih 

pierced his — another's — ear) 
b'ds ^aX'giliga'Tk'wsL^n I covered myself with moss (48.14) (cf. U 

v-gUigilV^n I covered him with moss) 
iUs ^-gUiga'Tk'wsi^n I covered my hands with moss 
gwen-jp.'iyi'nkVa he lies on pillow (probably = he causes hi 

neck to lie) ^ 
ifc/ede^kVa^n I pick them for myself Giterally, I jrick my own) 
de-Viuk'avk.'weJc^ he brandished it before his face 172.11 
t-fc.'u'^Tjm'nkVa he prepared himself, got re.ady 172.2 (cf. l-W 

ma'n he fixed it, got it ready 114.7) 

It will be noticed that whenever what in English we are accustomei 
to consider a direct reflexive is really such only in form, not in fact, ik 
Takelma idiom requires the indirect -Vwor form, not the direct reflexivi 
in -gwi-. Thus, i see or scratch myselt is not logically a reflexive ii 
the same sense as i kill, drown, or hang myself, the former involV' 
ing strictly action on what belongs to the subject, not on the subjed 
itself: I SEE or scratch my own (flesh). Still such distinctions can 

1 The object, generally a body-part, to wMch the action refers Is printed in Roman characters, 
sp/iyin- connected with -p/eiren- lib? 

§ 51 
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krdly be insisted upon; much depends on idiomatic usage. The 
direct reflexive suflSx, it would seem, is employed only when the 
rect object is incorporated in the verb; if the direct object is taken 
it of the verb-complex and provided with a possessive pronoim, all 
nbiguity as to the relation between subject and object is removed 
id the -gvxv- falls out. Thus we have dd^-de^le'p'gwa he piebged 
LS OWN EAB with indirect reflexive -gtoor to show the possession of 
le object (da**- ear) by the subject; dd^dde'p'i would mean he 
iiBO£i> another's ear. The former sentence can also be expressed 
Lore analytically by ddnxdagwa hadde^p'i his-own {-ddffiva) -eab he- 
r-prEROED-rr; ddnxda Jiadele'p'i would then have reference to the 
iercing of another's ear. In other words, the reflexive idea is 
q)ressed in the verb or in the noim according to whether the latter 
incorporated or independent. 

INTRANSmVB STTPPIXBS (§§ 62-67) 
§ 62. General Remarks 

Under this head are included such suffixes as intransitivize a transi- 
ive verb by removing the object (r-xa-), transferring the object from 
rithout to within the sphere of the subject (reflexive, reciprocal), or 
hanging the character of the action altogether (non-agentive, posi- 
ional). The passive intransitivizes by removing, not the object, but 
he subject, the former remaining in exactly the same form in which 
7e find it in the corresponding transitive; the voice is characterized 
y peculiar suffixes that differ for the various tense-modes, and which, 
oUowing as they do the pronominal elements of the verb, will receive 
ppropriate treatment in discussing the purely formal verbal elements, 
^'he normal transitive, its ancillary passive, the active intransitive 
-xa-), the reflexive, the reciprocal, the non-agentive, and the posi- 
ional may be looked upon as the seven voices of a transitive verb, of 
7hich only the first five (possibly also the sixth), however, can be 
reely formed from any transitive stem. Of the seven voices, the 
ifst two are provided with a distinct set of pronominal object (and 
ransitive subject) suffixes; the third and the fifth, with Class I 
ntransitive subjects; the remaining, with Class U intransitive 
lubjects. 

Before giving examples of l^he intransitive suffixes, it may be useful 
;o rapidly follow out a particular transitive stem (dinJc!- stbetch out 
■=base di7i- + transitive petrifiedsuffix-A:/-!) initsvariousvoices. First 

§ 52 
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of all, we may form an ordinary active transitive verb with expressa 
object by attaching to the verb or aorist stem the appropriate pro 
nominal suffixes: hor-i-de-di^niJcla'n i stretch rr our (like a exjbbh 
BAND or the Uke) (62.1). Secondly, from this may be formed a pas 
'sive by the addition to the stem (dinik!-) of the pronominal object m 
characteristic passive suffix: horirde-dVuilclan ms or was (AcnviLt 
STBETCHED OUT. Thirdly, the transitive stem may be made intrana 
tive by a failure to specify the object: hori^e-dVni^xade^ i sxRETca 
(something) OUT. Fourthly, a direct reflexive is formed by thi 
suffix 'gwi-: loA-de-^Vni^Vwide^ i (actually, if such were possible! 
STBETCH MYSELF OUT, in as literal a sense as in, e. g., i exll mtself. 
Fifthly, the transitive form may be made reciprocal by the compound 
suffix -a:-(or -s-^anr: horir-de^Vnihu^n thby (actively and literally] 
STRETCH ONE ANOTHEB OUT. Sixthly, the non-agentive voice t 
formed by a suffixed -a;-; ha-irde-dini'^x rr stretches out (144.14), 
in the sense in which a sore might be supposed to spread, without volh 
tion and without apparent agency; this particular form is idiomati- 
cally employed to refer to the stretching out, advanciog, marching, ol 
a single column, the figure here being evidently that of a long string- 
like line moving out without distinctly sensed agency. Similarly, 
la^-dinV^x (clouds) spread up in long strips 13.3 are not actively 
spread out by some one, do not spread out some imexpressed object, 
are not conceived of as actually spreading themselves out, and an 
not conceived of as being in the static, purely positional condition ol 
lying extended. Seventhly, the last, positional voice is expressed 
by an aoristic -t*-, non-aoristic -a«-; dinJcH rr lies spread on, 
referring to a long string or other elongated body extended on thfl 
ground; future dinkla^sdaP'. A synopsis for the second person 
singular (and reciprocal plural) of dinJcl-idinik!-) spread of the 
seven voices in the six tense-modes is given in Appendix A. The 
intransitive suffixes will now be taken up in order. • 

§ 53. Active Intransitive -jra- { 

I 
The -a- of this suffix is a constant element except before a per^ 

sonal ending beginning with a vowel: p^de'xik' we go to fight. 

like other non-radical -a- vowels it may be umlauted to i: «*om-I«- 

Jiulxiya^ they (indef .) operate as s'omloho^lxa^s (class of medicine 

men) 172.14. The final consonant of the aorist stem of verbs of Type 

§ 63 
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8 falls out before the -xor, also an indirective d (including the -d- of 
-[a]7w<?-, [a]H; a final radical -d-, however, unites with -xo- to form 
-«a-). Verbs of Type 5 employ not the aorist, but the verb-stem, 
in the aorist of the -acct- derivative (cf . the parallel phenomenon in 
the formation of the frequentative, § 43, 1 and 6; for exceptions see 
§ 40, 5), inserting the repeated stem-vowel between the fortis conso- 
nant of the stem and the suffix; -xo- derivatives of Type 6 verbs 
thus belong to Type 2. For the vocalism of the stem of -aki- forms, 
See § 31, 5. Verbs in -oca- of Types 2 and 3 regularly have a short 
second stem vowel, even if the quantity in the primitive verb is long; 
iihis short vowel may, however, be secondarily lengthened, with fall- 
ing accent, to express a frequentative idea. In non-aorist forms the 
stress tends to fall on the -a»t-. Verbs in -xo- can be formed, of 
course, only from transitives, and, although in form they are strictly 
intransitive, they always logically imply an object. Examples of 
-m- are: 

lubvfxA^ she poimded 16.9; l-lv/pxa^uxinJc^ she will poimd having 

it (pestle) 55.10 (aorist transitive loho'^p' she poimded them 

16.9) 
tHHa^mxsde^ I went fishing (f!l*Wmda^n I fished for them) 
ha^wa'nxA^ she sifts 57.15 (Jcta/hva'nda^n I sift acorn meal [16.10]) 
da¥'Vek!e'x2f he smokes 96.23 (Type 5 ddk'-fe'^gi^n I give him 

to smoke [170.13]) 
plehe'xsL^he beat off (bark) 55.6 {plabah- chop [90.11]) 
lebe^Qsde^ I sew Qeheda'^n I sew it) 
sgutlvfxB,^ he is cutting 92.2 (Type 5 aorist sgo^d- 72.10) 
olrTikH'xB,' he looked around 102.12 (Type 5 aorist al-Tl^g' 124.8) 
luklv/xA' he traps (Type 5 aorist lo^g''' 78.5) ; future Ivf^x^d^jgyxi- 

dinin I shall trap for him 
wd^'Tiimi'xsde^ I was talking to somebody {wa^'Tiimida'^n I talked 

to him [59.16]) 
daJc^-dorJiel^hdlxBde^ I alwavs answer {dak^-da-TioHi'^ I answer 

hun [146.14]) 
ddk'-hene^xQ,^ he waits; future ddk'-henxsi't'e^ I shall wait (da¥' 

liene^da'^n I wait for him) 
yimi's-a*(= -«--xaO he dreams; future yims'dfVe^; imperative 

yims-a^ 

In IdemefnxBde^ i was maeikg, wobking (future Tclemx'sJVe^) the 
loss of the -n- in the non-aorist forms (cf. Tclemna'n i shall make rr 
[28.14]) may be due to a purely phonetic cause (see § 11) 

§ 53 
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§ 64. Beflexive -gwi- 

The final consonant of the aoiist stem of some verbs of Type 8 is 
eclipsed, with lengthening of preceding vowel, also before the reflex- 
ive -gvrir- (see § 40, 8), in the case of others it is preserved. Where 
the -gwi' reflexive is derived from indirect transitives in -d- (-armi-, 
-gwadavr-), there is often practically no difference in signification 
between it and the indirect reflexive -gvxi-. Examples of -gwi- are 

tlomok'wide^ I kill myself (from tlomornr) 

al-yehe'p'gwif he showed himself (yeheh-) 

al-xl^^k'wif he looked at himself 

p!agdnk'wide^ I bathed Qiterally, I caused myself to bathe; 

cf. plagd^na^^n I bathe him) 
seHa'mfgynde^ I shall paint myself (se^la'mdan I shall paint him) 

{t'gwaxdlk'vnde^ I tattooed myself (t'gwaxdl he tattooed him) 
t'gwd^xa'nt'gynde^ I shall tattoo myself ( = for myself) 
l-gis'iga's'gwide^ I tickle myself 
al-wor-tsleysk'wide' I washed myself with it 
dd^-delega'mVgvnde^ {^dd^-dele^p'gwa^n) I pierce my e€trs 
{yu¥) TcIemBnk'wif they made themselves (strong) 27.12 
xuma ogolk'wide^ I give food to myself ( = 1 food-give myself) 
I'lesgi'k'wide^ 1 shall touch myself 

Before the imperative endings 'p\ -p'anp' the reflexive suflSx be- 
comes lengthened to -gvn*-: 

]c!^t'gvnfp' ^ pick them for yourself ! 

de^gwalt'gyn^p'anp' take care of yourselves! 126.20; (128.24) 

The reflexive of naga- say to is irregular in that is is formed not 
from the transitive stem, but from the corresponding intransitive 
nagai' say: nagaik'wif he said to himself 104.1 (cf. nagatVwa, §62). 



§ 66. Bedprocalj " ^ Ua 



The -X- and -s- preceding the characteristic reciprocal -anr- (umlauted 
-in-) suflSx are nothing but the connective consonant of direct and in- 
direct transitive verbs respectively, the choice in the reciprocal form 
between the two depending entirely upon which is used in the cor- 
responding simple transitive. A difference, however, in the use of 
this -X' (-S-) between the transitive and reciprocal is f oimd in so far 
as in the latter it appears with a third as well as first and second 



1 Indirect reflexive (for oneself) in signification, though without indirective suffix of any kind. Th« 
fbrm is thus analogous to such as k/edhUi mentioned above (see §59). That the reflexive action is 
thought of as indirective in character seems to be indicated by the ablaut of the stem ikJdad-) ; see §31, 6. 

§S 54-55 
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Brsonal object. The phonetic form of what precedes the -«- (-«-) is the 
une as in the transitive from which the reciprocal is derived. The 
Kjiprocal element -^ifin is the only one of the verbal snflBxes that is 
laced between the connecting -x- and the personal endings, so that 
. may rightly be looked upon as in a way equivalent to the incor- 
brated objective pronouns. Examples of -ohiti- are: 

JcIoydxiDik' we go together, accompany one another (33.15) 
t/iUxmiba^ni let us play shinny! 
l4at8!a'xmiV we touch one another 
1 oZ-s-in-Zo'^a^n they meet each other (literally, they thrust noses 
to one another) 
tlomdxei^n they kill one another (33.10) 
gel-^waydnxa,^n they were sleeping together Qiterally, they caused 

each other to sleep facing each other) 190.2 
aZ-ari'*xa^n they looked at each other 

Examples of -s-ari-, i. e., of indirect reciprocals, are: 

r^agra'sa^n they said to each other 31.9 (cf. naga'shi^n I said to you 

£100.1]); future naxan^^* (cf. naxUn [60.3]) 
sd^Tisa'nssi^n they fight one another (23.14; 184.13) (cf. sd^nsa'ns- 

hi^n); future sana'xan^^* (23.15) {ct. sana^xhin) 
A^^Mlls'a^n they went away from one another (cf. he^^-lushi^n 

[184.14]); future he^^-^wi'xa.nH' (cf. he^^-4wi'xhin) 
Id^ma^hA^n they quarreled with each other 27.2; 86.10 
wd^'Tiirm/^b,^n they talked to one another 124.14(cf . wd^-Mmi^shi^n) 
Id^gwa's'miha^ let us play 32.5 (cf . lo^gwa^shin future) 
t!u'lt!ah'imba£ let us play at gambling-sticks {tlul) 31.9 
aZ'Sege'saVwiiV we keep nodding to one another; se^¥sa^¥' 

sani* they nodded to one another (inferential) 172. 10(but unre- 

duplicated oZ-se'^^xintA:* we nodded to each other) 

§ 66. Non-agentive -jr- 

The difference in signification between the non-agentive -x- and the 
|itransitive -ajo- may be well brought out by a comparison with the 
listinctly double signification of English intransitively used transi- 
ives. If such a transitive word as split be relieved of its object, it 
aay be employed in two quite distinct senses, either to indicate the 
iame sort of action that is expressed by the transitive, but without ex- 
plicit direction (as, the cabpenteb can split, i. e., can split beams, 
)oards) ; or to indicate a spontaneous non-volitional activity resulting 
a a static condition identical with that induced by the corresponding 
Tansitive action (as, the beams, boards, split, i. e., spontaneously 

§ 56 
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iindergo motion resulting in that condition which is brought aboi 
by corresponding activity from without: the cabpenteb splits tb\ 
BEAMs^ BOABDs) . SPLIT in the former case is rendered in Takehna b 
xd^'ts'Hm'xa^ (aorist transitive ts'Hwi-d'); in the latter, by i^ 
U'liwi^s' {='t8'!iwV'd''X). It is true that in some cases the use of -i 
does not seem to be logically justified (e. g., al-huyn^cde' i hunt 136.18 
aJrlKHyoiya'^n i hunt them) ; but something must be allowed for idii 
matic, not literally translatable usage. Such petrified suffixes i 
-d' do not drop out before the -x-; the repeated consonant of Type 
verbs falls off as usual (yet cf. forms Uke limflm'X-gvxi', §46). Ei 
amples of the non-agentive are: 

Transitive Non-agentive 

v-Vwa/^gwi^n I awakened him Vwa/'^xde' I awoke (16.3) (futun 

16.4 (future v-VwafTclwin) Vwa/^nde^ [190.5]) 

leme'^V they took them along leme'^x they all went 136.7 

144,17 
v-t'ge^yiWn I roll it fge^yaHx it rolls 

de-ts' Hhi^p' he closed door de-ts'liWn (door) shut 

plOri'JiOrVrfgv/^p' he upset it plchirJiOrVrfgu'^px it upset 60.8 
tra^-t-^/eme^m he assembled them wor-tlemSxia^ people assemble 

110.3 144.23 

Tta^w^Tia'naUti^n I made it stop A<a-t^?la7Ui'^s( = -a'fe.'x)itstoppe 

(152.15; 1^8.9) 
dl-sgvfyukti^n I knock it down dv-sgiif^^-xk^ it fell (nobody pui 

(48.7,8) mg) (59.11; 62.1) 

l-gwidigwa't'i he threw them TiuHvfnVwa <tiredness) gvM^ 

(108.21; 138.3) wa's (= -a'tx) he was pluml 

tired out (probably = he tot 
tered with tiredness) 120.12 
v-smiW smili^n I swing it smiW smalxde^ I swing* (73.2) 

&aM'e'*jri«nIliftitup (Type 5) ha^-Vekle'Vax it bobs up and 

down (60.11,13,14) 

In some verbs -aZx- (= continuative -aZ- + non-agentive -a;-) seen 
to be quite equivalent to the intransitive -xo-; 

geyewsflxde^ I am eating (31.3) (but, hortatory, jreTxaJa^ let us eal 
le^hB^'uxde^ I carry (178.6) Qa^ha'^n I carry it [178.3,4]) 
u^gwsL^Vixde^ I drink (see § 21). 

The non-agentive character of verbs in -a?- may be reflected ii 
transitives (causatives) derived from them, in that in such causative 



1 It may not beuninteresting to note, as throwing light on the native feeling for -ic-, that this form soondd 
somewhat queer to Mrs. Johnson, for, as she intimated, one can't very well be swinging without eitbi 
actively swhiging one's self or behig swung by some one. 

§ 56 
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the subject is not thought of as being the direct cause of the state or 
activity predicated, but is rather considered as indirectly responsible 
for it. Thus, from the aorist stem fffwiMTdw- (fgwUi^^-x wateb, 
BLOOD DBOPs, DBiPs 68.1) are formed: 

p!(i-ir-fgwilVTc!wB,na^n I (voluntarily) drop, spill it 
p!ar^'fgmW^xneL'n I have it drop (unavoidably), spill it (72.8,16) 

§67. Pomtioxial-/'- 

As we have already seen (§ 40, 15), this suflSx, though of clearly 
derivational character, is generally, probably always, confined to the 
aorist. A positional verb in -^*- may be defined as expressing the 
state or condition resulting from the completed action of a transitive 
or non-agentive; e. g., plchi-JiOrU'fgupIidl it (box-like object) lies 
UPSIDE DOWN is a verb expressing the result of the action defined in 
pld-i'TiOr^Urfgv/^ha^n i upset it and pla-i-JiOrU't'gvf^px it upset 60.8. 
From one point of view the suflSx -i*- serves to mark off a class of purely 
positional verbs, a different verb-stem being used for each general 
form-category of the object described. Such verbs of position are: 

dinJcH long, stretched out object lies (transitive aorist dinik!-) 

fgeits'li roimd object lies (138.24) {Vgeyeta'!-) 

p'Udi flat object lies 

tlohigl corpse, dead-looking body lies 

8'einl box-like object with opening on top lies 

plori-'harV^Vguplidl box-like object with opening below lies 

(<V^"M 
8'ugwidl curled-up object (like bimdle of rope) lies 
donsgali scattered objects (like grain on floor) lie 
vnJcUdi several objects heaped together lie {vn^g-) 
s'os'ini erect object is, he stands 34.1; 45.12; 77.9 
8'u^will sitting object (person) is, he sits, dwells 21.1; 57.2 
VebUl absent object is, he is long absent 124.20 

Not so clearly positional are: 

laHl (generally heard as te*Ze^) it becomes 33.17; 46.3 
yarrdl he looks pretty 

Of these verbs those that are directly derived from transitives, it 
will be observed, use in the aorist the verb-stem, not the aorist stem, 
of their simplex (thus dink!-, not dinik!-). The derivational -(a)<Z- 
(see § 42, 4) that seems to characterize a number of positional verbs 
can not be explained. 
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Certain Takelma place-names in -l (or -l-k^ -i'-A:' with suffix -V 
characteristic of geographical names) can hardly be otherwise explained 
than as positional verbs in -i*-, derived from nouns and provided with 
local prefixes defining the position of the noun. Such are: 

Di^-dani * Table Rock (probably = rock[<Za^n] is[-l] west [di^-]); 

west of the rock would be di^'dana" (cf . danaYJc' my rock) 
Da¥'fgami'¥ (cf. DaJc'-fgamija'^ person from D.) (= place 

where [ -A:'] elks [^^jra^m] are[i] above, on top[^F-]) 
Dal-dani^V (cf. Dal-daniya^' one from D.) (= place where [-t'-J 

in brush, away from creek [doZ-] is[-fl rock[<ZaV]) 
JiaTv-xilmi ghost land ( = across river [Aari-] are[-i;] ghosts [xiZa^wi]) 
de-dl*wl near the falls of Rogue River (=in front [-d€-] are [-1] 

falls [dm]) 

§ 58. IMPERSONAL -iau- 

Verging toward the purely formal (pronominal) elements of the 
verb is the suffix -iatt-. Forms in -iavr- are intransitive, and may be 
formed from all intransitives and all transitives with incorporated 
pronominal object, the function of the suffix being to give an indefi- 
nite, generalized collective, or impersonal, signification (cf . German 

MAN, French on) to the always third personal pronominal (Class I 

i 

intransitive) subject. Examples are: 

yd^nia'"^ people go 58.14; 162.5 future yanajdJ'^H^ 
wa^-l'tleTnSxia:^^ people assem- future wa^-4-d^mxia}^H' 

ble 144.23 
e*&ia'"« people are 192.7 (cf. 

e^hi^F we are 180.13) 
tsldU yo^ya^uAr' there was (inf er- 

ential)deep water(cf . 188.14) 
sd'^nsa'nsinieL^^ fighting is go- future sana^xinia.'^H' 

ing on 23.14 
ddmxbijSi'^H' people will kill you 

(intransitive; but transitive 

with definite third personal 

subject ddmxbinV they will 

kill you) (33.10) 

In particular, states of the weather or season, necessarily invol' 
indefiniteness of subject, are referred to by forms provided with i 
indefinite suffix -iav^. Examples are: 



iThis example is due to Mr. H. H. St. Clair 2d, from whose Manuscript Notes on Takelma it ml 
taken. It is there writt«n DVtanW 
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loplodis/^' it is raining, hailing, or snowing 90.1; 152.11 (but 
definitely wox Zop/oY it rains 90.1; (198.9); ts' I dam lop loH' it 
hails; p/a'^s lopIoY it snows 90.2; 196.7) 

lep^nijB,\Lk' it has gotten to be winter 

samgisJ'^H' it will be summer (92.9) 

samgidMgulugwa'n it is about to be summer Oiterally, it is sum- 
mer-intended, see § 68) (of. 48.13) 

fuwugidJ^^ it is hot (i. e., it is hot weather; but Vuwvf^¥ it, some 
object, is hot [25.10]; 94.15) 

wef^gidL-uda^ when it is daybreak 73.6; 126.13 

4L. TemporaUModal and Pronominalljlements (§§ 39S7) 

§ 50. INTBODUCTORY 

Every Takelma verb except, so far as known, the defective copula 
eflfe^ I AM, has forms of six tense-modes — aorist, future, potential, 
inferential, present imperative, and future imperative. Of these, all 
but the aorist, which is built up on a derived aorist stem, are formed 
from the verb-stem. A special tense or mode sign, apart from the 
peculiar stem of the aorist, is foimd in none of the tense-modes 
except the inferential, which, in all the voices, is throughout charac- 
terized by a -A:*-(-gf-) following the objective, but preceding the sub- 
jective, pronominal elements. Each of the tense-modes except the 
potential, which uses the personal endings of the aorist, is, however, 
characterized by its own set of pronominal endings. It is for thig 
very reason that it has seemed best to use the term tense-modes for 
the various modes and tenses, instead of attempting a necessarily 
artificial classification into tenses (aorist and future) and modes 
(indicative, potential, imperative, and inferential), the method of 
distinguishing the latter being fimdamentally the same as that 
employed to form the former, i. e., the use of special pronominal 
schemes. 

The purely temporal idea is only slightly developed in the verb. 
The aorist does duty for the preterite (including the narrative past), 
the present, and the immediate futxu'e, as in now i shall go; while 
the future is employed to refer to future time distinctly set off from 
the present, as in i shall go this evening, to-mobbow. A similar 
distinction between the immediate and more remote future is made 
ia the imperative. The present imperative expresses a command 
which, it is intended, is to pass into more or less immediate fulfill- 
ment, as in go away! while the command expressed by the future 
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imperative is not to be carried out iintil some stated or implied point 
of time definitely removed from the immediate present, as in gome 
TO-MOBBOw!, GIVE HEB TO EAT (when she recovers). The uses of the 
potential and inferential will be best illustrated by examples given 
after the forms themselves have been tabulated. In a general way 
the potential implies the ability to do a thing, or the possibility of 
the occurrence of a certain action or condition (i can, could go if I 
care, cared to), and thus is appropriately used in the apodosis of an 
unfulfilled or contrary-to-fact condition; it is also regularly employed 
in the expression of the negative imperative (prohibitive). The 
peculiar form of the potential (verb-stem with aorist pronoun endings) 
seems in a measure to reflect its modal signification, the identity of 
its stem with that of the future indicating apparently the lack of 
fulfillment of the action, while the aoristic pronominal elements may 
be interpreted as expressing the certainty of such fulfillment under 
the expressed or implied circimistances by the person referred to. 
The inferential implies that the action expressed by the verb is not 
directly known or stated on the authority of the speaker, but is only 
inferred from the circumstances of the case or rests on the authority 
of one other than the speaker. Thus, if I say the beab killed the 
MAN, and wish to state the event as a mere matter of fact, the truth 
of which is directly known from my own or another's experience, the 
aorist form would normally be employed: 

mcTia^ (bear) yapla (man) tlomoVwa (it killed him) 

If I wish, however, to imply that it is not definitely known from 
unmistakable evidence that the event really took place, or that it is 
inferred from certain facts (such as the finding of the man's corpse 
or the presence of a bear's footprints in the neighborhood of the 
house), or that the statement is not made on my own authority, the 
inferential would be employed: 

mena" yap!a domVwaV it seems that the bear killed the man; 
the bear must have, evidently has, killed the man 

Inasmuch as mythical narration is necessarily told on hearsay, one 
would expect the regular use of the inferential in the myths; yet, 
in the great majority of cases, the aorist was employed, either because 
the constant use of the relatively imcommon inferential forms would 
have been felt as intrusive and laborious, or because the events 
related in the myths are to be looked upon as objectively certain. 
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16 inferential is also regularly employed in expressing the negative 
ture. 

Not only do the pronominal elements vary for the different tense- 
odes, but they change also for the two main classes of intransitive 
arbs and for the transitive (subject and object), except that in the 
esent imperative and inferential no such class-diflferences are 
scemible, though even in these the characteristic -p'- of Class II 
transitives brings about a striking formal, if not strictly personal, 
fference. We thus have the following eleven pronominal schemes to 
lal with: 

Aorist subject intransitive I. 
Aorist subject intransitive II. 
Aorist subject transitive. 
Future subject intransitive I. 
Future subject intransitive II. 
Future subject transitive. 
Inferential subject. 
Present imperative subject. 

Future imperative subject intransitive I and transitive. 
Future imperative subject intransitive 11. 
Object transitive (and subject passive). 

The transitive objects are alike for all tense-modes, except that 
e combination of the first person singular object and second person 
agular or plural subject (i. e., thou or ye me) always agrees with 
e corresponding subject form of intransitive II. Not all the per- 
nal forms in these schemes stand alone, there being a number of 
tercrossings between the schemes of the three classes of verbs. The 
tal number of personal endings is furthermore greatly lessened by 
le absence of a dual and the lack of a distinct plural form for the 
lird person. The third person subject is positively characterized 
f a distinct personal ending only in the aorist subject intransitive I, 
le future subject intransitive I, the future subject intransitive II, 
id the future subject transitive; as object, it is never characterized 
) all, except in so far as the third person object, when referring to 
iman beings, is optionally indicated by a special suffix -Tc^wd- 
g^Or-) . In all other cases the third person is negatively characterized 
f the absence of a personal ending. The second singular subject of 
te present imperative is similarly negatively characterized by the 
)sence of a personal ending, though the -p^ of the present imperative 
itransitive II superficially contradicts this statement (see § 61). 
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The pronominal schemes, with Ulustrative paradigms, will now iii 
taken up according to the verb-classes. 

§ 60. INTBANSinVES, CLASS I 

This class embraces most of the intransitives of the languagoi 
particularly those of active significance (e. g., come, go, bun, danci 
PLAY, SING, DIE, SHOUT, JUMP, yet also such as BE, sleep), verbs a 
'Xd-f indefinites in -iau-j and reciprocals. The tense-modes of sud 
verbs have the following characteristic subjective personal ending* 



Aorlst 



Future 



Inferential 



Present 
lin];)erative 



FuPm 
impentivc 



Singular: 

First person . 

Second person 

Third person . 
Plural: 

First person . 

Second person 



-re', -de^ 






-Cee, -dee 
•{a)da'* 



-k-«dr 

-k'-ana^k' 
-k' *dCp 



-(«')*• 



-(o)6o'« 



Ut is possible that this suffix is really -k'a'n; -n after a catch is practically without sonority, a 
very easily missed by the ^ar. The first person singular and plural inferential endings are then M 
transitives in form (cf. -a'n and -ana'^k' as first person singular and plural subject of transitives); the tUl 
person is without ending in both. The ending -k'-tfin is made particularly likely by the subotdinttel 
•k'-a'nrda^ (see § 70). 

The imperative is necessarily lacking in the first person singular an 
third person. The first person plural in -{a^W^ of the present impel 
ative is used as a hortatory: j/ana&a'* let us go! 168.11; (cf. 168.11) 
This '{a)W^ is not infrequently followed by emphasizing particles: -ni 
(e. g., yuha/^^ni^ let us be! [cf. 158.81) ; -hi (^- g-; ye^ha'^hi let us bi 
turn! 63.1 ; see § 114, 2), or -Jia^n (e. g., ya'naha^Jia^ni.BT us go 64.H 
the last of these being clearly identical with the nominal plural el« 
ment -Tian (see § 99) ; -nihan is also f oimd {ya'nabd^^nika'n let us au 
GO, pray! [cf. 150.24; 152.6]). No true future hortatory and secoD 
person plural imperative seem to exist; for the latter, the ordinar 
indicative form in -Via* {-daha' in the other classes) was always given 
The connective -a- is used with most of the consonantal endings, i 
indicated in the table, when the preceding part of the word ends ini 
consonant, otherwise the ending is directly attached; in the reciprofl 
'fp\ 'H\ and -fha^ are directly added to the suffix -an^. Before t 
only Vocalic ending, -i^fc*, a glide -y- is introduced if the precedi 
sound is a vowel (e. g., al-yowoyi'V we look). In the first pers( 
plural of the future -iga'm (-aorist 'ig-+-a'm; cf. -da'm in possessii 
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•onouns, §§ 91-3) is used after consonants, -ga'm after vowels. The 
•st form of the second person plural imperative (-^L^np^) is used to 
llow most consonants (-^np' to follow a "constant'' -a- of the stem), 
p' being foimd only after vowels and probably m and n (e. g., yu^p^ 
s ye!; yana^p' go ye!). 

In regard to the etymology of the endings, it is clear that the 
cond person plural aorist is derived from the corresponding singular 
rm by the addition of a characteristic -p' (cf. the imperative), 
lat the second persons of the future are differentiated from the 
)rist forms by an added -a*, and that the first person singular future 
identical with the corresponding form in the aorist, except for the 
ck of a catch. The second persons of the inferential are peri- 
irastic forms, consisting of the third personal form in -¥ (mode- 
gn, not personal ending) plus e^f thou art, elfp' ye abe. 
As paradigmatic examples are chosen a stem ending in a vowel 
lorist yowO' be), one ending in a consonant (aorist laxam- come), a 
iciprocal (aorist sd^nsan^san^ fight with one another), and an 
idefinite in -iau- (aorist fuwu-g-iau- be hot). 

AORIST 



igular: 










First person . . 


tfow(/t'e^ I run 


baxaflit't^ I 
come 






Second person . . 


yowoX 


baxamaX 






Third person . . 


yowo'' 


baxa'*m 


adoMa'nta^ they 
fight 


fawilgia'uf Itlshot 


ural: 










First person . . 


yofooyl'k* 


baxamVr 


sOafua'nsinik' 




Second person . . 


yo»o^*p* 


texamaTp* 


tOansa^ntanVp* 




FUTURE 


ngulan 














First person 




yu't'e* 




baxmaXe* 












iruda'< 




5axmada'< 










. 


yu'n- 




ftoxma'n* 


safM^xan^V 




raugia'utt* 


hiral: 
















Firstperson 




trwga'm 




baxmagf/m. 


iana'xifAgam 






Second person 


' 


pu'Vha^ 




baxmaXha^ 


iana^xanVhB^ 






POTENTIAL 


ingular: 
















Firstperson 




yu't*e« 




baxma'Ve^ 








Second person 




vur 




baxmoyt* 








Third person 




yu'* 




baxma'* 


sana'xali 




fHugia'u' 


lural: 
















Firstperson 


. 


yuirt^k* 




baxmVr 


•ana'xinir 






SeoQHd person 


• 


iruTp" 




haxma\'p' 


iana'xanVp* 







3045*— Bull. 40, pt 2—12 11 
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Singular: 










First person . . 


jru'kV 


ftoima'k'a' 






Second person . . 


yttlclelf » 


ftoimalclelf 






Third persoo . . 


iruT 


5aciii«'k* 


MMuTsank* 


fiLngim'r 


Plural: 










Firstperson . . 


yu'lc'ana^k* 


ftaxma'k*ana*k' 


•ana'jonk'ana'k* 




Second person . . 


yu'klelt'p* 


6«wii«'k!elt'p' 


««iMi'Mf>kleft'p* 






1 -»•+«-]!:/ See 5 12. 






PRESENT DiPBRATIVE 


Singular: 










Second iMTSon . . 


in»^ 


dOMM' 






Plural: 










First person . . 


yttba'« 


baxmahB^* 


Mtui'x<niba'i 




Secondperson . . 


jf«V 


ftonsa^p' 


(r)Mma'3a7ianp* 





1 The -i- of -ibaf evidently corresponds to the -<- in the first person phiral aorist -ik', future -ifta, M 
appears, so far aa known, only in the reoiproeal, and, of comse, in sueh oases aa require c«imctiM4 
instead of -a- (see below, § 64): ha^w-i^Iemnlba'* let us sweat, with -i- because of instrumental ^. 

FUTURE IMPERATIVE 



Singular: 

Second i)erson 



ya'«k' 



6aiTOa'»k* 



A few intransitives of this class add the consonantal pronominal 
endings directly to the fmal semi-vowel (-y-) of the stem, instead of 
employing the connective vowel -a-. Such are: 

elf ^ thou art 108.2, elt'p^ ye are 14.10 (contrast yewe^Y thou 
retumest [58.13], but yeweU'eF I return [188.4] lilie elfeFlm 
198.2) 

nagalf thou say est 56.5^ ruigalfp' ye say 170.4 (contrast fagayiCt 
thou criest, but fagalfe^ I cry [180.5] lilie nagatteF I say 180.1) 

To this somewhat irregular group of verbs belongs probably also l^ 
PLAY, though, not ending in a semi-vowel in either the verb or 9^&cA 
stem, it shows no forms directly comparable to those just given; its 
third person aorist, however, shows a rising accent before the catch: 
loH^ ' 70.4 (not Ho'H^), a phenomenon, that seems connected (see below, 
§ 65) with the lack of a connecting vowel before the personal endings. 
A few stray verbs, otherwise following the normal scheme of 
intransitive Class I endings, seem to lacli a catch in the third person 
aorist: 



1 This verb is defective, having only the three forms given above, the first person plural e^bCV ISOJJ, 
and the (of. class II) indefinite eehia'v^ 192.7, the latter two with loss of t and intrusive -&-. The tbiid 
person and the non-aorist forms are supplied by yo- be. 

> ^J^ appears also in certain usitathres: MtoiOl' hb used to run, sgtlXV he kept shouting, in wUeh tb* 
rising accent is probably radioalfsee 1 43, 4); these forms, furthermore, ha;Te lost a to, § 18 (d. kimiSitf 
I RUN, sgelelWe' i shout). 
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lop!oY^ it rains 90.1, 2 (yet hpIodaY you are rainii^ 198.9; 

lop'da^H' it will rain; hp'dd'x to rain, § 74, 1) 
Mx it bums 98.1 (yet Tiaxa'H' it will bum) 

Several intransitive Class I ittitatives seem to lack the catch of the 
Idrd person aorist also: 

gimn¥ he always went to 40.11 (from gim'^¥ he went to) 
wi^hsTna he keeps moving (from witctV^m he moves 148.12) 
yeweo^V he is wont to return 47.4; 116.2 (yet yeweogaY you are 
wont to return) 

So explanation can be given of this irregularity. 

The inferential endings, as has been already remarked, are iden- 
acal for all classes of verbs, so that the following applies to Class II 
ntransitives and to transitives as well as to Class I intransitives. 
Fhe mode-s^ -it* is added directly to the final vowel or consonant 
)f the verb-stem (or stem with its added derivative and pronominal 
ribject suffixes) without connecting a. All combinations of conso- 
lants are here allowed that are at all possible as syllabically final 
dusters (see § 16); indeed some of the final consonant clusters, as 
dt', 'p'k\ -np'^y 'lp'¥j hardly occur, if at all, outside the inferential. 
B the resulting consonant combination would be phonetically impos- 
aible an inorganic a is introduced between the two consonants that 
precede the inferential -¥; secondary diphthongs with raised accent 
Baay thus arise: 

lc!ema^n¥ he made it (verb-stem Jdemn-) 

h&a^u¥ he jumped 160.17 (verb-stem Ulw-) 
Double diphthongs are often allowed to stand unaltered before -it* 
(e.g.,o^nA:*HE gave them; also imperative oln give them!) ; sometimes 
doublets, with douWe diphthong or with inorganic a, are found (e. g., 
is!alm¥ or tslaya'mV he hid it; also passive participle ts!al7riha¥^ 
BiDDBN, but Ulm/a'vft hide it! Weym'mxi hide me! tslaya^mxamV he 
Hm tJS [158.71). With a final -y- or -gw- the inferential -¥ unites 
to form 'V OP -fe'"', but with lengthening of the preceding vowel; 
•fc/- + 'V becomes -'^A:* . Examples are : 

le^nOk"'^ (=-^^gw-F) he conteumed them (cf. 48.10); but he^na'V^ 

consume them! 
wcHfemSik^^ (=^y<ma^'0W'k') he ran after them 98. 10; but war 

ya/na^¥^ run a^ter them! 

• Thtofofrm can not possibly have been mistoeatd for *lop!t)^t', the form to be expected, as the subor- 
<iinate is UrpibCufl, not *lopI6^uda^, which would be required by a *loplo'H' (see §70). 
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yd^¥^ {^yogvyk') she married him 192.16 
he^-Ue'm'F {=^lemk!'F) he destroyed them (146.20); 154.11; 
also imperative {^'^lemk!) 

§ 61. INTBANSITIVES, CLASS H 

Most verbs of Class II intransitives, unlike those that are most 
typical of Class I, are derived from transitives, the majority of 
examples falling mider the heads of non-agentives in -a?-, reflexives 
in -gwi-j positionals in -^*-, and verbs with intransitivizing -p'- eitha 
in all their tense-modes or in all but the aorist (see § 42, 1). Besides 
these main groups there ^re a straggling number of not easily clas- 
sified verbs that also show the peculiarities of the class; such are: 

sene'sant" e^lvfhoo^ (110.20; 180.15) 
vM"e^ I go about (90.1; .92.29; 122.23) 
liglnt'e' I rest (48.11; 79.2, 4; 102.1) 
MHVnVe' I am tired (48.4, 11; 102.1, 8; 120.11) 

In a rough way the main chara^cteristic of Class II intransitives, as 
far as signification is concerned, is that they denote conditions %d 
processes, while Class I intransitives are in great part verbs of action. 
Following is the scheme of subjective pronominal endings character- 
istic of Class II: 





Aorist 


Future 


Inferential 


Present im- 
perative 


Future im- 
peratire 


Singular: 












First person . 


-tV, -tf«« 


Vee, -dee 


(-p-)^ 






Second person . 


4* am, -dnim 


-tV, -4a* 


(-p'H'M*' 


(IP-) 


(•p-ygo^i 


Third person . 


~\ 


-faa,-daa 


(-P'H' 




. 


Plural: 












First person . 


(^l-ik' 


(-p>f^07n 


(-p*)-^na^k' 


(-p'Xriw* 






•t'ap', -4ap* 


-faba^, -daba* 


(-p-)-fc- Wp' 


(-p'^onp* 





In comparing these endings with those of Class I intransitives, it b 
seen that the characteristic peculiarities of Class II intransitiyes 
are: the -am of the second person singular aorist and future im- 
perative (-fam[ =-f +-aml, -ga^m [ ? =-^ir* +-am]) ; the -a- between the 
"f" and the -p*- (-&-) in the second person plural aorist and future 
the lack of a catch in the third person aorist; the ending -fd^ of the 
third person future; and the presence of a -p'- (-6-) in the first person 
plural aorist and future and in the inferential, present imperative, and 
future imperative forms. The last feature is, however, absent in the 
non-agentive -x- verbs and in the future of reflexives. The labial in 
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the first person plural of the aorist and future is evidently connected 
with the-&- of e^hi'V we are (see § 60, fourth footnote) ; the parallel- 
ism is made complete by the fact that impersonal forms in -iavr 
ierived from Class II intransitives (except non-agentives) show a -j)'- 
before the suflSx, analogously to e'^lna'^'. 

sene'sanfia^ there is whooping, se'nsanp^ia^f there will 'be 
whooping 

[n the third person of the aorist, positionals in -^*-, non-agentives, and 
rerbs in -p'- and other consonants (except n and probably I, m) lack 
a, positive ending, while reflexives and most of the miscellaneous verbs 
(ending in a vowel or n, I, and m) show a final -t'. There is every 
reason to believe that the absence of a -f in the former group of forms 
is due to phonetic conditions that brought about its loss (see § 18). 
As examples of verbs of this class will serve a non-agentive (aorist 
kHJr-Jiana^S' stop), a reflexive (aorist v-letslek'wi- touch one's self), 
I positional (aorist s'dS'im*- stand), and one of the miscellaneous 
rerbs (wl*- go about). 

AORIST. 



&igiilar: 












First person . 


Aana'««de« I stop 


Uuarwid^ I touch 
myself 


«-a»tnlfe«Istand 


«;ife« I go 


about 


Second person 


Jiana'fidBim 


UUlfk'wiABxa. 


«*(M*iflit'am 


toit*am 




Third person 


ham''8 


leUUWwW 


s-as-irA 


wit' 




Plural: 












First person . 


hana'tsik.* 


feto/?*'tdblk' 


a-Mij^p'lk* 


wfp'lk' 




Second person 


hana^tsdap* 


UtsmrwiAAv" 


rcwinlfap' 


tnfap* 





FUTURE 



Sngulan 










Firstperson . 


Wvfisdffi 


Uigi'Vwide* 


ra'ranVe* 


toit*e« 


Second person 


fta'w«adai» 


lesgiTwidal' 


rcVant'a* 


witV 


Third person . 


WffitdS^ 


lesgi'k'iomf^ 


«-o'«onra» 


wit'a* 


%iral: 










Firstperson . 


Aa'fi^sigam 


lesgi'k'wigam 


rc'»-C7»p*igam 


tdpHgam 


Second person 


Aa'fi««daba^ 


lesgi'rwid&ha^ 


S'a'S'anV&bsfi 


tdfaba^ 



POTENTIAL. 



angular: 










Firstperson . 


fta'n««de« 


leagiTwidefi 


sa'ranVe^ 


wife* 


Second person 


ha'n^sdam 


lesgi'h widasD. 


ro>o«t*am 


tdt'am 


Third person . 


ha'TH^a 


lesffiTwiV 


ra's-anV (?) 


tdf 


Ptaral: 










Firstperson . 


Aa'fi^Mk' 


lesgi'k'wihik^ 


rc'ranp'lk* 


tdplk' 




fta'n^adap' 


lesgiTwidap* 


»-o'«-c»t'ap* 


tdt'ap* 
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Singular: 

First person . 

Second person 

Third person . 
Plural: 

First person . 

'SeccHid person 


III II 


ZM^'Jk'toip^gana'k* 
letgi'k'wtp'ldat'V' 


ro'rw^'kfeir 
ra'ronpT:' 

ra'ranp'gana^k* 
ra>«iip'k!rtfp' 


«Hp*^ 

foip'kMt* 

ttlp*r 

toip'gana^k* 
ipip*kletty 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE 


lingular: 

Second person 
Plural: 

First person . 

Second person 


ia'w««anp' 


le8gi'k'witp*sD.p* 


<a'ranp*anp' 


wip' 

i0ip*aba^ 
tc7ip*anp* 


FUTURE mPERATH'^E 


Sii^gular: 


Jia^nfsgfinn 


lesgi'k'tDiip'gBfm 


ra'ro»p*ga«n 


fi?ip*ga^ 



. Those verbs of this class that are characterized, either throughout 
their forms or in all non-aorist forms, by a suffixed p' have this de- 
ment coalesce with the -p' of the first person plural, inferential, and 
imperative, but with lengthening of an immediately preceding vowd 
In the imperative this lengthened vowel seems to take on a fdlinj 
accent: 

pfald'^p" tell a myth! (cf. p!ala/p'de^ I shall tell a myth, witi 

inorganic second a) 
sanaf^p" fight! (cf . saim^p^de^ I shall fight, with radical second a] 

The verb wog- arrive is peculiar in that the aorist is formed after 
the manner of Class II verbs {wok' he arrives 47.15; t(?aifc'€fam tou 
ARRIVE), while the non-aorist forms bebng to Class I (e. g., woga!^ 
HE WILL ARRIVE). It is further noteworthy that many, peAspi 
most. Class II intransitives form their usitative and frequentative 
forms according to Class I. Examples, showing the third persoa 
aorist catch, are: 

s'v/^alJha^ they always dwell 112.2 (from s'u^wUl 21.1; but fcrt 
person plural s'vf^alhiHV) ; contrast Class II s^as'a'nhif he 
keeps standing (from s'os'inl 34.1) 
wogowa'^F they keep arriving 112.2 (from wd¥) 
8'o'wd^s'a'^ they keep jumping (112.5,10) (from sowd'^i'af 
48.15) 
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Several non-agentives in -x- drop the -a5- and become Class I intran- 
sitives in the frequentative: 

ptor-i-fgwU^H'gwal^ (water) keeps dripping down (cf. pfurir 

fgwUtf^^x it drips down 58.1) 
xa/^-3ffOt!o^sgaH' it breaks tq ^eees 62.1 (cf. m^-sgo'^'^'^^x it 

breaks [61.13]) 
xa^sgo^^t'sgadaH' it will break to pieces (cf. xa^-sgo'^sda it will 
break [148.8]) 

TBANSITIVES, CLASS m (§§ 62-66) 

§ 62. General Bemarks 

The subject pronominal elements of the transitive verb combine 
with the objective elements to form rather closely welded compoimd 
endings, yet hardly ever so thai the two can not separately be recog- 
nized as such; the order of composition is in every case pronominal 

object + subject. It is only in the combinations tbov or ye 

ME that such composition does not take place ; in these the first person 
singular object is, properly speaking, not expressed at all, except in 
fio far as the stem imdergoes palatalization if possible (see § 31, 1), 
while the second person subject assumes the form in which it is 
found in Class II of intransitive verbs. The pronominal objects are 
decidedly a more integral part of the verb-fcwrm than the subjects, 
for not only do they precede these, but in passives, periphrastic 
futures, noims of agency, and infinitives they are found unaccompa- 
nied by them. For example: 

domxhina^ you will be killed (178.15) 
ddmxiigulu^¥^ he will kill you 
domxhi^s one who kills you 
domxhiya to kill you 

are analogous, as far as the incorporated pronominal object {'hi-) is 

concerned, to: 

ddmxhinV he will kill you; Horndxbi^n I kill you 

The pronominal objects are foimd in all the tense-modes, as far as 

the meaning of these permits, and are entirely distinct from all the 

subjective elements, except that the ending of the second person 

plural coincides with one form of the second person singular present 

imperative of the intransitive, -anp'. These elements are: 

Singular: First person, -xi (with third subjective); second person, 

-fti; third person, -; third person (human), -¥wa. Plural: First 

person, '<im; second person, -anp' (-anJ-). 
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It does not seem that -Vwor-j which is optionally used as the third' 
personal object when reference is distinctly had to a human being (or 
to a mythical animal conceived of as a human being), can be com- 
bined with other than a third personal subject (at least no other 
examples have been f oxmd) ; nor can it be used as an indirect ob- 
ject if the verb already contains among its prefixes an incorporated 
indirect object. These restrictions on the use of -Vwd- enable us 
effectually to distinguish it from the indirect reflexive -Vwa" which 
has already been discussed, this element normally requiring an incor- 
porated object prefixed to the verb. Examples of the objective 
-Vwa- are: 

tlomoVwa^ it killed him 15.16; 28.11 

Jie^-lllk'wa he went away from him 

hdxanVwa he burnt him 27.16 

8d^nsa'n¥wa he fought with him 28.10 

nagalVwa he said to him 152.3 (with very puzzling intransitive 
-i-; contrast naga"" he said to him) 

wBfgigwa she took (it) away from him (49.6) 

la¥waV (inferential) he gave him to eat 

In several respects this -Vwa differs fundamentally from the other 
object suflBxes. It allows no connective -x- to stand before it (see § 
64); the indirective -cZ- of -a'Td- (see § 48) drops out before it: 
gayawa'Wwa he ate him; cf. gayawa'lshi he ate you (26.8) 
and, differing in this respect from the suflSxless third person object, it 
allows no instrumental i to stand before it (see § 64) : 

I'tlana'Tiagwa he held him (25.10) ; cf. v-tlana'Tii he held it 27.4 
daV-da-TiMk'wa he answered him 180.18; cf. daV-dchhoHi'^ 1 
answered him (146.14) 

It is thus evident that forms with sufl&xed -Vwa approximate in- 
transitives in form (cf . nagaik'wa above) . With a stem-final jr, gw the 
suflBx imitesto form -Fyxi, the preceding vowel being lengthened and 
receiving a rising accent; with a stem-final Jc! it unites to form -^fc*w, 
the preceding vowel being lengthened with falling accent. Examples 
are: 

t!ayd¥wa he foimd him 71.14; cf. tlaya^V he foimd it 43.4; 134.17 
rnalak'wa he told him 22.8; (72.14); cf. malobgaTia'nhi he told it 
to him (see § 50) 30.15 



1 The final consonant of the aoristio stem of Type 8 verbs is regularly lost before -k'toa. 
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da'Jc!o8'd^¥wa they bit him 74.5 (aorist stem -Jdos'og-) 
he^^-Ueme'^lcwa he destroyed them (50.2) ; cf . Tie^-^me^JcH'n I 

destroyed them (110.2) 
mill'u^Vwa he swallowed him 72.16; cf. mulu'Jda^n I swallowed 

him (73.1) 

irbs that have a suflSxed comitative -(a)gpwa- show, in combina- 
>ii with the objective -Jc^wa^, a probably dissimilated sxiflSx -giVwa 
jigvxL), the comiecting a preceding this compoimd snffiy being of 
urse umlauted to i: 

xebeyigWwa he hurt him (cf. xeheyagwa'^n I hurt him [136.23]) 
uyvf^^sgigwa he laughed at him 27.5 (cf. uyvf^agyxi^n I laugh at 
him [71.7]) 

It is rather interesting to observe how the objecti'/ e -Vvxir may serve 
► remove some of the ambiguities that are ap'^ to arise in Takelma 
L the use of the third person, he gave it to him is expressed in the 
ierential by the forms o'¥i¥ and o'VigwaV, the latter of which 
3cessarily refers to a human indirect object. If a noxm or inde- 
3ndent pronoxm be put before these apparently synonymous forms, 
^ntences are framed of quite divergent signification. In the first 
mtence (noim+o'fc'it') the prefixed. noim would naturally be taken 
3 the object (direct or indirect) of the verb (e. g., ne'Vdi o'ViTc^ 
E who-gave rr? [=to whom did he give it?]); in the second 
[loun +o'Jc'igwaJc')j as subject, a doubly expressed object being inad- 
missible (e. g., ne'Vdi o'FigwaV who gave rr to him?), to whom 
ID HE BRING IT? with incorporated object ne'¥di reads ne'Tc^di 
xe^-vyak" literally, HE-WHO-HriHEB-BBOUGHT-rr? who brought it 
o HEM? with subject ne^Jc'di reads (as inferential form) n^Vdi 
Mgawo'VwaVirO- unexplained), he pound the ants is expressed 
>y tlihis'i* Hayd'Fy but the ants found him by tHhis'l* t!ayd¥wa. 
[Tie usage illustrated may be stated thus: whenever the third personal 
object refers to a human being and the subject is expressed as a 
loun, suflSxed -¥wa must be used to indicate the object; if it is not 
ised, the expressed noim will most naturally be construed as the 
)bject of the verb. An effective means is thus present in Takelma 
or the distinction of a personal subject and object. 
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{ 68. TnuuitiTe tmbiMi Broaoiuis 
The various tense-modal sch^nes of subject pronouns in the tran- 
sitive verb are as follows: 



Singular: 

First person . 

Second person 

Third person . 
Plural: 

FiBBt parson . 

Second person 



Aorist 



•<tom (1st sing, 
obj.) 



-<top* (1st sing. 



Future 



•(a)<2a« 

-do* (1st sing, obj.) 

-(a')nfc- 

'ia)nagafm 
-(a'X6«* 

-dalMfi (1st sing, 
obj.) 



Inferential 






Present 
imperative 



[-(o)np' 



Future 
ImperatiTe 



obj.) 



Setting aside the peculiar second personal subject first pOTS(mal 
singular object tenninations, it will be observed that the subjecti?* 
forms of the transitive are identical with those of the intransitive 
(Class I) except in the first person singular and jdural aorbt aod 
future, and in the third person aorist and future, llie loss in tin 
future of the catch of the first person singular aorist i-fe^: tif= 
"Hi: -n) and the addition in the future of -am to the first pei8(A 
plural aorist (-ii\* -isfom— -nair'; -magam) are quite parallel phe- 
nomena. It will be observed also that the first person plural, 
probably also singular, aorist of the transitive, is in form identical, 
e:s:cept for the mode-sign -fe*-, with the corresponding form of tli« 
inferential, so that one is justified in suspecting this tense-mode t^ 
consist, mo^i^logically speaking, of transitive f<mas with third 
personal object (see § 60, first footnote). 

The forms of do^hoU' (aorist Uomomr) Knx will show the method of 
combining subjective and objective pronominal elements. 







AORIST 








Ol^ieottye 


SobjeetiTe 














First iwrson 
singular 


Second perscm 
singular 


Third poson 


First person 
plural 


Second pefsoD 
plural 


angolai: 












1st per. 




</0Mdsbi«n 


tronoma'm 




tlomSianhafn 


3d per. 


t/iwjbdam 




t!omm9>V 


l/OMfoiniir 




3d per. 


VUmksl 


t!<m6s\A 


Vwm^m 


l/OMfizam 


l/om&anp'i 


Plural: 












Jstper. 


. 


(/o»«sbinak' 






t/omSxanbaoaY 


Sdper. 


tmwAxAxsf 




tlomonuL^Vjr 


l.'0M&Einiirp' 





I Not to be ooofoaed with MatanTp' Ts AKB nuna KACB oihxb! 
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Objective 






4)jeetiv« 


First person 
singular 


Second person 
sini^ar 




First person 
plural 


Second person 
plural 


gular: 












1st per. 




ddmxbin. 


dfiuma'n 




ddmxanban 


2di>er. 


dflmxda* 




(i5i»inada'« 


ddfnsimida^ 




3d per. 


dUmjixxk^ 


ddmzbink* 


<ftjun»yik' 


dSmrmmkk^ 


i&nwmbmk' 


iral: 












Istper. 




d5mibinagiun 








2di>er. 


dflmxdaba^ 




(W«maTba^ 


dSmximit'ba'i 









PRESENT IMPERATIVE 






ignlar: 












2d per. 


dUmjd 




d8»w» 


ddmxam 




oral: 












Istper. 






(W«i»aba'« 






2d per. 


d«TOxip* 




Ik/anp' 
seebiml) 


ddTTiiamp'i 





FUTURE IMPERATIVE 



ngular: 
2d per. 



dOume/t^' 



?« 



1 These forms were not actually obtained, but can hardly be conaldered as doubtful. 
» Probably expressed by simple future dbmximida^. 

It is not necessary to give the transitive potential and inferential 
arms, as the former can, be easily constructed by substituting in the 
ature forms the aorist endings for those of the future: 

dUmxi he would kill me 
do^Hna^^n I should, could kill him 
do^m he would, could kill him 

The inferential forms can be built up from the corresponding future 
onns by substituting for the subject endings of the latter those given 
n the table for the inferential mode: 

d^mxik' he UBed me 
domxamklelf you killM us 
domVa^ I killed him 
ddmxanp*gana^¥ we killed you 

The only point to which attention need be called in the aorist and 
future forms is the use of a connecting vowel -i- instead of -a- when 
the first personal plural object (-am-) is combined with a second 
singular or plural subject (rif, -ifp', -ida^, -if ha') ; this -4- naturally 
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carries the umlaut of -am- to -im- with it, but -am- reappears wh^ 
-i- drops out, cf. inferential ddmxamJc!elt\ With the -^ of these 
forms compare the -i- of the first person plural intransitiyes -tt', 
-ijra'm, -iba^ (§ 60 and § 60, second footnote). 
{ 64. Connecting -x- and -/- 

It' will have been observed that in all forms but those provided 
with a third personal object the endings are not directly added to 
the stem, but are joined to it by a connecting consonant -x- (amalga- 
mating with preceding -t- to -s*-). This element we have seen to be 
identical with the -x- (-s-) of reciprocal forms; and there is a poea- 
bility of its being related to the -xo- of active intransitive verba, 
hardly, however, to the non-agentive -x-. Though it appears as s 
purely formal, apparently meaningless element, its original function 
must have been to indicate the objective relation in which the 
immediately following pronominal suflSx stands to the verb. From 
this point of view it is absent in a third personal object form simply 
because there is no expressed pronominal element for it to objectivize, 
as it were. The final aoristic consonant of Type 8 verbs reguldy 
disappears before the connecting -x-, so that its retention becomes 
a probably secondary mark of a third personal pronominal object. 
The fact that the third personal objective element -Jc'wd- i-gwor-) does 
not tolerate a preceding connective -x- puts it in a class by itself, 
aflSliating it to some extent vdth the derivational suflBLxes of the verb. 

There are, comparatively speaking, few transitive stems ending in 
a vowel, so that it does not often happen that the subjective personal 
endings, the third personal object being unexpressed, are directly 
attached to the verb or aorist stem, as in: 

naga'^n I say to him 72.9, cf. naga"" he said to him 92.24 
sebe^n I shall roast it (44.6) ; future imperative odo'^V himt for 
him! (116.7) 
Ordinarily forms involving the third personal object require a con- 
necting vowel between the stem and the pronominal suflBx. Not all 
verbs, however, show the purely non-significanl -a- of, e. g., t!omoma'% 
but have a to a large extent probably functional -i-. This -i- occurs 
first of all in all third personal object forms of verbs that have an 
instrumental prefix: 

Ufayaga'^n I shoot him (192.10), but wortslayagi'^n I shoot (him) 

with it 
viatslagiT you touched it 
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Phe greater number of cases will probably be found to come under 
his head, so that the -i- may be conveniently termed instbumental 
i-. Not all forms with -i-, by any means, can be explained, how- 
ver, as instrumental in force. A great many verbs, many of them 
haracterized by the directive prefix at' (see § 36, 15), require an -i- 
is their regular connecting vowel: 

lagagV^n I gave him to eat (30.12) 
UHvwi'^n I call him by name (116.17) 

lo^gininV^n I trap them for him (and most other FOR-indirec- 
tives in -aTwmr) 

ikamples of -i-verbs with indirect object are: 

ojroyi'^n I give it to him 180.11 (contrast oj/OTia'^n I gave it [180.20]) 
wa^giwi^^n I brought it to him (176.17) (contrast wa^ga'^n I 
brought it [162.13]) 

L number of verbs have -a- in the aorist, but -i- in all other tense- 
bodes: 

yl^miya'^n I lend it to him, but yimVJdn I shall lend it to him 
naga'^n I said to him (second -a- part of stem) 72.9, but nd^gi'n 
I shall say to him; na^gV^Y soy to him! (future) 196.20; na¥iV 
he said to him (inferential) 94.16; 170.9; 172.12 

The general significance of -i- seems not unlike that of the prefixed 
Krective aZ-, though the application of the former element is very 
Duch wider; i. e., it refers to action directed toward some person or 
object distinctly outside the sphere of the subject. Hence the -i- is 
lever found used together with the indirect reflexive -Vwa-, even 
hough this suflBx is accompanied by an instrumental prefix: 

xa^'ftl^-no'^Vwa^n I warm my own back: (188.20) 
[n a few cases the applicability of the action of the verb can be 
ihifted from the sphere of the subject to that of another person or 
"hing by a mere change of the connective -a- to -i-, without the 
wided use of prefix or suflSx: 

xa^'lafHlan I shall put it about my waist, but xd^-ld^HHn I shall 
put it about his waist 

In the form of the third personal subject with third personal object 
)f the aorist, the imperative with third personal object, and the 
nferential with third personal object, the -i- generally appears as a 
wflBxed -Jd- (-*i-), incapable of causing umlaut: 

malagarw/nlii he told him 30.15, but malagini'^n I told h\m (172.1) 
vxtrttomomhi he killed him with it 
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v-JcIiV^Truinana'nM he fixed it for him 
^!ilmana/7ihi fix it for him! 

I'Tclimmuji/nMk' he fixed it for him (infer.), but l-lclundmvmi'fk' 
he will fix it for him 

It should be noted, however, that many vefirba with characteristic 
-i- either may or regularly do leave out the final -*i: ' 

(il7Af*¥ he saw him 124.6, 8 (cf. ai-^'^gi^n I saw him, 18S.11)* 
^■latsfa^V he touched him (cf. v^Uislagi'^n I touched him) 
la^-irye^wa'n revive him! (15.2) (cf. ha^-^ewe^'^n I revived him) 
h€^-l'lele'^¥ he let him go (13.6) (cf. he^-l^e'lekli'n I let him go 

[50.4]) 
he'-v-U'W let him go! 182.15 (cf. he^-^-le'llcHn I shall let him go) ' 
iarirdi'Vffaf^sVgd^^s stick out your anus! 164.19; 166.6 (cf. 

hor-irdirfgats.fa't'ffisi'n I stuck out my emus [166.8p 
l-kfu^ma^n he prepared it 190.22 (cf. l-Tdu^^ini^^n I prepared it) 

It must be confessed that it has not been found possible to find a 
simple rule that would enable one to tell whether an i-verb does or 
does not keep a final -hi (-'i). Certain verbs, even though without 
instrumental signification, show an -i- (or -hi-) in all forms with thiii 
personal object. Such ai-e : 

aorist ogoy- give to (pgoihi he gave it to him 156.20) 

aorist weH'-g- take away from (wBfgi he took it from him, 16.13) 

aorist lagag- feed Qaga^TcH he gave him to eat 30.12; Wc'i give 

him to eat! lak'igana^Jc we seem to have given him to eat) 

and indirective verbs in -anarin. Irregularities of an unaccoimtable 
character occur. Thus we have: 

he^-iU he left him (cf. he^-^hin'^n I left him); but imperatiTe 
Tie^^-lwVhi leave him! (not *-t'Mn\ as we might expect) 

In many cases the loss or retention of the final -'hi seems directly 
connected with syntactic considerations. A large class of verbs witi 
instrumental prefix (generally v) drop the final -Tii, presumably 
because the instrumentality is only indefinitely referred to (cf. 
35, 1) . Examples of such have been given above. As soon, however, 
as the instrument is expKcitly referred to, as when an instrumental 
noun is incorporated in or precedes the verb, the -hi is restored. 
Thus: 



1 The 'i- of these verbs regularly disappears, not only here but in every form in which the normal coS' 
nectlng vowel -a- fails to appear in other verbs: «l-flrt^ (inferential) m sa,w hiv (4tt2-zijt/^* UkedBfu^'B* 
KILLED HDf), homonymous with alrxV^k' (impecative) see himI (— "^tZxrib/). As soon, however, as tbi 
verb becomes distinctly instrumental in force, the -#• is a constant element: o^loa-x^fc/tit* (inferential) Hi 

SAW IT "WITH IT. 

§ 64 
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h-%4'W¥ he burst it (cf. -fWgi'n I burst it) 

i-s'mU^s'wdl he tore it to pieces (cf. -a'wiWs'wUi^n I tore it to 

pieces) 
%-8'wVls'vxil tear it to pieces! 
WvnHs'wa'l he tore it (once) 
l-heme^m he wrestled with him 22.10 (cf. -hememi'^ I wrestled 

with him 

Bspite the prefixed -t-; but: 

h-waya-t'ha/^Vi he burst it with a knife 

han-waAjchs'wih'wa^'Bvi tear it through in pieces with a knife! 

(73.3) 

imilarljr: 

lor^^^ggd^'Vsgalc he picked him up 31.11 (cf. -sffcLk'sgiffi^n I picked 
him up) 

at: 

Icla'md^ dan hd^-sgd^Vsga'Vi tongs rocks he-picked-them-up-with 
(=he picked up rocks with tongs) 170.17 

sspite the lack of an instrumental prejfix in the verb. Explicit in- 
rumentality, however, can hardly be the most fundamental fimc- 
on of the -Tii. It seems that whenever a transitive verb that 
fimarily takes but one object is made to take a second (generally 
Btrumental or indirective in character) the instrumental -i- (with 
itained -hi) is employed. Thus: 

rm'xkb TcluwU he threw dust 
It: 

7im'xla^aJk!ywUki dust he^threw-it-at-him (perhaps best trans- 
lated as he-bethiew-himrwith-dust) cf. 184.5 

here the logically direct object is ma'xia, while the lo^ksally indirect, 
?rhaps grammatically direct, object is implied by the final -&i and 
(e prefix oZ-. Similarly, in: 

Vo^Tpx hahaba'fi waf^di'xda ashes he-clapped-them-over his-body 
(perhaps best rendered by: he-beclapped-his-body-with-ashes) 
182.9 

ie logically direct obiect is ¥o^pXj the logically indirect object, his- 
^, seems to be implied by the -i. This interpretation of the -Tii 
' being dependent upon the presence of two expKcit objects is con- 
med by the fact that most, if not all, ample verbs that regularly 
tarn it (such as give to, say to in non-aorist forms, bring to, 
>rbs in -anavr) logically demand two objects. 

§ 64 
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As soon as the verb ceases to be transitive (or passive) in fonn or 

when the third personal object is the personal -Vwa, the instrumentdl 

•4' disappears: i 

gelryald^^xalfgwif he forgot himself 77.10 (cf. gelryala/'^xdldHl 

forgot him) 
ogotk'wa he gave it to him 96. 18 (cf . ogolhi he gave it to him 188.1^ 
It is possible that in wU'gigwa he took it from him the -jri- is » 
pecnhar suflSx not compoimded of petrified -g- (see § 42, 6) and 
instnimental -i-; contrast v-Hana^M he held it with l-Uana'hsjjm 
HE held him. Any ordinary transitive verb may lose its object 
and take a new instnimental object, whereupon the instrumental -i- 
becomes necessary. Examples of such instrumentalized transitiTes 
are: 

ga'l^ warts!cuyagV^ny>ovf I-with-shoot-it (cf . tslayaga'^n I shoot him) 
vxL'^u^gwV^n I drink with it (cf . u^gwa'^n I drink it) 
If, however, it is desired to keep the old object as well as the nev 
instrumental object, a suffix -ari- seems necessary. Thus: 
yapla vxv-saP'gmina'^ people they-will-be-shot-with-it 
Jc^'* wa-^u^gwmi'^n water I-drink-it- with-it 
It is not clear whether or not this -an- is related to either of the -an- 
elements of -anan- (§ 50). 

A final -'i is kept phonetically distinct in that it does not unitfl 
with a preceding f ortis, but allows the f ortis to be treated as a syllab« 
final, i. e., to become ^ + aspirated surd: 

Jie^^-v-le^me^ViheMHedtheiaoS, but -Z^'Tn^fc/i^n I killed them off 

Forms without connective vowel whose stem ends in a vowel, and 

yet (as instrumentals or otherwise) require an -i-, simply insert thi 

element (under proper phonetic conditions as -Ai-) before the modal 

and personal suflSxes: 

wa-woo'Jiin I shall go to get it with it (contrast woo'n I shall g8 

to get it) 

l-t!ana'M^n I hold it; l-Hana'hi he holds it 27.4 

dirS'ol-yomo'Mn I shall run behind and catch up with him; 

di'S'olryomo'Tii catch up with him! (contrast yomo'n I shal 

catch up with him) 

wa-sana'ThinV they will spear them with them 28.15 (verb-stea 

sanor) 

A constant -a- used to support a preceding consonant combinatioi 
is, in -i- verbs, colored to -i-: 

l-lasgV' touch him! (cf. mosga^ put it! [104.8]) 
S 65 
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It is remarkable that several yerbs with instrumental vocaUsm lose 
e -i- and substitute the ordinary connective -Or in the frequentative, 
ich are: 
^rgo^yoJcIi^n I nudge him; IrgoyogiyA^^n I keep pushing him 
dif'tlPsV'n I crush it; dl^-tli'jfi'tHyA'n I keep crushing them 

can hardly be accidental that in both these cases the loss of the 
is accompanied by the loss of a petrified consonant (-fc/-, -«-). 
The following scheme of the instrumental forms of do^^m- kill 
bird personal object) will best illustrate the phonetic behavior 



-v: 





Aorist 


Future 


Potential 


InferenUal 


Present 
imperatiye 


Future 
imperative 


igular: 














Flist person . . 


UomwnVn 


dO^Vn 


do^vm 


d0mliiga< 






Second person . . 


tfomomi'f 


<»«mida'< 


dSttmlT 


dSfiihiklelt* 


ddmhl 


dOmhi'T 


Thirdperson . . 


t/omOmhi 


dSumi1[ir 


Mmhi 


dOmhlk' 






ml: 














Plistperson . . 


t/orooTOina^k' 




dOtnlnA'r 


ddmbigaDa^k* 


dOmhiha,' 




Second person . . 


(/oTOomlYp* 


d&mn-hBfi 


ddumlt'v' 


(Wmhlklelfp' 


dftnhlp' 





§ 66. Forms Without Connecting Vowel 
A considerable number of transitive verbs whose aorist stem ends 
i a long diphthong with rising pitch flong vowel + semivowel, nasal, 
• liquid) treat this diphthong as a vocalic unit, i. e., do not allow 
le second element of the diphthong to become semivocalic and thus 
ipable of being followed by a connective -a- before the personal 
idings (cf. intransitive forms like el-fj § 60). If such a long diph- 
long is final, or precedes a consonant Qike -f) that is itself incapable 
t entering into diphthongal combination with a preceding vowel, no 
ifficulty arises. If, however, the long diphthong precedes an -Ti- 
ll such endings as -*7i, -n, -naV), which, as has been seen, is pho- 
Btically on a line with the semivowels y (i) and w (u), a long double 
iphthong Oong vowel + semivowel, nasal, or Uquid+n of time-value 
I results. Such a diphthong can not be tolerated, but must be 
duced to an ordinary long diphthong of time-value 3 by the loss of 
te second element (semivowel, nasal, or liquid) of the diphthong of 
le stem (see § 11). Thus the coexistence of such apparently contra- 
ictory forms as dd^-yeJielf you go where there is singing and 
l^-yeUn (with passive -n) rr was gone where there was singing 
Tom *yeMln) can be explained by a simple consideration of syllabic 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 12 § 65 
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weight. The ri^uag pitch-wjcent, it should be noted, is always pn 
served as an integral element of the diphthong, even though a -^ 
follow, so that the first personal singular subject third persom 
object ol such verbs (-^%) i^tanda in sharp contrast to the coin 
sponding form of the great mass of transitive verbs (-^*»).^ Th 
first person plur^ subject third person obje<Qt and the third persoot 
passive are alwaj?^ parallel in form to the finst person singular suli 
ject third person object in -*« (Jdads^na^V and Jdadan like Idada^f^ 
Examples of transitives with aorist stems ending in long diphtiionj 
not followed by connective -a- are 

fgwaxB,^n I tattoo him 

dl'tfug^^n I wear it 

dd^-yeM^n I go where there is 
singing 

dd^-yeMn (third person pas- 
sive) 

dd^-yehe'fia^V (first person 
plural) 

Icladh^n I picked them up 

dortlag^^n I built afire 



fgwaxMf you tattoo him 
dl-tlugm he wears it 96.16 
dd^-y eMif you go where thei 
is singing (106.10) 



TdddM he picked them up 
dd-tfagM he built a fire 88. 

96.17 
swadMsa^n they are gambl 

with one another 



swad^n (passive) they got 
beaten in gambling 

'oyb% I give it («= *ay§n^») 
but also oyona'^n with con- 
necting -0- 

Jclem^'n I did it 74.13 : fc/emfel he did it 92.22; 14i( 

176.1, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 14 

In aorist Tclemei- make the -i-, actually or impliedly, appears oul 
when the object is of the third person (singular first, Idem^^n; secom 
Iclemelf; third, Jcfemel; plural first, 1c!eme*'na^¥; second, JcIemelCf 
all other aoristic and all non-aoristic forms replace the -i- by a 

Tclerri^nxWn I make you 27.9 
IcIemSnxa^n they make one another; future IcIemna^nTc' he iw 
make it 28.14 

A few reduplicated transitives ending, in both aorist and verb-st«ffl 
in a short diphthong (-aZ-, -arri/'j -an-, -aw-), lack a connective -i 



lit may be noted In passing that the Takelma reduction of an over-long diphthong (Hn to «<») off«B 
some respects a remar1ral>le parallel to the reduction of an Indo-Gemianic lofig diphthong to a aimpteli 
vowel before certain consonants, chiefly -m (e. g., Indo-Germanic *4iei/^ -^ Skr. djfCtu'9, Gk. Xtic, with| 
served -v because followed by -», a consonant not capable of entering into diphthongal combinatioD; I 
Indo-Germanlc aoc. *^ilw^ Ved. Skr. dydrrif Horn. Gk. Z^v wlthlost -^because followed by -in,a consoMl 
capable of entering into diphthongal combination). I do not wish to imply, however, that the accfflt 
forms like yehi'n is, as in 40mt the compensating result of contraction. 

5 65 
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before the personal endings, so that a loss of the final consonant 
(4-, -m-, -ri-, -4P-) takes place in third personal objective torma before 
I coiiscmantal personal ending. Such verbs are: 



Ume'hafn I mocked him (= 

iTw/lui^n I sent him ( = -arnfn) 
gd'hewe'ha^n^ I think (=-au*n) 
gd-hewe'Jiaf you think 
plori-di^'Sgimi'sga^n * I set them 

in ground (=-am^«.) 
hor^ai-mo^Wma^n I turned them 

over (='»'aZ^n) 
hdr-^ol-mo'Vman I shall turn 

them over (=-aZn) 
sa/^nsa'^n I fight him (^-an^n) 



heme'Jumi he mocked him 

24.4,6,8; 182.6,7 
imVhamsin I was sent (43.2) 
gel'Jiewe'Tiau he thought 44.11 ; 

142.20 
p!a-i-di^sffimi'sgam he set 

them in groimd 
hd-^al'mo'lo^mdl he turned 

them over (170.16) 






I coimt them 



sd^nsd'n he fights him (28.10) 

(but also sans, see § 40, 10b) 

dorma/^mini'^n I coimt them 

up (156.14) (but also man= 

*mdnm he counted them 

78.8; 100.8) 

How explain the genesis of these two sets of contract verb forms, 

md how explain the e^stence of doublets like mo'lo^ma^n and mo'- 

\o^mala% mo'h^motjt and mo'lo^rmlaf, oyo^n and oyona'^n, saP'nsa'n 

md smsf The most plausible explanation that can be offered is 

that originally the personal endings were added directly to the stem 

md that later a connecting -Or developed whenever the preceding 

Bonsonant or the personal ending was not of a character to form a 

diphthong. Hence the original paradigms may have been: 



First person 

Second person .... 

Third person 

vhich were then leveled out to: 



oyo^n 

oyonaH' 

oyon 

oyorwf^n 

oyona'lf 

oyon 



mo'lo^ma^n 
Tno^lo^TrudaH" 

mo'lo^vfiala^n 
mo*lo^mala>t 
rrvo'lo^mal 



because of the analogy of a vast number of verbs with connecting 
-Or in both first and second persons, e. g., tslayaga^^n, tslayagaY. 
Forms like mo'lo^mait\ sa^nsaH^ would arise from leveling to the first 

^This verb is transitive only in fonn, intransitive in meaning. The trae transitive (think of) employs 
Bie fail stem hew chaw- with connective -i- for third personal object, and •«- for other objects: geUhewe'hiwi'n 
I THINK OF him; Qtlrhewe'hausdam you think of me. 

*Theform tgimi'sga^ is interesting as a test case of these contract verb forms. The stem must be 
^miigam-; it can not be 8gimi8ff-, as sff- could hardly be treated as a repeated initial consonant. No cases 
K6 known of initial oonsonant clusters treated as phonetic units. 

§ 65 
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person by the analogy of such forms as thmoma'% HomomaY. The 
thu'd person generally brings out the original diphthong, yet some- 
times the analogy set by the first person seems to be carried over to 
the third person (e. g., sdns beside sa/^nsd^n), as well as to the third 
person passive and first person plural subject transitive. Such fonns 
as oyo^n are best considered as survivals of an older '' athematic" type 
of forms, later put on the wane by the spread of the "thematic" 
type with connecting -d- (e. g., gayawa'^n, not *gaya^n from *gayalH). 
Owing to the fact that the operation of phonetic laws gave rise to 
various paradigmatic irregularities in the ''athematic" forms, these 
sank into the background. They are now represented by aoristsof 
Type 2 verbs Hke naga'-^n i say to him and workhyo-^n i go with 
HiM,^ non-aorist forms of Type 5 verbs (e. g., odo'-n), and such iso- 
lated irregularities as intransitive e%-f and nagal-f (contrast yewey-a^ 
and fagayaY) and transitive contract verbs like Jdadd^n and sa/hfisa'-n. 

i 66. PaEwives 

Passives, which occur in Takelma texts with great frequency, mu^ 
be looked upon as amplifications of transitive forms with third per- 
sonal subject. Every such transitive form may be converted^ into a 
passive by the omission of the transitive subject and the addition of 
elements characteristic of that voice; the pronominal object of thft 
transitive becomes the logical, not formal, subject of the passive 
(passives, properly speaking, have no subject). The passive sufBxea 
referred to are -(a)n for the aorist, -(a)na^ for the future, and -am for 
the inferential. Imperatives were not obtained, nor is it certain that 
they exist. Following are the passive forms of do^^-, instrumental 
forms being put in parentheses: 



Aorist 



Future 



Potential 



Inferential 



Singular: 

First person . 
Second person 
Third person . 

Plural: 

Firsfrperson . 
Second person 



tlumiixin 
tlomQxbia 

itIomomVn) 

tlomdximin. 
t.'omdxanbaa 



d&mxinB,' 
dUmxbiaefi 
(idtfmana'« 
((Wt*TOina'«) 

ddmximina< 
dOmxanbaJMfi 



d&mxiD. 
ddrnxhiii 
ddvma'n 
(dSttmi'n) 

dSmximin. 
dUmxanbeai 



d&mxigam. 
dSmxbigaiD. 
dSmk'BSD. 
(idmki(fam) 

dSmxamk^vm 
ddmxanp^guB. 



1 Some verbs whose aorist stem ends In a vowel take a constant -a- with preceding inorganic h iosuai 
of adding the personal endings directly. Such a verb is i-tlana- hold; the constant -a- or -i-of foiot 
like i-tfana'hagwa, irtleTie'M-rddm is perhaps due to the analogy of the instrumental -t- of fonns Bto 
l-t/ana'hi^n. 

§ 66 
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The connective -a-, it will be observed, is replaced by -i- when the 
ormal object is the first person plural {-am-) ; compare the entirely 
nalogous phenomenon in the second personal subjective first per- 
onal plural objective forms of the transitive (§ 63). It is curious 
hat the third person aorist of the passive can in every single case 
>e mechanically formed with perfect safety by simply removing the 
atch from the first personal singular subjective third personal objec- 
ive of the transitive; the falling accent (rising accent for verbs like 
'lem^^n) remains unchanged: 

v-tla'utHwi^n I caught him : v4!a'ut!iwin he was caught 29.12 
nagra'^7iIsaidtohim72.7, 9 : naga'n he was spoken to 102.16 
TcIerrieFn I made it 74.13 : Jclem^n it was made 13.12 178.12 

t is hardly possible that a genetic relation exists between the 
wo forms, though a mechanical association is not psychologically 
Qcredible. 

Not only morphologically, but also syntactically, are passives 
losely related to transitive forms. It is the logical imexpressed sub- 
ect of a passive sentence, not the grammatical subject (logical and 
ormal object), that is referred to by the reflexive possessive in -gwa 
see §§ 91, 92). Thus: 

dlTclolola'nVga'^p^dagwanwa^ he-was-dug-up their-own-homs (not 

his-own-homs) with (In other words, they dug him up with 

their own horns) 48.5 

There is no real way of expressing the agent of a passive construc- 
iion. The commonest method is to use a periphrasis with T^he'^n 
IE DID so. Thus: 

el salkhmo'lcHmin pHyin xehe'^n canoe it-was-kicked-to-pieces 

deer they-did-so (in other words, the canoe was kicked to pieces 

by the deer) 114.5 

§ 67. VERBS OF MIXED CLASS, CLASS IV 

A fairly considerable number of verbs are made up of forms that 
ielong partly to Class I or Class II intransitives, partly to the transi- 
bives. These may be conveniently grouped together as Class IV, but 
we again to be subdivided into three groups. A few instransitive 
rerbs showing forms of both Class I and II have been aheady 
spoken of (pp. 162-3, 166). 

1. Probably the larger number is taken up by Type 13 verbs in 
-71/-, all the forms of which are transitives except those with second 
person singular or plural subject. These latter are forms of Class 
II (i. e., aorist singular -dam^ plural -dap!'] future singular -da^, plural 

§ 67 
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-ddba^). The -ri- appears only in the first person singular and plural 
(aorist -na*7i and -nana^lc'), yet its absence in the other persons m*y,i 
though not probably, be due to a secondary loss induced by the pho. 
netic conditions. The forma, though in p€«t morpholc^cdly transi- 
tive (and, for some of the verbs, apparently so in meaning), are in 
eflfect intransitive. The object, as far as the signification of the verb 
allows one to grant its existence, is always a pronominally unexpressed 
third person, and the instrumental -i- can not be used before the 
personal endings. Among these semitransitives in -n- are: 

(gwenr-sgutfu'sgafnafn I cut necks 
gwensgutlu'sgaV he cut necks 144.2 (cf. transitive instrumentals 
gweTt^axvya-gguttu' sgidi^Uf gwen-^wayarsgvUu'sgaCi 144.3) 
{darbokIoha'¥iiB,^JX I make bubbles (or dd-boJdo'p'na^n 102.22) 
da-hoklo'p'dsLm you make bubbles 
bd^-xada'xafnsL^n I hang them up in row 
fZo5oZa'p'na^n I used to poimd them (57.14) (or loho'lp^na^n) 
Ifoio'Zp'dam you used to poimd them 
(l4aya''^Fne.^n I coil a basket 122.2 
\viayd'^¥ she coils a basket 
Jc!ada'Tc!af n&^n I used to pick them up (116.11) 
dordagada'Jc'n&^n I sharpen my teeth (126.18) 
ugu'^aVnsi^n I always drink it 
vxigao'Fnei^n I always bring it 43.16; 45.6) 
Morphologically identical with these, yet with no trace of transitive 
signification, are: 

l''hegv)e''ka¥''JX'd,^Ji I am working 
[xorhege'TiaViiA'n I breathe (78.12; 79.1, 2, 4) 
lxa-]tt^fc/u'A^i:*na^n (third person xorhuldu'TiaV) 
(al-fwapIaH'wap'nA^n I blink with my eyes 102.20 
Xal-fwap! a' fwap' dam you blink with your eyes 
The following forms of v-hegwehcbgw^ (verb-stem v-Jie^gwagrv- [ = 
-Tie^gwJiagw-]) work will serve to illustrate the *n- formation: 





Aorist 


Future 


Inferential 


Present ImperatiTe 


Singular: 










1st per. 


hegwe'hak'mi&'n 


heegwa'k'urn&n 


heegwanLlweVV 




2d per. 




heegwa'k'vdA' 


heVwaak'*' 


3d per. 


hegwe'hdk'v 


in 


hetgwa^r^ 




Plural: 










1st per. 




he egwaHc' tonanagam 


fce^ywofwana'k' 


TugwaVwd,})^' 


2d per. 


hegwe'hdk'u>dB.]^' 


heegwaTv6a\ih' 


he^gwd'klvrtllt'p' 





2. Practicdly a sub-group of the preceding set of verbs is formeii^ 
by a very few verbs that have their aorist like l-Tiegwe'hik'^nah^l 
§ 67 
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; their non-aorist forms like Class II intransitives. They evidently 
ver between Class II, to which they seem properly to belong, and 
> semi-transitive -n- forms. Such are: 
dl-JcIcUa'sneL^n (but also : future dv-JcIa^lside^ 

dl-TcIala'sde^) I am lean 

in my rump 
di-fc/afet'»dam (second per- : future dl-JcIa^lsida,^ 

son) 
gwel'-salrUey^ns.^n I have : future^/ettide* 

no flesh on my legs and 

feet 
[t may be observed that the existence of a form like ^gwd-sal'tlel' 
]<in was denied, so that we are not here dealing with a mere mis- 
cen mixture of distinct, though in meaning identical, verbs. 
5. The most curious set of verbs belonging to Class IV is formed 
a small number of intransitives, as far as signification is concerned, 
th a thoroughly transitive aorist, but with non-aorist forms 
longing entirely to Class II. This is the only group of verbs in 
dch a difference in tense is associated with a radical difference in 
tss. Examples are: 



dd^'SgeJcIiyaf^n I listened 
da^-sgekliydk'V you listened 
M^'SgekH he listened 102.8 
al-W€fTc!aldi,^n I shine 
cHrwe'TdaldLV you shine 
oZ-it?e'fe/aZana^k* we shine 



fut\u*e dd^^sge'TcHVe^ 



future alrwefldalVe^ 



future (d'We'Tdalp'igdim (third 
person inferential cH-we'- 
fc/aZpV) 

future al-ge'yande^ 



future dor-sma-ima^sde^ 



al-geyanBf^n I turn away 
my face 

da-smayame/^n U ., 

dorsmayamhsi^n) 

dor-smayaM he smiles 

(io-smaj/amana^k' we smile 
To these should probably be added also da-sgayana'^n I lie down 
d da-sgayafi), though no future was obtained. Here again it may 
5 noted that the existence of ^da-sma-ima'n as a possible (and indeed 
be expected) future of dorsmayama'^n was denied.* 

There are in Takelma also a number of logically intransitiTe verbs with transitive forms throughout 
the tense-modes: dl-xaRyaTM^k* we abb sbated (A6.2; 150.20); passive ta-<t€atya^n people abb seated 
1.18. Similar is scH-xogwl they stand; cf . also gel-hewe'hav, he thines, p. 179, note 1. As these, how- 
!r, have nothing to mark them off morphologically from ordinary transitives, they give no occasion 
special treatment. It is probable that in them tiie action is oonoeived of as directed toward some 
pUed third personal object. 
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5. Atuxilici/iry and Svhordlmatl/ng Farms (§§ 68-72) 

{ 68. PEBIPHBASTIO FXTTUBES 

Periphrastic future forms are brought about by prefixing to the 
third personal (unexpressed) objective forms of the (wrist stem 
^guLug^' desire, intend the verb-stem (if transitive, with its appended 
pronominal object) of the verb whose future tense is desired. The 
pronominal subject of such a form is given, by the transitive subject 
pronoim of the second element irguLug^-) of the compound; while 
the object of the whole form, if the verb is transitive, is coincident 
with the incorporated pronominal object of the first element. The 
form of the verb-stem preceding the -guLv^' suffix is identical with 
the form it takes in the inferential. Thiis: 

ba'irhema'1c'ulu^¥^ he will take it out (cf. inferential lari-U 
ma^¥=-hemg'¥), but imperative hori-he^mV 16.10 

but, without inorganic a: 

v-Mmgulu'V^ he will wrestle with him (cf. inferential MttJc") 

Indeed, it is quite likely that the main verb is used in the inferential 

form, the -V of the inferential amalgamating with the g- of -gyXv^f- 

to form g or ¥. This seems to be proved by the form: 

lo7ho'¥-di-gulugwaH' do you intend to die? (di= interrogative pa^ 
tide) 

Morphologically the verb-stem with its incorporated object must 
itself be considered as a verb-noim incorporated as a prefix in the 
verb -guLug^- and replacing the prefix gel- breast of gd-guLugwaH 
I DESIRE it 32.5, 6, 7. Alongside, e. g., of the ordinary future 
form dd'"'7na'n i shall kill him may be used the periphrastic 
do^m-gulugwa'^n literally, i kill (him)-desire, intend. This latter 
form is not by any means a mere desiderative (i desire to biu 
him would be expressed by dd^*mid^ gei-gulugwa'^n [ =to-kill-him 
i-it-desire]), but a purely formal future. Similarly, d^mri-gvlv^lc'' 
is used alongside of the simpler dUmxink' he will kill me. As a 
matter of fact the third personal subjective future in -gvluV'' is 
used about as frequently as the regular paradigmatic forms here- 
tofore given: 

yana''¥ulv>¥'' he will go (128.9) 

sana'f-^uiu^V he will fight (cf. 48.10) 

yomo'¥wagulu^¥^ she was about to catch up with him 140.18 

(dxl'^xhi-gulu^V^ he will see you 
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'he reason is obvious. The normal futures (yana'H" he will go; 
ina'p'dd^; alxi'^xhin¥) imply a bald certainty, as it were, of the 
iture action of a third person, a certainty that is not in ordinary 
f e generally justifiable. The periphrastic forms, on the other hand, 
ave a less rigid tone about them, and seem often to have a slight 
atentive force : he intends, is about to go. The difference between 
he two futures may perhaps be brought out by a comparison with 
he English i shall kill him {=^dd^^ma'n) and i'm going to kill huc 
dd'^^m-gvlugwa'^n) . 

Though a form Uke d^moA-gulu^V^ he will kill me is in a 
V2i.y analogous to s'lTwir-leUte'od he touches my nose, the incor- 
)orated object d^rrvxi' kill-me of the former being parallel to 
vivr- NOSE of the latter, there is an important difiference between 
the two in that the object of the periphrastic future is always asso- 
ciated with the logically (do^m-), not formally (-gvlug^-), main verb, 
rhis difference may be graphically expressed as follows: he-[kill- 
tfEl-iNTENDS-iT, but HE-[ nose-hand] -TOUCHES-ME ; strict analogy 
with the latter form would require *do^^m^gulvfxi he-[kill]-intj:nds- 
ME, a type of form that is not found. It is not necessary to give a 
paradigm of periphrastic future forms, as any desired form can be 
readily constructed from what has already been said. The incorpo- 
rated pronominal object is always independent of the subject-suflSx, so 
that YOU WILL KILL ME, for example, is rendered by d^mod-guiugwaH\ 
the ordinary you — me forms (singular -dam, plural -dap*) finding no 
place here. 

Inasmuch as all active periphrastic futures are transitive in form, 
passive futures of the same type (all ending in -guLugwa'n) can be 
formed from all verbs, whether transitive or intransitive. When 
formed from transitive stems, these forms are equivalent to the 
normal future passives in -(a)7ia^: 

do^Tn-gvlugwa'n he will, is about to, is going to be killed 
d^mxh-guLugwa'n I am to be killed, it is intended to kill me 

As the intransitive stem in the periphrastic future is never accom- 
panied by pronominal aflBxes, there is only one passive future form 
that can be constructed from an intransitive verb. This form 
always refers to the third person, generally to the intended or immi- 
nent action of a ^oup of people: 

twida-guLugwa'n (verb-stem Tvoid- + inorganic -a-) there will be 
dancing 
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lo^-gulugwa'n people w*e going to play fliterally, it is play- 
intended) 

The passive future in -gvlugmifn can also be used with the ixKlefinite 
form in -iau-: 

sana'xiniavr-gulugwa'n it is intended, about to be that people 
fight one another; there will be fighting 

The extreme of abstract expression seems to be reached in such not 
uncommon forms as: 

we'^giau-gvlugwa'n it was going to be daylight Oiterally, it was 
being-daylight intended) 48.13 
As the suffixed pronominal objects of reciprocal forms are intran- 
sitive in character, the first element of a periphrastic future of the 
reciprocal must show an incorporated intransitive pronoun, but of 
aorist, not future form: 

v-di'ldsgi'xanfp'-gulugwaYp^ are you going to touch one another! 
(aorist l-latsla'xant'p'; future vdasgi'xanfba^) 

i 69. PEBIPHBASTIC PHRASES IK na(g)' do, act 

The verbal base naigY (intransitive nor; transitive nd^g-) has 
hitherto been translated as say (intransitive), say to (transitive). 
This, however, is only a specialized meaning of the constantly 
recurring base, its more general signification being do, act, be is 
MOTION indefinitely. It is really never used alone, but is regularly 
accompanied by some preceding word or phrase with which it is 
connected in a periphrastic construction; the naig)- form playing 
the part of an auxiliary. As a verb of saying, naig)- is regularly 
preceded by a quotation, or else some word or phrase, generally a 
demonstrative pronoun, grwnmatically simMuarizing the quotation. 
Properly speaking, then, a sentence like i shall go, he said (to me) 
i^^yanaH'e^ [go] naga'^^ [ot nege' 8'%^ is rendered in Takelma byi 
SHALL GO (that) HE DID (oT HE DID TO me), in which the quotation 
yana'fe^ i shall go, or else its representative ga that, is incorpo- 
rated as prefix in the general verb of action. 

The most interesting point in connection with periphrastic phrases 
ia na(g)' is the use of a number of invariable, generally monosyl- 
labic, verbal bases as incorporated prefixes. The main idea, logic- 
ally speaking, of the phrase is expressed in the prefix, the naig)- 

iMost of its forms, as far as known, are listed, for convenience of reference, in Appendix A, pp.286-9(L 
It will be seen to be irregular in several respects. Examples of its forms are to befotind in g;reat nmnber 
in " Takelma Texts/' 
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DQLent serving merely to give it grammatical form. This usage 
identical with that so frequently employed in Chinookan dia- 
ts, where significant uninflected particles are joined into peri- 
rastic constructions with some form of the verb-stem -a?- do, make, 
DOME (e. g., Wasco Iq^tu'l itciux he cut it [literally, cut he-it- 
de]), except that in Takelma the particles are identical with the 
3es of normally formed verbs. It is not known how many such 
rb-particles there are, or even whether they are at all numerous, 
e few examples obtained are: 

na^ do (cf. rwfVe* I shall say, do) 

s'ds' come to a stand (cf. s'os'inX he stands 144.14) 

8'%L paddle canoe (cf . ei-ha-i'S'ili'xgwa he landed with his canoe 

13.5) 
fgd^ fall, drop 

t8'!el rattle (cf. ta^de^^m it rattles 102.13) 
flb'^x make a racket (cf. fho'^xde^ I make a noise) 
liwa''' look (cf . liwUa'vt'e^ I looked [60.7]) 
le!y(i8 lame (cf. gwd-le'ye^sde^ I am lame) 
fi'was jumping lightly (cf. pHwitsfana'^n I make it boimce) 
weflctalY shining (cf. alrwe'TcIala^n I shine) 
sgda'uk"^ look Roving one's head to side (cf . al-sgdUmi^n I shall 

look at him moving my head to side) 

le last two are evidently representatives of a whole class of quasi- 
Iverbial -^'-derivatives from verb-stems, and, though syntactically 
ttular to the rest, hardly belong to them morphologically. The -fc* 
these invariable verb-derivatives can hardly be identified with 
le inferential -¥, as it is treated differently. Thus: 

wefTdaJr-lc" shining 126.3; 128.14, but inferential dl-w^Jc!dl'p''¥ 
(Class IV, 3) he shone 

Most frequently employed of those listed is na^, which is in all 
robability nothing but the base tio- do, to forms of which it is itself 
refixed; its fimction is to make of the base naig)- a pure verb of 
Jtion or motion in contradistinction to the use of the latter as a verb 

E saying: 

gornaVi say that to him! 55.8, but gcHna^nak'i do that to him! 

182.4; 184.4 
gamaga'*^ he said that 72.12, but gorTia^naga'*^ he did that 58.3 
gvxilf a-na^na'H' the wind will blow as it is blowing now Giter- 

ally, wiadlgwalf] this[a-]-do[na*]-act-will[na'^f]) (152.8) 
gor^m^ne^x thus, in that way Giterally, that do-acting, doing) 71.6; 

110.21; but ga-ne'x that saying, to say that 184.10 
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Examples of the other elements are: 

ei-s'i'l-naga'*^ ^ he paddled his canoe Giterally, he canoe-paddleJ 

did) 13.5 
s-os'-najra'^^hecameto astand22.6; 31.14, 15; 55.12; 96.23 
s'as'-na^gi'n I shall bring him to a halt Oiterally, I shall «a*- 

do to him) 
Zwd'«-nagra«'6« I looked (55.6; 78.10, 13; 79.5) 
fge'V-nagalt'e' I fell, dropped down 
fgeV naga^nd'^¥ he always fell down 62.8 
ts!e^l naga'^^ (bones) rattled Giterally, they did UteV) 79.8 
fho'^x Thaga" they made a racket so as to be heard by them 192.9 
we^TclaW-naga'*^ he shines 
sgoLa'vJc'-Tiaganaf^V he looked continually moving his hea4froia 

side to side 144.14, 17 
gwUxda^ le'yds-na^V his leg was laming 160.17 
f'Vwas-naga'*^ he jumped up lightly 48.8 

Syntactically analogous to these are the frequent examples of post- 
positions (see § 96), adverbs, and local phrases prefixed to forms 
the imdefined verb of action na(g)-f the exact sense in which the lat- 
ter is to be taken being determined by the particular circumstanceal 
of the locution. Examples are: 

gada'V'naga'^^ they passed over it (Uterally, thereon they did) 

190.21 
gaimu-nagana'^V he went from one (trap) to another (KteraUyy! 

therein he kept doing) 78.5 
7iawi-7id¥i tell him to wait! (Uterally, still do to him!) 
TiagwdHa'm (in the road) -naga'*^ (he did) ( = he traveled in the 

road) 
Juixiya^ (in the water) -naga'*^ (= he went by water) 
daV-s'imf^da (over lus nose) -naha/^^Jid^n (\et us do) (= letfrnl 

[flock of crows] pass over him!) 144.11 
da'VdaP'da (over him) -na^* (do!) (= pass over him!) 
daV-yawdd^ (over my ribs) -naga'*' { =he passed by me) 
ge (there) -naga'^^ (= they passed there) 144.18 
he^^^mWmxorhi (beyond Mount Wila'mxa) -naV" (do having it!) 

(= proceed with it to beyond Mount Wila'mxa!) 196.14 

These examples serve to indicate, at the same time, that the particles 
above mentioned stand in an adverbial relation to the naig)- form: 

s'as'-naga'^^ he come-to-a-stand-did, like ge naga'*^ he there-did 
Compare the similar parallelism in Wasco of: 



^s'il has been found as a prefix also in the comitaUve drfil-ifOangwa'Hii comb m ▲ canok (litenlij, 

I-CANOE-PADDLINCKK>HA.7INO). 
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Iclvya'c gcUVxux afraid he-made-himself (= he became afraid) (see 

''Wishram Texts," 152.9) 
Icwo'ba gdWxux there he-made-himself ( « he got to be there, 
came there) 
Here may also be mentioned the use of verb-stems prefixed to the 
rms of Jdemn- make and nd^g- sat to. Such locutions are causa- 
re in signification, but probably differ from formal causatives in 
at the activity of the subject is more clearly defined. Examples 
e: 

wede vx>^F TdemnaY do not let him arrive! (literally, not arrive 

make-him!) 
wo^Jc^ Jclemana^nxi let me come! (Uterally, arrive make-me!) 
gwel'lels Tclemna'n I shall make him lame (literally, be-lame 

I-shall-make-him) 
ycmcb nd¥i let him go (Uterally, go say-to-him) 

ie forms involving Tcfemenn are quite similar morphologically to 
jriphrastic futures in -gulug^-, the main point of difference being 
Lat, while Jdemen- occurs as independent verb, -guhig^- is never 
nmd without a prefix. The forms involving nd^g- are probably best 
)nsidered as consisting of an imperative followed by a quotative 
Brb form. Thus yana ndVi is perhaps best rendered as "go! " sat 
:to him! The form Tioidaryo'¥ya^8 (Jioidr' dance + connective -a-) 
NE WHO KNOWS HOW TO DANCE suggcsts that similar compoimd 
erbs can be formed from yoVy- know. 

{ 70. STTBOBDIKATINa FOBMS 

A number of syntactic suflBxes are f oimd in Takelma, which, when 
ppended to a verbal form, serve to give it a subordinate or depend- 
Qt value. Such subordinate forms bear a temporal, causal, condi- 
ional, or relative relation to the main verb of the sentence, but are 
tten best translated simply as participles. Four such subordinating 
affixes have been foimd: 

-da^^-fa^, serving to subordinate the active forms of the aorist. 

-ma^y subordinating those of the passive aorist. 

-TMi^, subordinating aU inferential forms in -fc\ Periphrastic infer- 
ntial forms in elf and elt'p^ are treated like aorists, the form-giving 
lements of such periphrases being indeed nothing but the second 
•erson singular and plural aorist of ei- be. 

-i*i* (-gi'), appended directly to the non-aorist stem, forming 
lependent clauses of unfulfilled action, its most frequent use being 
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the formation of conditions. Before examples are given of subori 
nate constructions, a few remarks on the subordinate forms themselYi 
will be in place. 

The aoristic -da*- forms of an intransitive verb like Tiog^- kun arej 
Singular: 



«-» 


Indtpendeot 


Snbordinate 


First person . . 


Tho'VdeF I run 


I running 


Second person . 


JiogwaY 


Tiogwada'^ 


Third person . 


W¥ 


U'¥da' 


Plural: 






First person . . 


Jidgm'F 


Tiogvnga^m 


Second person . 


TiogwaYp" 


Tiogwa'fha^ 


Impersonal . . . 


Tiogwia'^ 


Jiogwia'-uda^ 



Of these forms, that of the first person plural in -a'm is identici 
as far as the suffix is concerned, with the future form of the ca 
responding person and number. The example given above ft 
gvnga'm) was found used quite analogously to the more transpj 
rently subordinate forms of the other persons {dlxi'^xam Mgwiga] 
HE SAW us RUN, like (Axl'^xi Ihb'Vie^iaf he saw me run) ; the form* 
the stem is all that keeps apart the future and the subordinate aori 
of the first person plural (thus Tiogwiga'm we shall run with short fl 
No form in -Wda^^ such as might perhaps be expected, was foui^ 
The catch of the first and third person singular of class I verbs di 
appears before the -da^ (see § 22). The falling accent of thestei 
however, remains, and the quantity of the stressed vowel is lengti 
ened unless followed by a diphthong-forming element. Thus: 

yaf^da^ when he went 58.8 (ya'* he went 96.8); cf. 188.17 
horirkHyl^^^da' when he came (Jbori-TcHyi'^V he came 156.24) 
yawa^ida^ as they were talking 130.13 (yawa^*^ they talked) 
xehe'nda^ when he did so 142.10 (xehe'^n he did $o 118.14) 

The subordinate form of the third person aorist of class II intram 
tives ends in -t'a^ if the immediately precedii^ vowel has a risii 
accent. Thus: 

8'as'inlfa' when he stood (s'as'inl he stood 120.12) 
hplot'a^ when it rained QopJoH' it rained 90.1) 

In the second person singular the personal -t and the ^ of d 
subordinating suffix amalgamate to -5-. The subordinate second pe 
son plural in -fha^ is not improbably simply formed on the analog 
of the corresponding singular form in -da^, the normal differeiM 
5 70 
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between the singular and plural of the second person consisting 
simply of the added ^l- i-rp') of the latter; similarly, e4da'^ when 
THOU ABT and eU'ha^ wp^N tb abb. Judging by the analogy of the 
subordinates of transitive forms in -^m and -^hp^ the subordinate 
forms of the second persons of dass II intraotntiTies end in ^'a* (-da^ 
and 'faiba^ {-daba^ : 

s'os'intta^ when you stood {s'os'inlCmn, you stood) 
8'as'inftha^ when ye stood (s'os'inU'ap* ye stood) 

Note the ambiguity of the form raB*in/tt'ef when he or you stood; 
compare the similar ambiguity in naga'^iioF when he said and 
mgorida'^ when you said 130.14; 132,23» 

The transitive subordinate of the aorist are also eharactearized by 
a suflBbted ^a% except that fcarms with a third personal subject 
invariably substitute -(a)na'^ (:4,na'^ with first person plural object), 
and that the personal endings -dam (thou — ^me) and -dap' (ye — ^me) 
become simply -da^ and -daha^ respectively. The latter forms are 
thus distinguished from non-^ubocdinate futures merely by the 
aoristic stem (al-xi'^xda^ when you saw me, but ajrwl'^vda^ you 
WILL see me). Analogously to what we have seen to take place 
in the intransitive, "fp" becomes -Vha^. The subordinate aorists of 
tlomam- kill are: * 









ObJ«5tive 




. 


Subjective 


First person 
singular 


Second person 
singular 


Third person 


First person 
plural 


Second person 
plural 


Singular: 












1st per. 




(tlonaxbi^) 


itlwnoma'Hi) 




itlomdxanba'n) 


2d per. 


imrnhxdam) 




(tlomomaH') 


(tlomdximit) 




3d per. 
Plural: 


tlWMMlMr 

itmmixi) 


itlonaxU) 


itfoTrOm) 


itiomdxam) 


t/amSxanbana* 
{tlomdxanp') 


1st per. 




tlomdxbiiiagam 


t/omomanaga'm 
{tlomomarw^k') 




tlomQxanbanagam 
itlmdxafibanak') 


2d per. 


t/Um&xddba^ 
{tfUmilxdap') 




Uomoma'fhQ,* 
(tfomoma^p*) 


tlorraximieH' 
{t/iynaxhnU'p') 





The forms with first personal plural subject (-na^fc*) and second 
personal object were not obtained, but the corresponding forms in 
riga^m (jfirst person plural intransitive) and -cma^'m (first person 
plural subject third person object) leave no doubt as to their cor- 
rectness. These forms diflfer from ordinary futures of the same 



I The corresponding non-subordinate forms are given in parentheses. 
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number and person only in the use of the aorist stem. Only ven( 
few examples of subordinate -^maga'm have been found : 

agollhi liffiffvxinaga'm just-these which-we-brought-home 134.18; 

contrast Wgvxmaga'm we shall bring them home 
yew?gxe66«yagrtwinasra'm if weshould slay him (literally ,perhapsthat- 

we-slay-him) 136.23; contrast xe«&a^iexinasra'm we shall slay him 

The use of the aorist stem in the subordinate, it will be observed, is 
also the only characteristic that serves to keep distinct the third 
personal subjective subordinates and the future forms of the passive: 
aJr7!^'*xbina' when he saw you, but dlrTl'^xbina' you will be seen 
It may be noted that the third personal subjective aorist forms of 
the transitive may be mechanically formed, Kke the passives of the 
same tense, from the first person singular subject third person objecfc 
aorist by merely dropping the glottal catch of the latter form and 
adding -a^. Thus: 

gel-Tiewe'Tiana^ when he thought 45.2; 142.10, 13, 16 (cf. gdr 
Tiewe'hi^n I thought); but sr^Z-A^^w^'Aau he thought 44.11 

The subordinate of the form with personal object -V'joa is formed bj^ 
adding -na*: 

malak'vxina^ when he told him 72.14 (jruMFwa he told him 142.4) 

The aorist passive subordinates cause no trouble whatever, th« 

characteristic -ma' being in every case simply appended to the fina^ 

-n of the passive form: 

Homoma'nma^ when he was killed 146.22 (from ilomoma'n he wi^ 

killed 148.3) 
tlomoxanhanma^ when you (plural) were killed 

The complete subordinate inferential paradigm is rather motley ia 
appearance; -na* is suffixed to the third personal subject in -k'l 

p!d¥na^ when he bathed 
ldba'¥na^ when he carried it 126.5 
galVna^ when he ate it 
dUmxik'na^ when he killed me 

The first person singular in -fc*a*(n) becomes -Vanda^; the first 
person pl\u*al subordinate was not obtained, but doubtless has 
-k'andga'm as ending. The subordinate of the passive in -Vam i 
regularly formed by the addition of -na^: 

galVamna^ when it was eaten 
domxamVamna^ when we were killed 
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ke periphrastic forms in elf and ett'p' become "¥ + dda'^ and 
fW in the subordinate; e. g., wa/*M^mfJc! eida'^ when you 
rswEBED HIM. The active inferential subordinates of do*to- with 
ird personal object thus are: 

Singular: 

First person, domVanda^ 

Second person, do^^hleHa'^ 
Plural: 

First person, ddm¥anaga^m 

Second person, dd^mkleU'ba^ 

Third person, ddmVna^\ personal, ddm¥wak'na^ 
Impersonal do^hniaiik'na^ 

The subordinating element -na* also makes a subordinate clause out 
-a-f participle (see §76): 

gm na^fna^ ga^ a^ldi naga'n how-he-looked (gwi naY how-look- 
ing) that all he-was-called 60.5; (cf. 78.3) 
yap!a ga na't'na^ that nmnber of people 110.15 

Iso adjectives and local phrases may be turned into subordinate 
^uses by the suffixing of -Tia^: 

xilam-na'^ when she was sick 188.10 

aga do'^Tc^ gweldd-na'^ this log imder-it when ( = while he was under 
this log) 190.20 

Examples will now be given of constructions illustrating the use 
! subordinate forms. It is artificial, from a rigidly native point of 
lew, to speak of causal, temporal, relative, and other uses of the 
ibordinate; yet an arrangement of Takelma examples from the 
iew-point of English syntax has the advantage of bringing out 
lore clearly the range of possibility in the use of subordinates, 
be subordinate clause may be directly attached to the rest of the 
oitence, or, if its temporal, causal, or other significance needs to 
B clearly brought out, it may be introduced by a relative adverb 
r pronoun (where, when, how, who). Both constructions are 
)metimes possible; e. g., a sentence like i do not know who killed 
M may be rendered either by not i-it-know who he-him-killing 
P NOT i-WHOM-KNOW HE-HIM-KILLING. Subordinate constructions 
ith causal signification are.: 

ts'lolx (1) Ws'i (2) tlum^xda^ (3) give me (2) dentalia (1), for you 

have struck me (3) (cf. 15.8) 
a'm^ (1) gel-gulvfxi (2) gayawa'nda^ (3) he does not (1) like me 

(2), because I ate it (3) 
3045°— BuU. 40, pt 2— 12 13 § 70 
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gUxde^ (1) gaycmana'^ (2) goyo'' (3) yapta (4) dldl (5) M-^ 
leme'lcHf (6) you killed off (6) all (5) the people (4), becaua 
shamans (3) ate (2) yoxir wife (1) 146.11 

a'rn' (1) ya'^ (2) gl* (3) rm^^o'^Yde^da^ (4) ga^a^l (5) he did noj 

(1) go (2), because I (3) came (4); ga^a^l (on account of, for] 
is employed to render preceding subordinate unambiguous!] 
causal 

a'nV (1) s'in-MVwal (2) yu'¥na^ (3) ga (4) ga^al (5) sUn^a (^ 

xa'ni'U (7) lap'V (8) not (1) being (3) nose-holed (2), f« 

(5) that (4) (reason) Beaver (6) got to be (8) under water (7] 

166.18 

A temporal signification is found in : 

M^^-yewe'^^ (1) oMll (2) tlomoma^nma^ (3) they all (2) returns 

far off (1), after (many of them) had been slain (3) 146.22 
goyo (1) gelrloTioigwa'nma^ (2) when shamans (1) are avenged 

(2) 148.2 

la-i'lcHyi'^V (1) 2>'im (2) gayavxi'nda' (3) he came (1) when 

was eating (3) salmon (2) 
al'Xl'^gi^n (1) gwi^ne (2) ya/Ha^ (3) I saw him (1) when (2) hi 
went (3) 

Relative clauses of one kind and another, including indirect ques 
tions, are illustrated in: 

a'nV (1) ne¥ (2) yoTcloya'^n (3) lege^xina' (4) I do not (1 

know (3) who (2) gave me to eat (4) (literally, not I-whoia 

know he-giving-me-to-eat) 
yokloya'^n (1) neV (2) laga'ximina^ (3) I know (1) who (t 

gave us to eat (3) 
man (1) mi^xal (2) hiAoho^^narw/^ (3) he coimted (1) hoi 

many (2) he had trapped (3) 100.8 
a'nl^ (1) yoTclol (2) gwi (3) giniyagwa'nma^ (4) he did not (t 

know (2) where (3) she had been taken to (4) 13.12 

ga'M (1) duk' (2) dv-t!ugul (3) worlclododi'nma^ (4) they won 

(3) the same (1) garments (2) with which they had bed 

buried (4) 96.16 
gl^ (1) na^nagalfe^da^ (2) na^na'^F (3) do (future imperative) (? 

what I (1) am doing (2) 
l-¥we^^xi (1) ulum (2) walVanda^ (3) they awoke me (1) vIk 

(or while, when I) before (2) was sleeping (3) 74.5; 75.6 

Purpose may be implied by the subordinate in: 

p'im (1) gayawana'^ (2) laga'Vi (3) he gave them (3) salmd 

(1) to eat (2) 30.11 

The subordinate serves very frequently as a clause of indirect dis 

course after such verbs as know, see, discover. With a regulai 
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erb of saying, such as naig)-, it is nearly always necessary to report 
le exact words of the speaker. 

al-xl^^gi^n (1) xebeyigVVwana^ (2) I saw him (1) hurt him (2) 
yokfoya'^n (1) p'im (2) gal¥na' (3) I know (1) that he has 

been eating (3) salmon (2) (literally, I-know-him salmon he- 

having-eatten) 
aZ-x^'*x^ (1) tlomoxanbanda^ (2) he saw me (1) strike you (pi.) (2) 
al'Tfl'^gi^n (1) dal-yewe'ida^ (2) I saw him (1) run away (2) 

Not infrequently an adverb is to be considered the main predicate, 
articulajly when supported by the imanalyzable but probably 
erbal form wcUa^^siina^) , while the main verb follows as a subordi- 
ate clause. Compare such English turns as it is hebe that i saw 
m, instead of here i saw him: 

eme^ (1) wala^'si (2) eU'e^da^ (3) I am (3) right (2) here (1) 

Giterally , here it-is really [ ? ] that-I-am) 
eme^ (1) waWd (2) dda'^ (3) you are (3) right (2) here (1) 
ml^ (1) wdkif^d (2) l-Jclumanana^nMVna^ (3) he had already 

fixed it for him (literally, already (1) it-was-really (2) that- 

he-had-fixed-it-for-him (3)) 

Ixamples of subordidates depending on predicatively used adverbs 
dthout wala'^si are: 

a'nl^ (1) wand (2) erne* (3) ne'ida^ (4) fit is] not (1) even (2) here 
(3) that they did (4) (probably = even they did not get here) 
61.3 
hople'^n (1) pla'^^s (2) M^s (3) lop!dfa^ (4) it used to snow long 

ago (long ago [1] that snow [2] almost [3] stormed [4]) 
all (1) Ti^'V-leme'JcHnda^ (2) [it is] right here (1) that I destroy 
them (2) 108,20 
in example of a subordinate depending on a demonstrative pro- 
oim is: 

I'daga (1) yap!a (2) s^as'inlfa^ (3) that man is standing (literally, 
[it is] that [1] man [2] that is standing [3]) 
The form waW^sina^ is in all probability a third personal aorist 
ransitive subordinate form in -na*, as is shown by its use as a sub- 
tantive verb for the third person when following an adverb, appar- 
ntly to supply the lack of a third person in the regular substantive 
erb ei-: 

eToe^ (1) wala^sina^ (2) d'1c!a (3) he (3) is right (2) here (1) 

(literally, something like: [it is] here that-it-really-is he) 
ge (1) wahf^s'ina^ (2) he is over there Qiterally, [it is] there [1] 
that-he-really-is [ 2]) 
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Most astonishing is the use of wala'^S'ina' as a modal prefix of a 
subordinate verb (of the movable class treated above, see § 34) to 
assert the truth of an action in the manner of our English did in 
sentences like he dh) go. Thus, from daV-da-halsbi he answebed 
YOU, is formed the emphatic daTc'-darW(ila''8i7ia^'hal8bina^ he did 
answer you. The only analysis of this form that seems possible 
is to consider the verbal prefixes daV-dor- as a predicative adverb upon 
which wdla'^sina^ is syntactically dependent, the main verb -MUUnif 
itself depending as a subordinate clause on its modal prefix. The 
fact that daV-da- has as good as no concrete independent existence as 
adverb, but is idiomatically used with the verbal base TioL- to make 
up the idea of answer, is really no reason for rejecting this analysis, 
strange as it may appear, for the mere grammatical form of a sen- 
tence need have no immediate connection with its logical dismem- 
berment. The above form might be literally translated as (rr is) 
ABOVE (daV-) wrm-His-MOUTH (dor) that-it-beally-is that-he- 

ANSWERED-YOU. 

§ 71. CONDITIONALS 

Conditionals diflfer from other subordinate forms in that they are 
derived, not from the full verb-form with its subject-affix, but, if 
intransitive, directly from the verb-stem; if transitive, from the verb- 
stem with incorporated pronominal object. In other words, the con- 
ditional suffix 'Vi^ irgi^) is added to the same phonetic verbal units 
as appear in the inferential before the characteristic -Ar*, and in the 
periphrastic future before the second element -guLu^'. The phonetic 
and to some extent psychologic similarity between the inferential 
(e. g., dUmxik^ he Evn)ENTLY struck me) and the conditional (e. g., 
dUmxigi^ if he strikes, had struck me) makes it not improbable 
that the latter is a derivative in -i* of the third personal subjective 
form in -¥ of the latter. The conditional, differing again from other 
subordinates in this respect, shows no variation for pronominal sub- 
jects, the first and second personal subjective forms being periphras- 
tically expressed by the addition to the conditional of the third per- 
sonal subjective of the appropriate forms of ei- be. From verb-stem 
yanor- go, for example, are derived: 

Singular: 

First person, yana'Vi^ elfe^ 
Second person, yarw/Vi^ elC^ 
Third person, yaiwfVi^ 
§71 
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Plural: 

First person, yana'Vi^ e^hi^V 

Second person, yarw/Vi^ elf p* 
Impersonal: yanaywuk^i^ 

The conditional is used not merely, as its name implies, to express 
be protasis of a condition, but as the general subordinate form of 
inrealized activity; as such it may often be translated as a temporal 
►r relative clause, an introductory adverb or relative pronoim serving 
o give it the desired shade of meaning. Examples of its use other 
han as a conditional, in the strict sense of the word, are: 

yokloya'^n (1) ne¥ (2) Idxbigi^ (3) I know (1) who (2) will give 

you to eat (3) 
dewe'nxa (1) al-Tl'1cIin (2) gwi^ne (3) yana'Vi^ (4) I shall see him (2) 

to-morrow (1), when (3) he goes (4) 
al-Tnf^xivJc' (1) gwi^ne (2) yana^Fi^ eWe^ (3) he will see me (1) 

when (2) I go (3) 
gwen-fga^-loTdanda (1) ts'ld'HIigi' (2) ya'« (3) he^ne'd) ya/^ (5) 

xe^hdgwa^n (6) just (3) *when they touch (2) the eastern 

extremity of the earth (1), just (5) then (4) I shall destroy 

them (6) 144.15 

[t has a comparative signification (as though) in: 

p!l* (1) de-gvUcldlxgi^ (2) na^naga'^ (3) it was (3) as though fire 
(1) were glowing (2) 142.1 

Conditional sentences are of two types: 

(1) Simple, referring to action of which, though unfulfilled, there 
yet remains the possibility of fulfillment. 

(2) Contrary to fact, the hypothetical activity being beyond the 
possibility of fulfillment. 

Both types o| condition require the conditional form in the protasis, 
but diCFer in the apodosis. The apodosis of a simple conditional sen- 
tence contains always a future form (or inferential, if the apodosis is 
negative) , that of a contrary-to-fact condition, a potential. Examples 
of simple conditions are: 

ga (1) na'naVi^ elf (2) Mxada'' (3) if you do (2) that (1), you'll 

get burnt (3) 
aJc' (1) yanaTi' (2) g%* (3) Tiono^ (4) yana'fe^ (5) if he (1) goes (2), 

I (3) go (5) too (4) 
wede (1) yana'Vi^ (2) gl* (3) ^07U>* (4) wede (5) yana'Va^ (6) if he 

does not (1) go (2), I (3) won't (5) go (6) either (4) 
gwalt" (1) moMi (2) wo'¥i^ (3) ga (4) rid^gi'^V (5) if a great (2) 

wind (1) arrives (3), say (5) that! (4) 196.19 

1 Just when — as soon as. 
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The apodosis of such conditions is sometimes introduced by the de- 
monstrative pronoun ga that, which may be rendered in such cases 

by THEN, IN THAT CASE I 

aga (1) xa^'-sgd'^'sgi^ (2) ga (3) loho'Ve^ (4) if this (1) string parts 
(2), in that case (3) I shall be dead (4) 59.10, (11) • 

Of this type are also all general conditions referring to customary 
action that is to take place in time to come, such as are often intro- 
duced in English by words like wheneveb, whebeyeb, and so on.^ 
Examples of such general conditions are: 

wi'lau (1) JcIemniyauVi' (2) wor-fhd'^gamdina^ (3) whenever peo- 
ple will make (2) arrows (1), they (arrows) will be backed 
(literally, tied) with it (3) (with sinew) 28.2 

wd^'dl'^ (1) du (2) hd-i-ginak'wi' ^ (3) goyo^ (4) he^ne (5) do^ 
mana'^ (6) whenever a shaman (4) goes out with ' (3) one 
whose body (1) is good (2), then (5) he shall be slain (6) 146.6 

goyo (1) gel-lohogwiauk'i^ (2) he^ne (3) yd'^s'i^ (4) yapla (5) 
gama'xdi (6) fte'H^ (7) whenever one takes vengeance for (2) 
a shaman (1), just (4) then (3) ordinary (6) people (5) will 
lie (7) (i. e., be slain) 146.8 

wede (1) Uno' (2) ne^¥ (3) di-T^'^Vwar (4) yapla (5) lohoTi^ (6) 
no (1) one (3) will see him (4) again (2), when a person (5) 
dies (6) 98.10 

gana'ne'x (1) yo'H' (2) yap!a (3) galk'i' (4) thus (1) it shall be (2) 
as people (3) grow, multiply (4) 146.15 

Examples of contrary-to-fact conditions are: 

aldl (1) yu¥ya'¥i^ eWeF (2) mala'xWn (3) if I knew (2) all (1), 

I should tell it to you (3) 162.5 
net* (1) yo^Vi^ (2) daV4lmxgwa^ (3) if it were (2) anyone else (1), 

it (tree) would have fallen on him (3) 108.11, 13 
I'daga (1) ge (2) yuTi^ (3) wede (4) do^'ma'^n (5) if that one (1) 

had been (3) there (2), I should not (4) have killed him (5) 
gl* (1) ge (2) yuTi' elfe' (3) 6o« (4) yana'' (5) haga' (6) if I (1) 

were (3) there (2), he would have gone (5) in that event (4) 

In the last example, Juiga^ is a demonstrative adverb serving to 
summarize the protasis, being about equivalent to our in that event, 
under those circumstances. This word may be the adverbiaUzed 

1 General conditions, however, that apply to past time, or that have application without reference ti 
time-limit, are constructed by the use of the subordinate for the protasis, and aorist for the i^Midosis, both 
verbs being, if possible, frequentative or continuative in form : to- Hxi (1) k'ewe" ek'awaldtfi (2) lufine (3) ysp/i 
(4) aHtayaXk* (5) whenever the dog (1) barked (2), then (3) he found (5) a person (4). 

* Causes the death of. 
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m of the demonstrative pronoiin 'ka/^ga that one; it is used also 
ih persons other than the third: 

yana'teF 'ha^a' I should have gone in that event 

§ 72. USES OF POTBNTIAL AND INFERENTIAL 

The potential and inferential modes diflFer from the aorist in the 
;ative particle with which they may be combined. An indicative 
Q-future statement, such as is expressed by the aorist, is negatived, 
bhout change of the verb-form, by means of the negative adverb 

yanfe^ I went; a'nV yanfe^ I did not go 

I imperative or future form, however, can not be directly negatived, 
t must be expressed by the potential and inferential respectively, 
B non-aoristic negative adverb wede being prefixed. Thus we have: 

jgative future: 

yanalH he will go : weie yana^V he will not go 

yaTVdda^^ you will go : wede yaiw/lclelV you will not go 

yanalte^ I shall go : wede yaiw/Va^ I shall not go 

<iamx6in I shall kill you : wede ddmxbiga^ I shall not kill 

178.15 you (cf. 178.15) 

do^hfoa'nk' he will kill him : wede (1) ne'¥ (2) yafla (3) 

gama'xdi (4) dol^^V (5) no 
(1) one (2) will slay (5) a 
person (3) who is no shaman 
(4) 146.16 
Bgative imperative: 

yana^ go! (sing.) : wede yanaY do not go! 

yana^np' go! (pi.) : wede yanaY p^ do not go! (156.9) 

do^^ kill him! : wede do^^maY do not kill him! 

ga na^na^ do that ! : wede ga na^naY do not do that ! 

The particle wede is used with the inferential and potential, not 
ily to form the negative future and imperative, but in all cases in 
hich these modes are negatived, e. g., wede dd^hnm'^n i should not 
&.VE KILLED HIM, I WOULD NOT KILL HIM. There is thus uo morpho- 
gic distinction between a prohibitive do not go! and a second person 
ibject negative apodosis of a contrary-to-fact condition, you would 
OT HAVE GONE. It is probably not a mere accident that the negative 
Eurticle wede is phonetically identical with the verb-stem wede- take 
WAT. This plausible etymology of wede suggests that the origin of 
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the negative future and imperative constructions lies in such peri 
phrastic sentences as: 

Remove (all thought from your mind) that I (inf erentially) go 

(i. e., I shall not go) 
Remove (all thought from your mind) that you might, would 

go (i. e., do not go!) 

The inferential, as we have seen above (see § 59), is used primarDj 
to indicate that the action is not directly known through personal 
experience. An excellent example of how such a shade of meaning 
can be imparted even to a form of the first person singular was given 
in §70; sH^-Vwe'^xi uLum walVanda^ they woke me up while i 
WAS sleeping! 74.5 In the myth from which this sentence is taken^ 
Coyote is represented as suffering death in the attempt to carry onl 
one of his foolish pranks. Ants, however, sting him back into lifej 
whereupon Coyote, instead of being didy grateful, angrily exclaims 
as above, assuming, to save his self-esteem, that he has really onlj 
been taking an intentional nap. The inferential form vxtHcatiM 
is used in preference to the matter-of-fact aorist waydrU'eWl 
SLEEPING, because of the implied inference, i wasn't dead, afteb all, 

ELSE HOW COULD THEY WAKE ME? I WAS REALLY SLEEPING, MTS! 

HAVE BEEN SLEEPING. Closcly akin to this primary use of tin 
inferential is its frequent use in rhetorical questions of anger, siff- 
priise, wonder, and discovery of fact after ignorance of it for sonn 
time. Examples from the myths, where the context gives thea 
the necessary psychological setting, are: 

geme^^di (1) gl* (2) wayaUxagwaf (3) yu'Tc'a^ (4) how (1) shouli 

I (2) be (4) daughter-in-lawed (3) (i.e., how do I come tohsTi 

any daugher-in-law?) 56.10 I didn^t know that you, my son, 

were married! 
gl^ (1) di' (2) Jia'miH'han (S) dd^^mFa' (4) did I (1) kill (4) youi 

father (3) ? (2) 158.2 
s'-gwi d%' (1) le'mTdiauV (2) where (1) have they all gone (2), 

any way? 90.25, 27 says Coyote, looking in vain for help 
o4-(l) ml* (2) di' (3) s'amgia^uF (4) Oh! (1) has it gotten ta 

be summer (4) already (2) ? (3) says Coyote, after a winter's 

sleep in a tree-trunk 92.9 
ga (1) dV (2) x^pT (3) ga (4) di' (5) giV^xdeT (6) gatk' (I) 

so it is those (1) that did it (3) ? (2) those (4) that ate (I) 

my wife (6) ? (5) 142.18 



I *•«- merely marks the Coyote (see footoote, § 2). 
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emff (1) iaba'^x (2) ix (3) 'e^a (4) yuie (5) are (5) canoes (4) 
(to be found) only (2) here (1) ? (3) 114.7 (i. e., why do you 
bother me about ferrying you across, when there are plenty of 
canoes elsewhere?) 

ga (1) AV (2) 'ptaf'rU" (3) gaik'a^ (4) so that (1) was then- 
livers (3) that I ate (4) ? (2) 120.14 says Grizzly Bear, who 
imagined she had eaten not her children's, but Black Bear's 
children's, livers, on discovering her mistake 

A pecidiar Takelma idiom is the interrogative use of gvn^ne when, 
HOW LONG followed by wede and the inferential, to denote a series of 
repetitions or an imbroken continuity of action. Examples are: 

gvn^ne (1) dV (2) wede (3) walV (4) he kept on sleeping 

Oiterally, when [ 1] did he not [3] sleep [4] ? [2]) 142.11 ; 152.24 
gvn^ne' (1) di (2) wede (3) ho'^V (4) he ran and ran (literally, 

how long [1] did he not [3] run [4] ? [2]) 78.14. 
gwl^ne (1) dV (2) wede (3) da¥am (4) he kept on being foimd, 

they always stimibled upon him again (literally, when[l] was 

he not [3] found [4] ?[2]) 110.15 

Similar psychologically is the non-negative future in: 

ge'meFdi (1) Tiono^ (2) al-dd^gVnV (3) they never foimd him 
again Git., when[l] will they find him [3] again? [2]) 190.25 

6. Nominal and Adjectival Derivatives (§§ 73-83) 

§ 73. INTRODXTCTOBY 

Although such derivatives from the verb-stem as infinitives and 
nouns of agency should logically be treated \mder the denominating 
rather than the predicative forms of speech, they af ^ in Takelma, as 
in most other languages, so closely connected as regards morphology 
with the latter, that it is much more convenient to treat them imme- 
diately after the predicative verb-forms. The nimiber of nominal 
and adjectival forms derived from the Takelma verb-stem is not 
very large, comprising infinitives or verbal noims of action, active 
and passive participles, nouns of agency, and a few other forms whose 
function is somewhat less transparent. The use made of them, how- 
ever, is rather considerable, and they not infrequently play an 
important part in the expression of subordinate verbal ideas. 

§ 74. INFINITIVES 

Infinitives, or, as they are perhaps better termed, verbal nouns, 
may be formed from all verbs by the addition of certain suffixes to 
the stem or stem + pronominal object, if the verb form is transitive. 

§ 73-74 
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Inasmuch as infinitives, being nothing but nouns in form, may take 
possessive aflSxes, forms may easily result that combine a transitive 
object and a possessive pronoxm; e. g., ddmxhiyafJc' my (-fJc* scheme 
III § 92) KILLING YOU (-6i-), FOB MB TO KILL YOU (cf. ylxHyoxdelc 
MY BiTiNo YOU 116.9; -TO-dcV scheme n § 92). The classification of 
verbs into classes is reflected also in the infinitive forms, each of the 
three main classes being distinguished by a special infinitive suffix. 
The suflSxes are: 

Intransitive I -(a^)ir. 

Intransitive II -Vwa (-gwa). 

Transitive -ia (-ya). 

The peculiar sub-classes that were grouped together as Class IV 
all form their infinitives in -Vwa (-gwa). Besides these three main 
suffixes, -(d) epx' (-apx-) with possessive suffixes is employed to form 
infinitives from reflexives in -gvn-, while active intransitives in -in- 
form their infinitives by employing the bare stem-form with verbjJ 
derivative -xa. Infinitives in -xa'Vwa also occur. The infinitive 
often shows the stem in a purer form than the non-aorist finite 
forms; in particular the non-aoristic -p*- of Class II intransitive verbs 
regularly disappears before the -gwa of the infinitive. 

Examples of infinitives are: 
1. From Class I intransitives: 



walxde^ your sleeping 
haP'-dawV^x to fly up 
Jiogwa^x to jpn 
tte^a'x to play shinny 

ne'x saying 108.16; 184.10 



yandex to go 

hoida^x to dance 

IdH to play 31.7 

na^ne^x doing 94.10; 72.4; 

148.13 
gina^x to go (176.8) (from sim- 
ple base jfiri^; contrast third 
person future ging-a^'f) 

Stems ending in long diphthongs either take -x or -(kc. Thus we 
have either TvaryiU'O^dd^da or TiOrye^w^'xnda^da in theib 

RETURNING 124.15. 



2. From Class II intransitives: 

Vwaf^^xgwa to wake up (in- 
transitive) 
geiwa'lxgwa to eat 
ld¥wa to become 
flala'Vwa to tell a myth 

§ 74 



fgilxgwa to run aroimd, roll 

hd-i^i^nfxgwa to march 
s'a^swnJc'wa to stand 
saTva'Vwa to fight 
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From Class IV verbs: 
v-he^gwa'Vvxi (= -he^g^hag"' al-we'Tdalk'wa to shine 

Jc'wa) to work dorbo^VWxgwa to bubble 

under water (observe verb- 
suffix 'Xr- of infinitive; but 
dor-hdktoba'Vna^n I make 
bubbles) 
From -xa- verbs: 
Ivf^QCwa' {^lukt'Xa') to trap p^e'lxa to go to war (but also 

f'dxa'Vwa *) 

From reflexives: 

Vgv)d^xa^nfgwidepxdagwa to se^Wmfgvndepxdek' to paint 

tattoo himself myself 

Ivf^xagwanfgwiapxde^V to trap Jtanr-se^gwa^nfgwiapxdek' to 

for myself paddle myself across 

From non-reflexive verbs are derived: 
gor-i/unapxde^V my eating wUxiapxdd^^ his coming to get 

me 

From transitives: 

pFala'xbiya to tell you a myth %-^axga'xgwia to scratch one's 

self 

\l-Vwa/^Tc!wia to wake him %-gVs'gis'ia^ to tickle him 

l-k'we^^xiya to wake me (164.20) wayanagwia' to run after hinn 

dd^-dgania^ to hear about it lo^grvia^ to play with it 

wa^-v-doxia to gather them dom¥wia^ to kill him 

The syntactical usage of verbal nouns of action is illustrated in the 
llowing examples: 

TiuLVnVwafV Tdemna^rJc^ he will make me tired Oiterally, my- 
tiredness he-will-make-it) 

tlomoxd^da wiyirwf^n I help him kill fliterally, his-killing[no ob- 
ject] I-aid-it) 

lio'gwax gd-gvlugwa'^n I like to run Git., running I-like-it) (196.8) 

a'm^ yok!d% nexde'V he does not know what I said (literally, not 
he-knows-it my-saying) 

xl-^ugvna ga^al in order to drink water (literally, water-drinking 
for) 

hor-ir-TcHyi'^V cH-^xn/^oMya ga^a^l he came to see you (literally, he- 
came seeing-you for) 

Inflnitiyes in -k'wa seem sometimes to be formed from other Class I intransitives, e. g., wisma'k'toa 

move; haxa'k'wOfl to burn (also haia'xgwOfl). 

Umlaated from H-gi'rgaria. 

•I'fffi- here represents objective -k'wa- nmlauted by toflnitive ending -(y )a (see § 8). Similarly r HjiU'ta 

Bon. IT 17D.16 from -Taya. 

§ 70 
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The normal method of expressing purpose, as the last two example! 
show, is by the use of an infinitive followed by the general locativi 
postposition ga^al, to, at. for. The infinitive, as its inclusion of thi 
object shows, preserves its verbal character almost completely, anc 
may itself govern another infinitive: 

Iclemnia^ al^we'JcIalk'wd^ to make it shine Giterally, to-make-i 
its-shining) 

Not a few infinitives have become more or less specialized at 
regular nouns, though it is extremely doubtful if the transparent!] 
verbal origin of such noims is ever lost sight of. Such nouns are: 

Tptala'Vwa myth 50.4; 172.17 ts'Hp'na^x speech, oration (cf 

ts'li'pnan I shall make i 
speech to them [146.11]) 

fge^mfga^mxgwa darkness 8arw/¥wa fight, battle 

giTia'x passage-way 176.9 ts'Ie^ma^'x noise (cf. dd^-U!^ 

xd^ I hear a big noise 90.21] 

ye'Vsgwix sweat (cf. ye'l^sgwade' 
I shall sweat [140.1]) 

PARTICIPLES (§§ 75-78) 
§ 76. General Bemarks ' 

Participles are either active or passive, and may be formed wid 
considerable freedom from all verbs. They have not been found witl 
incorporated pronominal objects, the active participles being mofl 
adjectival than verbal in character, while the passives naturally hard^ 
allow of their incorporation. The passive participle is often providej 
with possessive aflSxes that correspond to the transitive subjects a 
the finite verb; the active participle, on the other hand, tmdergoe 
no modification for person, but, like any adjective, is brought in con 
nection with a particular person by the forms of the copula ei- be. 

§ 76. Active Participle in -f 

This participle is formed by simply appending a 't\ one of ti 
characteristic adjectival suflBxes, to the verb-stem. Inferential aof 
imperative -p'- of Claims II intransitives disappears before this ek 
ment (e. g., se^nsanf whooping), but not the non-aoristic -y'-, whi 
is characteristic (see § 42, 1) of some of the verbs of the same claa 
e. g., sana'p' fighttng (from ^sarui'pY). Participles in -f nevi 
denote particular action, but regularly indicate that the action pre< 

§ 76-76 
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ted of a person is one that in a way marks him off from others, and 
at may serve as a characteristic attribute. Not infrequently, there- 
re, a "f- participle has the value of a noun of agency; the fact, how- 
er, that it never appears with pronominal elements, but is always 
eated as an adjective, demonstrates its attributive, non-substantival 
laracter. It is possible to use it with a preceding nominal object, 
that sentences may result that seem to predicate a single act 
^finitely placed in time; yet an attributive shade of meaning always 
mains. For example, wihin domC ette^ (literally, mt-motheb hav- 
fO-KiLLED i-am) and wihin tlomoma'^n both mean i killed my 
OTHEB, but with a difference. The latter sentence simply states 
le fact, the emphasis being on the act itself; the former sentence, 
1 the other hand, centers in the description of the subject as a matri- 
de, I AM ONE WHO HAS KILLED HIS MOTHER. The latter sentence 
ight be a reply to a query like what did you do? the former, to 
HO are you? 
Examples of -f participles are: 

gv^ir-nd^V how constituted, of what kind? (gwi- [how, where] 

+ naY[tTom nor- do, act]) 14.4, 9, 10; 15.6 
gor-na^V of that kind, so in appearance 63.12; 192.7 
wUnV Jdem^^n I make him old (cf. wunUnfe^ I grow old) 
fgd^ haxa'^V burnt field (not passive, but really = field that has 

at one time burned) 92.29 
liMV eU'e^ I know how to sing (literally, singing I am) 
yap la loTionV elfe^ I have killed (many) people Qiterally, people 

causing [or having caused]-to-die I am) 
IdhoV having died, dead 148.13 
luivm'X'xivn'V (it is) rotting 
T^ada'mV eWe^ I am whistler 
nVoMi yiHV having copulated with his mother (insulting epithet 

applied to Coyote) 86.5, 6, 16 

Examples of participles with lost -f have been given above (see 
18). 

§ 77. Passive Participle in -ia)k'vf, .jsk'w 

Nominal participial forms in -V " of passive signification can be freely 
)rmed from all transitive verb-stems, the stem invariably imdergoing 
datalization (see § 31). The suflSx -V" ordinarily requires a pre- 
eding connective -a- replaced, as usual, by an instrumental -i- in 
ach passive participles as are derived from verb-forms themselves 
irovided with -i-. Participles in -ai'" tend to be accented on the 

§ 77 
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syllable immediately preceding the suffix, in which case an inorganie 
-A- generally appears before the -a- ; -TiaJc'^ is also regularly used wift 
preceding fortis (see § 19). It is not unhkely that the suffix is organ- 
ically -A^fc'*^, the 'Ttor implying continuity (see § 43, 5). Instrumental 
passives in -iAr'", on the other hand, are generally accented, with raised 
pitch, on the -t- of the suffix. For example, dUmhak^'' (always) 

KILLED or STRUCK PERSON, but WOrdiV^i^F'' THING WITH WHICH ONI 

KILLS (literally, killed- with thing). Inasmuch as -fc'"- participles, 
differing in this respect from active participles in -/', are distinctly nom- 
inal in character, they may be provided with possessive suffixes; e. g., 
dU7rihaJc''''de¥ my struck one. Forms thus arise which, like -<'-pa^ 
ticiples supplemented by forms of ei- be, have independent predicative 
force. What we have seen to apply to -^'-participles, however, in 
regard to particularity of action, applies with equal if not greater force 
to predicatively used passives in -fc'**. While a sentence like %'dap 
Uomoma'n {domVam) that one was slain, with finite passive, 
implies the fulfillment of a single act, a sentence whose predicate is 
supplied by a passive participle (like Vdaga dUmhaV^ that one b 
[regularly] slain, struck) necessarily refers to habitual or regularly 
continued activity: I'daga dUmka¥''de'¥ that one is my (regu- 
larly) STRUCK ONE thus approaches in signification the finite 
frequentative I'daga Homo'amda^n that one i (always) strike, 
but differs radically in signification from both I'ddga Horrwma'Hk 
I killed that one and I'daga domC etCe^ i am one that has killeb 
that one. 
Examples of -W^- participles are: 

gwen-sgu'^fok""^ (those) with their necks cut oflf (21.2, 4, 5) 
xa^sgl'^^p'sffibik''^ (bodies) cut in two 21.2; 22.3 
(miO gela'p'aV^ * something which is (already) twisted 
guhak'^ na^ne^x like something planted, sown 
wa*-t-(Ztoik'^defc* I have been gathering them (literally, my 

gathered ones) 

dal^'Wd'p^il'tHk^'^ (manzanita) mixed with (sugar-pine nuts) 178.5 
fan fgvM gUi'oY^daP' squirrel has been burying (go^d-) hazel- 
nuts (literally, squirrel hazel-nuts [are] his-buried-ones)* 
s^Vak'^^de^V I (always) shoot (sd^g-) him Oiterally, my shot oi 
mUa'shak'^deV I love her (literally, my loved one) 



» Of. galaba'^ I twist it; -a'- above Is inorganic, hence unpalatalized to -e-. 

*tgwil (HAZEL-NUTS) is the grammatical subject; giU'dk'vdaa predicates the subject; fUn (SQinuiL)ii 
outside the main core of the sentence, being merely in apposition with the hicorporated -da» (bd) of tH 
npminal predicate. 

§ 77 
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As the last example shows^ the indirective -«- of verbs with indirect 
object is preserved in -haJe'^ participles (contrast rmlaY-F he loved 
HEB [inferential]). 

Participles of instrumental signification in -iW" are freely employed 
to make up instrumental noims, such as names of implements. 
Examples are: 

dd^V'Sgy/HIzk'" log-cut-with (=saw) 

86 ^l-woyse *la'mdi¥ " black paint (writing) - therewith - painted 

(written) ( = pencil) 
l-smVlsmUik''' (thing) swung (= swing) 
duV^-Wd-sgv/HHk'" dress-therewith-cut (= scissors) 
TcIwdl-bd^'SgiVsgigiTc'" grass-up-pitched-with ( = pitchfork) 
yapla-wa-do^^i^V" people-therewith-killed, e. g., arrow, gim 
da^ma^xau al^-^chy^'^TcHV^ far therewith-seen, e. g., telescope 
miUmUi^Jc'^ something to stir (mush) up with 

It is interesting to note that forms in -V^ may be formed from 
the third person possessive of noims, chiefly terms of relationship. 
These are shown by the palatalized form of the stem to be morpholog- 
ically identical with passive participles in -V^. Examples are: 

Noun Participle 

ts'fde'i his eye 86.7, 9 ts'lde'iY"" eye-having 27.9 

nVoui his mother 17.11 ; 126.7 nVxaY"^ he has a mother 
ma'xa his father 17.12; 126.6 me'xak'^ he has a father 
fc*(i**Zd'/>'it/i;*his woman (178.8) Ve^^le'p'ikfik''^ he has a wife 

142.6 
ttl^Ha/p'ildl* her husband 46.1 tHHe^pHJcHk''^ she has a hus- 
band 

Such forms in -¥" may well be compared to English adjectives of 
participial form in -ed; e. g., left-handed, four-coenered. They 
may be further adjectivalized by the addition of -af (see below, 
1 108); e. g., me'xagwaf pathee-having. 

§ 78. Passive Participles in -xap* {-sap') 

Less common than passive participles in -(a)Ar'^ are certain forms 
n-xap' (rsap'), which, like the former, show a palatalized form of 
Sie stem, and seem to be identical in function with them. Like 
V^' participles, again, they may be provided with possessive pro- 
lominal suflBxes, though these belong to another scheme of endings: 

gd-gyla^Vak'^-de^V my liked one, I like him (^gd-gula'xah-aW) 
gd'gula'¥a¥'''da they like him (=^gelr^ula^xap') 

§ 78 
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Forms in -xap' are in particular use as names of articles of clothing. 
Examples are: 

gwen^m'^^xskp' handkerchief, neckerchief 188.5 (cf. gwevrvn'^lan 

I shall wind it about my neck) 
daAr'-m'^^xap* something woimd about one's head 
xd*-Ze'*^sap* (='t!'xap^) belt (cf. xa^-la'Hlan I shall put it about 

my waist) 
gwenr-pHxsL^^ pillow (cf. gwenr-pllk'wan I shall Ke on pillow) 
Jia-lu^^xsiip' shirt (cf. Jia-ld'^Jd^in I shall put on shirt) 
horychVrfge^n^ssi,^' (=-t8!'Xap') vest (cf. haryarVrfge^TUstan I shaD 

put it about my middle, ribs) 
s^re'^^xap* man's hat 

NOUNS OF AGENCY (§§ 79-82) 
§ 79. Introductory 

Four suflBxes have been foimd that are employed to form nounS; 
of agency from verb-stems, -*s, -sd^', -«i', and -xi. The first of thesci 
is more strictly verbal in character than the other three, being capable,| 
imlike these, of incorporating the pronominal bbject. -sd^ and 'B\\ 
probably genetically related suflSxes, are used apparently only with 
intransitive stems (including, however, such as are partly transitive 
in form, i. e., that belong to Class IV). -*« and -xi are used with both 
transitive and intransitive stems. 

§ 80. Nouns of Agency in -{afys 

This suffix is used to form agentives with more freedom than the 
others seem to be. The ending -^s is added directly to the verb-stem, 
with connective -a'- (instrumental -%-) if phonetically necessary. No 
examples have been found of agentives in -'s from intransitives of 
Class II. Examples are (49.4; 60.10) : 

Jioida'^s dancer Mpxi-fd^ga^^s child-crier (= 

cry-baby) 
Jie^W^s singer xutrrw/^s whistler 

ptd^ga^^s bather Vaiwi'^ wa^-l-doxi^s one who 

gathers everything 
yd^da'^8 swimmer xumorldemna'^s food - maker 

( = cook) 54.4 
tsloruya'^s fast nmner 138.2 domxhi^s one who kills you 

ei'Sd^gwa^^s canoe paddler mcUa^ximi^s one who tells us 

The last two examples show incorporated pronominal objects; the 
first personal plural object -am- is, as usual, followed by the connec- 
§ 79-80 
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^e -i-. The strongly verbal coloring of the agentive in -®s is perhaps 
ist indicated by its employment as a final clause. Examples of 
lis use are: 

hor-i'JcHyi'Vd^ al-M'*^xbi^8 I came to see you Oiterally, as one- 

seeing-you) 
me^-ginV^Tc' al-xl'^^xi^s he came to see me 

Jiaida'^8 di m^-ginigaY did you come to dance? (i. e., as dancer) 
a^nl^ me^-ginV¥de^ lo^s' I did not come to play, as player 31.6 

(cf . § 74 for another method of expressing this idea) 

§ 81. Nouns of Agency in -si*, -saO' 
These, as already observed, are less distinctly verbal in force than 
le preceding. Some verbs have agentives in both -^s and -sd^; e. g., 
^W^s and Mlsd^ singeb. Not infrequently there is a distinct feel- 
g of disparagement in a -sd^- agentive as compared with one in -%• 
g., Tiog'^a^^s good runner, but Jio^Vsd^ one who always runs 
lECAUSE OF fear). Both of thcsc suflBxes are added directly to the 
em without connecting vowel. If stressed, they have the falling 
jcent. '8d^ is the regular agentive ending of Class II intransitives; 
►*- is or is not retained before it under the same conditions as in 
le case of the participial -t' (see § 76). 
Further examples of agentives in -si* and -sd^ are: 

l-Tie^gwa'Jc'^sf worker 

dor-losi liar (but non-disparaging lo^s player) 

^/t£g.ji (^=y/i^s'-8'l*) Tclem^^n I make him laugh Oiterally, laugher) 
jalr-t'wd^pYwa^p'si^ blinker 
\al-fwd^pYwa'p"ssi.^ 

xd^^wtsBi^ go-between (settler of feud) 178.11 

dd^-pliyavytsei^ one going, dancing by side of fire ( = medicine- 
man) 

yims'sJ^ {=yim8*-s*d^^) dreamer (= medicine-man) 

vxitssL^ big sleeper 

^aellsa* big sneezer 

se'nsansh^ one knowing how to whoop 

sana'p^sh^ one knowing how to fight 

«*a's*ansa* one always standing 

s'u'^dZsa* one always sitting 

notsladam ytt'sa* e^liJc' we are neighbors (literally, neighboring- 
to-us being {stem yvr] we-are) 

tlobaga'sh^ (= -a^s-sd^) elf you are always lying like dead 

A few nouns in -si*, in which an agentive meaning can not well 
) detected, nevertheless doubtless belong here: lo^si^ plaything 

3045*»~Bull. 40, pt 2—12 14 § 81 
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(110.6,11) (cf. verb-stem Zo**- play); less evidently, le^psi" feathb 
28.2; ala'Tcsl* his tail (86.21, 23) 

§ 82. Nouns of Agency in -xt 

Only a few verbal derivatives in -xi have been obtained. They are 

alr-huyUxi (= -x-xi) hunter 

i/e*xi^ needle, awl Oiterally [ ?], biter [cf. verb-stem ye'g^- bitej 

122.8 
gelrduLa'ia^ elCe^ I am lazy, one who is lazy 
gd'he'^xi stingy (cf . verb-stem he*^x- be left over) 
s'umxi^ paddle stirrer (cf. s'vhn-t'ch boil) (170.16) 
el Vgilx^ wagon Oiterally, canoe one-that-rolls) 

§ 83. FORMS IN •i'ya 
Two or three isolated verb-forms in -Vya^ have been found tha 
appear to be of a passive participial character. There are not enou^ 
such forms available, however, to enable one to form an idea of thei 
function. The few examples are: 

VgW' (1) Aaxani'ya (2) ml* (3) dL-tla/yo'lc" (4) then (3) he dk 

covered (4) a burnt-down (2) field (1) 92.26 j 

yapla (1) (Zo«mi'ya (2) ^dt'tlayo'V (3) he discovered (3) kille^ 

(2) people (1) 

Both of these forms in -Vya, it will be observed, are derived fron 

transitive stems Qiaxani^ya from causative Tiaxar-V/- cause to bubs 

burn), and would seem to be best interpreted as attributive passive 

corresponding to the attributive actives in -f. To these foni^ 

belongs probably also: 

dl^'Tte'liys, (1) wchivn'* (2) girl (2) who sleeps on a raised boarj 
platform (1) Oiterally, perhaps, up-boarded girl [cf. T^'Za'jj 
board]) 13.2 

n. The Noun (§§ 84-102) 

§ 84. Introductory 

Despite the double-faced character of some of the nominal derivl 
tives of the verb-stem (e. g., the passive participles), there is formall] 
in Takelma a sharp line of demarcation between denominating am 
predicative elements of speech. This is evidenced partly by tld 
distinct sets of pronominal suflSxes peculiar to noun and verb, partq 
by certain nominal elements appearing before the possessive aflBxd 
and serving, perhaps, to distinctly substantivize the stem. Only i 



1 Not to l)e contased with transitive infinitives in -ia\ 

I 83-84 
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iall number of stems have been f oimd that can, without the aid of 
►minal (or verbal) derivative elements, be used as both nouns and 
trbs. Such are: 

Noun Verb 

se^H black paint, writing ae^l-a'md-a'n I paint it 

lie'H song 106.7; (164.16) Ml sing! (170.12) 

liv>-a/^ Tiaga'*^ he looked (per- livnla'vrfe^ I looked (152.17) 

haps = his-look he-did) 55.6 (imperative llU 14.11 ; [60.2]) 

duk^'' shirt 96.16 dv^uk"'' wear it! (55.9; 96.16) 

tlilH gambling-sticks in grass- tly/ltlal-siniba^ let us gamble 

game at grass-game 31.9 

xle^^^p^ dough-like mass of v^defle^oMb-i^n I mash it into 

camass or fat dough (94.11) 

Qcan urine xala'ouirnrCe^ I urinate 

A number of case's have been found of stem + suffix serving ai5 noun 
id verb (e. g., wuHTta^'m menstrual ''round'' dance 100.10, 16: 
iHha'mte^ i shall have first courses 162.7, 8) ; but in these it 
probable that the verb is a secondary derivative of the noun, 
y^en in the first two examples given above, a difference in pitch- 
jcent serves to distingoiih the noim from the verb-stem: Ml-gvlu'¥'' 
E will sing, but Tie'^l gd^utu'^" he likes, desires, a song. The 
\e of a stem as both noun and verb in the same sentence may 
ad to such cognate accusative constructions as the English to live 
life, dream a dream: 

se^^l-se^la'msi write to me! 

du^gvn'* dv^u^gwa'^nk' she shall wear her skirt 55.9 

If we analyze noim forms like tUhdgwa'nW my pancreas and 
i^nxde^Jc' my ear, we find it necessary to consider five more or less 
stinct elements that go to make up a noun with possessive suffix, 
Lough all of these but the radical portion of the word may be absent. 
First of all we have the stem {tliha-; dd^-) which may or may 
)t be similar in form to a verbal base, and which occurs either as 
1 absolute noim unprovided with a pronominal suffix (body-part 
)uns and terms of relationship, however, do not ordinarily appear in 
leir naked stem-form), or as an incorporated noun; e. g., tOborwSsin 

kM PANCREAS-DEPRIVED, MY PANCREAS HAS BEEN TAKEN FROM ME. 

Appended to the stem are the purely derivational or formative 
Bments of the noun. Takelma is characterized rather by a paucity 
lan an abundance of such elements, a very large proportion of its 
)uns being primitive, L e., non-derivative, in character. Of the 

5 84 
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two nouns that we have chosen as types da^iixde'V shows no fonna- 
tive element m the proper sense of the word, while the -gw- of tlihar 
gwa'nt'V is such an element (cf . from stem llu- look liu-gvMia^eT 

MY face). 

More characteristic of the Takelma noun than derivational suffixes 
is a group of elements that are never f oimd in the absolute form of 
the noim, but attach themselves to it on the addition of a pronominal 
suffix or local pre-positive. The -n- and -(a)n- of da^nxdeY and 
aibagwa^nfVf respectively, are elements of this kind (cf. Jvardorn-il 
IN MY ear; Juh-tHhagw-an-dl in my pancreas), also the -a- of danaH'V 
MY ROCK (cf. Jichdanr-a' in the rock [from dd^n rock]), and the -if (J 
Tia-fgdU in the earth 33.7 (from t'gd earth). The function of thesa 
elements, if they have any and are not merely older formative suffixes 
that have become crystallized in definite forms of the noun, is not 
at all clear. They are certainly not mere connective elements serr- 
ing as supports for the grammatical suffixes following, as in th^ 
event it would be difficult to understand their occurrence as absolute 
finals in nouns provided with pre-positives; noncan they be plausibly 
explained as old case-endings whose former existence as such wai( 
conditioned by the preceding pre-positive, but which now hm 
entirely lost their original significance, for they are never dependeni 
on the pre-positive itself, but vary solely with the noim-stem: 

lujhdanHi^ in the rock; dd^-dartru" beside the rock; ddlrdaurd 
among the rocks; dan-a'-fk'^ my rock; dak'-danrOr-dS over mj 
rock (with constant -a- from da'^n rock 16.12) 

'hd-gwa/^ha'm in the road 62.6; da^-gwa/^lni'm along the road; 
gwoH^^m-Vk" my road (96.8) ; daV-gwdH^bTn^d^ over my rod 
(48.6, 8) (with constant -am- from gwdn road 148.7) 

For want of a better term to describe them, these apparently non- 
significant elements will be referred to as noun-characteristica 
Not all nouns have such characteristics: 

Jta-gela^m in the river (from gela^m river 21.14) as opposed toifl'- 
guLm-a'n among oaks (from guLu'm oak 22.10, U) 

Whether such nouns were always without them, or really preservi 
them, but in a phonetically amalgamated form, it is, of course^ 
impossible to decide without other than internal evidence. 

A fourth nominal element, the pre-pronominal -x-, is f oimd in i 
large number of nouns, including such as possess also a characteiistil 
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5. g., dd^-^nr-XrdeV) and such as are not provided with that element 
J. g., salnX-de^V my foot) ; a large number, on the other hand, both 
f those that have a characteristic (e. g., t!%bagv><b'n-t^¥) and of 
lose that lack it (e. g., hSm-fd^ his stick) do without the -»-. A 
)nsiderable number of nouns may either have it between the 
laracteristic and the pronominal ending or append the personal 
idings directly to the characteristic, no difference in signification 
ssulting. In such doublets, however, the pronominal suffixes be- 
ing to different schemes: 

hUg-arv-x-de^V and hUg-d^nr-fV my breast 
se^ns-i-x-da^' and se^ns-i'-H' your hair 
wa/^d-i'-x-da (92.24) and wa^d-l'^ his- body 146.6 

he characteristic -a- never tolerates a following -a:-. Where doublets 
[5cur, these two elements seem to be mutually equivalent: ey-a'-tV 
112.6) and ei-x-de^V my canoe (from el canoe 1 14.3) . Such doublets, 
)gether with the fact that nothing ever intervenes between it and the 
QTsonal suflBx, make it possible that tins -x- is a connective element 
)mewhat similar in function to, and perhaps ultimately identical 
ith, the connective -x- of transitive verbs. This, however, is con- 
ssedly mere speculation. ^ What chiefly militates against its inter- 
retation as a merely connective element is the fact of its occurrence 
3 a word-final in phrases in which no possessive element is found: 

dagax wff¥i^ head without 

hi-dd^-ri-x molMY in-ear red (i. e., red-eared) 14.4; 15.13 

f the local phrase involves a personal pronominal element, the -x- 
isappears: 

dd^-n-x-de^V my ear, but TtOrdcHnrd^ in my ear 
his treatment marks it off sharply from the noun-characteristics. 
Fifthly and lastly, in the integral structure of the noun, comes 
le possessive pronominal suflBx (the first person singular of terms 
I relationship, however, is a prefixed wi-). The following tabulated 
immary shows the range of occurrence of the various elements of 
16 noun: 
. Stem. Occurs as absolute noun igwdn), or incorporated in verb 

idd^'). 
, Derivative element. Occurs as ending of absolute form of 

noun whose stem appears only in incorporation: tlibd^-k'^ 

pancreas. 
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3. Nown cha/racteristic. Occxirs with all increments of absolute 

form of noun; i. e., with pronominal suflBx {gwaP'l-a'wA'lc)^ 
with pre-positive Qut-gwd^l-a^m) , and with pre-positive and 
pronominal element QiOb-^wdH^mrdi) . 

4. ^Pre^pranominal -a>. Occurs with pronominal snflSx (da^^nr^ 

de^¥) and pre-positive (Jvar^^-^nr-x) , but never with pre-positive 
and pronominal element. 

5. Pronominal sujfijx. Occurs in two distinct forms: one for 

nouns without pre-positives (dd^-n-x-de^F) , and one for nouns 
accompanied by pre-positive Qtardar^nrdi). 
A tabulated analysis of a few typical words follows: 



stem ^ 


Derivatiye 


Character- 
istic 


Pre-pro- 
nominal 


Pronominal 


Meaning 


i1uh)wax,'i 




^^ 






in the creek 


le'- 


fc'w- 


an^ 




VIC 


my anus 


da^ydfa. 


Vw.' 






de'r 


my medicine^pirit 


dOfl- 




«- 


X- 


de^' 


my ear 


bo'rd- 


an,* 




X- 


de'r 


my neck 


rai*- 


M'|)'o.-t/. 


i- 




vr 


my woman 


m- 


9'i\' 






vr 


my plaything 


Bge'*^ 


taJb.- 


0- 




rr 


my hat 


H'«- 


gw- 




ax- 


i€'r 


myfece 


Xdfl- 




ha'm- 




da 


on his back 


trIe'k*U'/ig- 




ir 


Xr 


de'V 


my backbone 


(*«-) yaw- 




0- 




df 


in my ribs 


ddum.- 




a'U 




t'V 


my testicles 


xiUiH.x&n.) 




a'm- 




rr 


my urine 


I- 




Hr 


tr 


de'r 


my hand ) 


(*a*-)f. 




a- 




dl 


in my handf 



1 A i>oint (.) shows the absolute form of the word. 

1. Nomi/nal Stems (§§ 85, 86) 

§ 85. GENERAL REMAKES 

The stem is in a very large number of cases parallel in form t4 
that of a verbal base (e. g., with da^n rock, s'ofK mountain, rm 
CRANE, cf. tian- HOLD; 8'onv- BOIL, Jhe^m- wrestle). An extensive 
number of noun-stems, however, are apparently amplifications of ij 
simpler monosyllabic base, and have all the outward appearance o| 
an aorist stem in the verb. It becomes, then, not only possible, bi 
fxmdamentally important, to classify noun-stems into types that seei 
and ultimately doubtless are, entirely analogous in forin to cor- 
responding verbal types. The noim-stem wili- house, for examplej 
can be conceived of as formed from a base wU- in the same maimfl^ 
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I the aorist nagor- is formed from the verb-stem nd^g- say to some 
TB. Similarly, the noim yde^'x burden-basket is phonetically 
lated to a hypothetical base ^ydi^-, as is the aorist leme-Jc!- to the 
)n-aorist lem-k!-. A small mmiber of nouns appear in two forms, 
le corresponding to the aorist stem, the other to the verb-stem of a 
>rb: gulu^m oak, but with characteristic '(a)7i-:gidmHi7i-(Xhe non- 
)rist gvla'm with inorganic -a- abo occurs). Similarly, yuLu'm and 
da^m eagle. In such variable nouns we have a complete morpho- 
gic analogy to Type 2 (or 3)) verbs like aorist xvdum- whistle, 
3rb-steni xuCrrv- (with inorganic -chixudam-). In both guLu'm and 
iduTn- the -m- is almost certainly a suflBxed element. It must be 
irefully noted, however, that, while in the verb we very often have 
oth the aorist stem and the base (as verb-stem) in actual existence, 
I the case of nouns we rarely can go beyond the stem as revealed in 
Q absolute or incorporated form. It is true that sometimes a 
ypothetical noun-base phonetically coincides with a verbal base, but 
nly in the minority of cases can the two be satisfactorily connected, 
tus, yut!-j abstracted from yutlu^'n duck, is very probably identical 
rith the yut!- of aorist yvHuyad- swallow greedily like hog or 
UCK. On the other hand, little is gained by comparing the yul- of 
vlu'Tn EAGLE with the yvl- of aorist yuluyal- rub; the pliy- of 
H'yin DEER and flVyax pawn with the aorist -pHyinriFwar') lie 
►N PILLOW (cf. gwen-fttxaf" pillow), unless the deer was so called, 
or reasons of name-taboo, because its skin was used for the making 
f pillows (or, more naturally, the reverse) ;^ the way- of woAia^ knipe 
rtth vxiy' sleep; or the noim-stem yavy rib (occurring as yorVr when 
acorporated) with the verb-stem yaw- (yiw-) talk. It is not justi- 
iable to say that noim-stems of apparently non-primitive form are 
lecessarily amplified from the bases that seem to lie back of them 
e. g., wUi- from mil-; yvlvrm from yul-), but merely that there is a 
trong tendency in Takelma for the formation in the noim of certain 
ypical sound-groups analogous to those found in the verb. 

§ 86. TYPES OF STEM FOBMATION 

Though it is probably impossible to duplicate all the various types 
)f aorist and verb stem found in the verb, most of those that are at 
ill frequent occur also in the noun. 

Iiiipiobable,liowever, if aorist plq/en- lib and plijfin-k'wa- us on pillow are radically ooxmeoted (see § 31). 
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1. The most characteristic type of noun-stem in Takelma is thi 
monosyllabic group of consonant Oess frequently consonant-cluster) + 
vowel (or diphthong) + consonant Gess frequently cluster). Thi 
type may be considered as corresponding to the normal monosyllabic 
verb-stem. Out of a very large number of such primitive, iinderived 
noun-stems are taken a selection of examples. 

Occurring as naked stems only when incorporated: 



s•^7^- nose 
dd^' ear 
gel' breast 
gwen^ neck 
dag- head 
s-oZ- foot 

Occurring as absolute nouns: 

noz rain 90.1 

y/i: fire 62.10; 78.13 

6g sun 54.3; 122.15; 160.20 

hsm tree, stick 25.5; 48.7 

xi^ water 15.1; 57.14 

rgra land 49.12; 73.9 

fgwa'^ thunder 55.8 

y/a'«s snow 90.2, 3; 152.16 

pVm salmon 17.12; 30.10 

Idn salmon-net 31.2; 33.4 

mal salmon-spear shaft 28.7 

fgwa^n slave 13.12 

gwdn trail 148.7 

bus fly 

dsl yellow-jacket 73.7, 10 

mSx crane 13.1 

Xe^m raven 162.8, 12 

s-gm duck 55.2; 166.10 

sSl kingfisher 

m^Zcrow 144.9; 162.7 

t/at*«' wildcat 42.1; 46.9 

xa^mk' grizzly bear 106.14 

dip' camass 108.18; 124.12 

1c!wdl grass 31.8 

hlx roasted camass 178.4 

o'^p' tobacco 194.1 

fe/ti^aZ pitch 88.13; 158.9 

yup* woman's basket-cap 178.3 

§86 



gwel- leg 

yaw- rib 

t- hand 

xd^' back 

de*- lips, mouth 

ha- woman's private parts 



mox grouse 

fgweW^TSit (sp.?) 

fl'^8 gopher 78.4, 7 

56i:n beaver 112.1; 166.12 

5'to bird 22.4; 166.10 

da^uTock 13.6; 16.12 

W^p^ leaves 

«-i:a: venison 16.6; 55.1 

xln mucus 

la^' excrement 122.2 

t'ga'm elk 158.4; 196.6 

tldTc' mussel 26.7 

ho^n acorn-hopper 

xo' fir 24.10; 54.6 

hulJc' panther 42.1 

&it'« skunk 164.2 

fan squirrel 94.2, 4 

S'oM mountain 43.6 

xdn urine 

do^m testicles 130.20 

do^^ spider 

hoU jack-rabbit 108.8 

ga'l^ bow 

Tidl cloud 13.3 

Mu grasshopper 92.28, 29 

xni^¥ acorn dough 16.12 

gul thick brush 71.1 

fgwll hazelnut 116.5, 11, 14 
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Occmring generally with possessive suffix: 

^^11 tm«(?- body 92 24; 130.24: 

r^ [father 17.12; 70.7; 158.3 146.6 



xuH- brains 
ni- 1 , se^n- skin 

;^^|mother 17.9; 76.10, 13; ^^^. buttocks 45.9; 72.10; 

^^^•^^ 94.15 

grtZ'*aj-wife 13.2; 45.3; 64.5; 142.12 hUg- breast 
</t»'- male, husband 45.14; 126.14 i:'iZ«6- hair 24.8; 162.4 
m»- teats 30.14 {nV foimd as a-i«'- property 23.2; 154.13 

absolute form 130.9) 
pld^n- liver 120.15 {p!dn found 

as absolute form 57.9, 13) 

h.ese lists might be very greatly increased if desired. It will be 
oticed that a considerable number of the nouns given are such as 
re generally apt to be derivative or non-primitive in morphology. 
In regard to accent monosyllabic nouns naturally divide themselves 
ito two classes: — those with rising or raised accent, embracing the 
reat majority of examples, and those with falling accent. Of the 
itter type a certain number owe their accent to a glottal catch of 
ke stem. Besides ga'V, already given above, may be cited: 

fgo'^ leggings 
Wa'Z^s sinew 27.13; (28.1) 
2>/e'«Z^ basket-plate 168.15 
t*o'*x tar-weed seeds 26.15 

liese offer no special difficulty. There is a fairly considerable num- 
er of monosyllabic noims, however, in which the falling accent can 
lOt be so explained, but appears to be inherently characteristic of 
be nouns. Besides d^^p\ pld'^s, fl'^s, and ld'^p\ may be mentioned: 

ae!*l song 106.7 ^/^'^^^'yellowhammer 90.18 ; 194.15 

se'^l black paint, writing fhe'^F^ shinny-ball 

ge'H^ xerophyllum tenax a^lV silver-side salmon 

ye'H'' tears ple^^s (with derivative -sf see § 87, 

wd'^8 bush (sp.?) 25.12 8) flat rock on which acoms are 

pounded 74.13; 75.2; 118.17 

■"or two of these nouns (he^^l and se^^l) the etymology is obvious, 
ihey are derived from the verb-stems he^In sing and se4'(anid') 
aint; it may well be that the falling accent here characterizes sub- 
tantives of passive force (that which is sung, painted). Possibly 
l'*p' and o'^p' are to be similarly explained as meaning those that 

1 liost nouns of relationship show monosyllabic stems; none can be shown to be derivative in character. 
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ARE CARRIED (BY BRANCHES) and THAT WHICH IS DUO UP^ (cf. aorist 

stems Za®6- carry and o«&- dig up). 

2. A very considerable number of noun-stems repeat the vowel of 

the base, corresponding to aorist steins of Type 2 verbs. Such are: 
vA'li house 13.1; 14.8; 192.6 ^i^/i-(n)- wrist 

te/i'xidog Fa6a- son 23.2; 128.5; 138.14 

moajo^ buzzard 105.23 xajra- maternal aunt 

sgVsi coyote ia%l; 70.1; 108.1 xlVwi war-feathers 110.18 
sgwinV" raccoon ti^aya^knifeTS.S ; 144.20; 172.12 

Jclafma, spit for roasting 170.17 groyo^shaman47.11; 142.7 ;188.7 
3/ay/a^ person 14.12; 96.2; 128.2 wo**j>/u-(n)- eyebrows 
yana^ acorn 15.16; 16.9; 58.9 

With probably derivative final consonant are: 

lege^W/- kidney dajfa^n turtle 

Isip'sLin frog 102.10; 196.3 te'/axa'^ blue-striped lizard 

t/uZu^m eagle 77.2; 122.15;164.8 vAgln red lizard 

gruZu'm oak 22.10 Zi'Mti news. 108.20; 194.9 

fc'uZumfish (sp.?) i/i'ti?in speech 126.10; 136.12 

loxo^'m manzanita 126.17; 178.5 ts'ldonH mouse 102.10; 104.9; 

142.4 

yvdlv^n white duck 55.5 «-imi7 dew 
2>/i'yin deer 17.1; 42.2; 54.2 (fc/eZ)meAeZ-i'* basket for cook- 

jra'^/an ladder 176.8 ing 178.4 

Here again it will 'be observed that the rising or raised accent is 
the normal one for the second syllable of the stem. • But here also a 
well-defined, if less numerous, group of noun-stems is foimd in which 
the repeated long vowel bears a falhng accent. Examples are: 

t'gwdlh'^ hooting owl 194.9 ^.'iMs'i'* ant 74.4; 75.5 

M"«*u'" chicken-hawk 142.6 (Za-uya'* shaman's spirit (? from 

dawy- fly) 164.14 
«'uAu'" quail 70.2, 5; 71.4 maj/a'^-Xr'"'- orphan 154.5 

Compare also thnd^'^s' below (Type 3); ts'!iW*Jc!' and fhele'^s (Type 
3) owe their falling accent to the presence of a glottal catch. 

Very remarkable is the stem formation of the noim tOlxu'i muFt- 
WOOD 75.5. It is evidently formed from the verb-stem d5"a5- (aorist 
stem tloxoay) gather (wood) according to aorists of Type 7b, at the 
same time with vowel ablaut (cf. theoretic t!ila>Qrxi he gathers me) 
and falling accent, perhaps to give passive signification (see § 86, 1); 
its etymologic meaning would then be that which is gathered. 
No other noun of similar stem formation has been foimd. 

1 If this etymology of d'ttp' is correct. Pit River 6p* tobacco must be borrowed from Takafana. 
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3. It is not strictly possible to separate noun-stems corresponding 
) aorists of verbal Type 2 from those that are to be compared with 
orists of Type 3. The doubt that we found to exist in the verb as 
) the radical or suflBxal character of certain consonants is present 
Iso in regard to the final consonant of many dissyllabic nouns, 
he following nouns with repeated vowel show final consonants that 
re not thought to be elements of derivation. If this view is correct, 
key are to be compared with Tyi)e 3 aorist stems. 

libis crawfish 30.2 u'ZtiXr/- hair 27.1; 140.6; 158.1 

nUiwi'V^ black bear 116.1; deges^- sifting basket-pan 

118.1 196.13 

ts'lUV^Tct' elbow fc/afta^s porcupine-quUls 

S'idih'ir- (house) wall 176.4, 9 fgwsiyBi'm lark 22.1; 160.3 

leples cat-tail rushes hulnn ocean 60.8; 154.14 

fbele'^8 pine-nuts oho^p^ black shells (sp. ?) 55.9 

tlew^x flea motJo^p^ seed-beater 

S'd^V^ pestle 56.1 yvJcIum^ salmon-tail 198.9 

8'ulWc^ cricket dnffo'm baby 126.9 

tloTio'H' humming-bixd (per- 
haps with derivative -s) 

4. Analogous to aorist stems of Type 4 verbs (e. g., yewei-) are a 
:ew noims with repeated vowel and following -i- to form a diphthong. 
M such nouns have been foimd: 

ts' /eZei- eye 27.8 ; 86.7 ; 92.20 darkldo'i-dorX- cheek 

k'wedei' name 100.21 ' maAaH (adjective) large 196.10 

fc.'eZei- bark 54.6 (cf. plural maJiml 130.4 for 

Tcloloi storage basket 61.5; base) 
138.17 

That the final -i- of these nouns is not an added characteristic, 
but an integral part of the noim-stem, is proven by the facts that no 
examples have been found of vowels followed by noim-characteristic 
-i- (ordinarily -n- or -m- is employed), and that ts'Ielei- has been 
found incorporated in that form. 

5. A few nouns are found that show a repeated initial consonant; 
they may be compared to Type 10 aorist stems. Examples are: 

se^ns- hah* 136.28 (cf. se^vr hoY alder (94.17) 

skin) 
lu*l- throat 26.2 (? cf. aorist tsIuWs (ts' lunts' I-) deer- 

lomol choke) skin cap embroidered with 

woodpecker-scalps 

1 Absolute form dega^s 178.4; cf. tfula^ 164.3 alongside of ytUu^m 77.8? 
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ts'le'n'a' {tS'terUs'!') wild-rose 

berry 92.23 
hdp' seeds (spJ) (34.1; 79.9; 

94.19) 
ts'Ia'^^s'* bluejay (onomato- 
poetic) 22.14; 102.10; 166.11 
beZp' « swan 102.10; 104.14 
Here may also be mentioned Jda'mdkld^ his tongs (also Tda'rm^), 
6. Reduplicated nouns are not frequent in Takelma, particularly 
when one considers the great importance of reduplication as a gram- 
matical device in the verb. Examples corresponding in form to Type 
12 aorists (i. e., with -a- [imilauted to -i-] in second member) are: 



sufis thick, deep (of snow) 90.3 
bebe^-n rushes 

hWh-a'n arm 23.2, 4; (172.4) 
s^Tis bug (sp. ?) 



te'/e^Ar'te'/igr-i- backbone 112.4; 
198.6 

medicine^ poison 
(irreg.) 188.12 



gi'xgap 



gwi'sgwas chipmmik 
p*d*^*p'id-i- salmon-liver (with 
diSsimilated catch) 120.19,20 
6o**<*6id-i- orphans {sSsohotla) 



VgwVnCgwivri" shoulder (also 

gelgaH fabulous serpent (cf. 

aorist gdegal-amd- tie hair 

into top-knot 172.3) 
sl^nsa^n decrepit old woman 
yuVya'Vw-a (place name) 

188.13 
Vga'Wgil'i' belly 

Also woriwl'* GERL 55.7; 96.23 doubtless belongs here; the -wi'* of the 
second syllable represents a theoretic -wi^y, umlauted from -vxi'y, the 
falling accent being due to the inorganic character of the repeated a. 
A very few noims repeat only the first consonant and add a, leaving 
the final consonant unreduplicated. Such are: 

ha'V'baP' red-headed woodpecker (onomatopoetic) 92.2, 6 

}ia''¥aP' {=='^Jiak!'7ia^) goose 102.10; 106.2, 5 

hofbd'' orphan 122.1, 5 

A few noims, chiefly names of animals, show complete duplication 
of the radical element without change of the stem-vowel to -a- in the 
second member. This type of reduplication is practically entirely 
absent in the verb. Examples are: 
ts'!e''ts'!e' small bird (sp.?) 



daldaH dragon-fly 21.1; 28.6 
p'ahd'^p' manzanita-flour 
Even all of these are not certain. 



alnk!6k!o^¥ (adj.) ugly-faced 

60.5 
hoho^p' screech-owl 194.1 
fga'nt'gan fly (upper dialect) 
Those with radical -a- might 



just as well have been classified with the preceding group (thus 

>That -<»• Is felt to be equivalent to -ts'I Is shown by Bluejay 's song: U'/a'Ur/i-d gwa'tca gwatca 104.7. 
*he1r\s felt as the base of this word, cf. Swan's WJigheldd6-{- wa'tiiha 104.15, which shows redupUcatioD 
of heir like aorist held- of heh sma. 
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laldal, may be very plausibly connected with aorist tldlatlal' from 
laJaJn, non-aorist daPldal from daPl- cbaok); while f^abd'^f' and 
}oho^p^ may, though improbably, show Type 1 reduplication 
[p^alh^^h- like plaJMilh chop). This latter type of reduplica- 
tion seems, however, to be as good as absent in the noim (but cf . 
igwogwS'V^ robin; mde^lx burnt-down field 92.27 may be morpho- 
ogically verbal, as shown by its probably non-agentive -jr). The 
Hillest type of reduplication, that found exemplified in the aorists 
)f Type 13 verbs, has not been met with in a single noim. 

2. JVbun Derivation (§§ 87, 88) 

§ 87. DERIVATIVE SUFFIXES 

The number of derivative sufl&xes found in the noun, excluding 
those more or less freely employed to form nominal derivatives from 
the verb-stem, are remarkably few in number, and, for the most part, 
limited in their range of application. This paucity of live word- 
forming suflSxes is, of course, due to a great extent, to the large num- 
ber of nominal stems in the language. The necessity of using such 
sufllxes is thus greatly reduced. The various derivational affixes found 
in the Takelma noun will be listed below with illustrative examples. 

1. f *(«)-• This is the only derivational prefix, excluding of course 
such considerably individualized elements as the body-part prefixes 
of the verb, found in Takelma. It is employed to form the words 
for the female relationships corresponding to elder brother and 

rOUNGER BROTHER. 

waxa his younger brother 54.1, 6 fawaxa his younger sister 55.2 
vyir^obl my elder brother 46.10 wi-t^ohl my elder sister (55.14) 

2. "IWp^aiJcl^). This suflte is foimd only in a number of nouns 
denoting ranks or conditions of persons; hence it is not improbable 
that it was originally a separate word meaning something like per- 
son, PEOPLE. That it is itself a stem, not a mere suflSx, is shown by 
its abiUty to undergo ablaut (for- U'f'ir see § 77). -fc/- is added to it 
in forms with possessive or plinal aflBx. For example, from tllHafp^a 
178.7 MALE, HUSBAND are formed tlP^ld'pHTcIit'F my husband 
(142.7) and tll^Haff'aklan husbands, men (130.1, 7). The fact that 
the stem preceding -lafp'a appears also as a separate word or with 
other elements indicates that words containing -lafp'a may be best 
considered as compounds. 
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Examples are: 

^/t'^la'p'a male, husband 178.7 (cf. </^'- husband, male) 
i'a^^a'p'a woman 25o9, 12; 108.4, 5 (cf. ¥a*'8'o'Vda girl who has 

already had courses) 
moZogrola'p*a old woman 26.14, 16; 56.3 (cf. mologo^l old woman 

168.12; 170.10) 
hoH'hd^Wp^aJcIan orphans (cf. Idfha orphan and hoH'bid-i-fF 

my orphaned children) 
ZommWp'afc/an old men 128.11; 130.1 (cf.Zome/i'* old man 24.11; 

126.19) 
o«'o'*la'p*a poor people 

3 . -fc\ A number of place-names with suflSxed -¥ have been found ; 

La'mhiY Klamath river 

ShXnY Applegate creek (cf . shin beaver) 

Gwevrp'ufik^ village name 114.14 (cf. p\^n rotten 140.21) 

Ha-tlonY village name 

DaV'VgwmlY village name (cf. fgd^m elk) 

Gd^alk" village name 112.13; 114.8 (cf. yal pine) 

Somolu^k' * village name 

Dal-danViL village name (cf . da^n rock) 

4. -a'^in). Noims denoting person coming from are formed bj 
adding this sufl&x to th^ place-name, with loss of derivative -it* 
Examples are: 

Hor-gwdHa,'' person from Ha-gwftl, Cow creek 

LamhAfyd/^ person from La'mhik', Klamath river 

SWudJ^ person from Sbink', Applegate creek 

Dalsa^lsansL^ person from Dal-salsafi, Illinois river 

Dl^'lomiye/^ person from DiMomI 

Owen^pWns,' person from Gwen-p*uflk* 

Dal-daniyaf^ person from Dal-dani^k* 

8'(ymol&'^ person from S'omolu^l^' (see footnote) 

Hor-tlo^na/^ person from Ha-t!5nk' 

La-fgaPwaf^ person from La-t*gaQ, uplands 192.14 

DaV't^gamiydJ^ person from Dak'-t'gamlk* 

Ha-flHA'^ person from Ha-t*Il 

Gel-yaPlBf^ person from Gel-yfilk* 

DaV'talaP'WaneJ^ person from dak'-ts!a*wa^, i. e., above thi 

lakes . ( = Klamath Indian) 
DaF'tsId^mala/^ 

> The -tt^- of this word is doubtless merely the pitch-aocentual peak of the 4-, the -«- resonance of tb 
liquid being due to the preceding -o-. The word is thus to be more correctly written as Somolk' (similarl]f 
wtUx ENEHT was often heard as wtUu^)^ as implied by S'omola^* onk fkom Somolk*. In that eren 
s-omoU is very probably a frequentative in fH-2 (see $ 43* 6) from roffi mountain, and the place^iam 
means vebt mountainous beqion. 
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Da/^-gdrndJ^n person from Da*-gela^m, Rogue river ( = Takelma 

Indian) 
Dv-dcUame/^n person from Didalaffi, Grant's Pass 

Judging from the material at hand, it seems that -a'^n is used only 
hen the place-name ends in -m, though the ease with which -a'fn. 
lay be heard as -a'* (see first footnote § 60) detracts from the cer- 
linty of this generalization; 

5. -grtr-. This element occurs as a suffix in a number of terms 
slating to parts of the body. Examples are: 

tliba^k''^ pancreas 47.17; tUbagw-a'nrt^V my pancreas (47.5, 6, 7, 

13) (incorporated tlibon 46.1, 9) 
Wugw-ax-de¥ my face (cf . verb-stem llvr look) 
da^madagw-d^n^fF my shoulder 
doruya/^^^'^'deV my medicine-spirit (incorporated dd-uyd^- 

164.14) 
le'liw-an-fV my rectiun (cf. la^' excrement 122.2) 
ma'pIagw-Or-fV my shoulder-blade 

6. '{a)ti'' (or -^it-, -J-). There are so many nouns which in their 
bsolute form end in -(a)n or its phonetic derivatives -(a)m' and -(a) Z- 
Bee § 21) that there is absolutely no doubt of its suflSxal character, 
lespite the impossibility of ascribing to it any definite fimctional value 
tnd the small number of cases in which the stem occurs without it. 
Phe examples that most clearly indicate its non-radical character will 
» conveniently listed here: 

^*Za^m board 176.5 (ctdl^-he'liya slee-ping on board platform 13.2) 
te'/eZa^m hail 152.12, 16 (cf. verb-stem ts'Iel- rattle) 
plVyin deer 13.10; 42.2 (cf. pH'yax fawn 13.11; 49.11) 
yi'win speech 126.10; 138.4 (cf. verb-stem yivy talk) 
Whin news 194.9 (? cf. verb-stem labd- carry) 
yutlu'^n. white duck 55.5 (cf. verb-stem yut!- eat greedily) 
doWa,mrCh anus (also do'lk'-i- as myth form 106.4, 8) 
(Zo'Zi'im-i- 
doWia-i' 106.6, 9 

xdan eel (cf . reduplicated M^-xdd'^xdagwa^n I throw away some- 
thing slippery, nastUy wet [49.7]) 
s'ugwa.'li root basket 124.5 (cf. a'ugwidl it lies curled up like 

bundled roots or strings) 
dan ye^^yxjldr-m-l* rocks retuming-to- them, myth name of Otter 
160.10, 13 (cf. verb-stem ye^w-ald- return to) 

Other examples, etymologically untransparent, will be found listed 
^ § 21. The difference between this derivational -n (-m) and 
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noun-characteristic -n- (-m) lies in the fact that the former is a neces- 
sary part of the absolute form of the word, while the latter appears 
only with grammatical increments. Thus the -am of lieHa^m boaed 
can not be identified with the -am of Ttd-gwd^ld^m jn the boad, as 
gwaHa'm has no independent existence. The exact morphologic cor- 
respondent of gwd^lr-am- is he^lam-Or' (e. g., JieHamHt^-fV my boabd). 
A doubt as to the character of the -n- can be had only in words that 
never, or at least not normally, occur without possessive sufl&x: 

lege^m-fV my kidneys 

wd^f!u'n't'¥ my eyebrows ^ 

7. -a. There are a rather large number of dissyllabic nouns or 
noim-stems with final -a, in which this element is to outward ap- 
pearance an integral part of the radical portion of the word. 
The mmiber of instances in which it occurs, however, is considerable 
enough to lead one to suspect its derivational character, though it 
can be analyzed out in an even smaller nimiber of cases than the 
sufiix -n above discussed. The most convincing proof of the exist- 
ence of a sufl5x-a is given by the word xu'ma food, dry food, 54.4; 
188.1, a derivative of the adjective xu'm dry 168.15 (e. g., p'im xu'm 
DBiED salmon; cf. also xumvf¥de^ i am sated [132.1]). Other pos- 
sible examples of its occurrence are: 

yoW fox (? cf. verb-stem yvl- rub) 70.1, 4, 5; 78.2, 3, 9 

mena^ bear 72.3; 73.2, 3, 4, 5; 106.7, 10 

fleUo!' slug 105.25 

noxwo!" small pestle 

^VZma small pestle 62.1; 116.18, 19; 118.2 

ma'xZa dust 172.3; 184.5, 9 

Ictedo!' grass for string (sp.?) 

t!eW shinny-stick (? cf. verb-stem t!eu- play shinny) 

f/eZa' louse (? cf. verb base tlel- lick) 116.3, 6, 7, 8, 11 

^/i&a- pancreas 46.1, 9; 49.7 

6Za- tongue (characteristic -a-?) 

doZa^ old tree 24.1 

yana^ oak 22.11; 168.1, 2, 3, 6, 7 (cf. yangwa^s oak sp.; with 
-gwas cf . perhaps al-gwa's-i- yellow) 
It is of course possible that some of the dissyllabic nouns in hi 
listed above (§ 86, 2) as showing a repeated vowel (e. g., ya'pla) really 
belong here. 



1 These seem to be parallel to gwU!i^n4'V my "WBIst, in which -n-, inasmuch as it acts as the equivatait 
of the characteristic -u- <cf. gwitliuxde^k' my wbist with iuxde^k' my hand), is Itself best considewd 
characteristic elom^nt. 
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8. -«. This element is in all probability a derivational suflSx in 

fairly considerable number of words, as indicated particularly by 

le fact of its frequent occurrence after a consonant. Examples are : 

p/e'*s mortar-stone fastened in ground (cf. verb-stem pie- lie) 
74.13; 120.17 

la^ps blanket (? cf. base lab- carry on shoulder) 98.14, 15, 19, 21 

ple^na squirrel 

gums (adj.) blind 26.14 (? cf. grom^'t''* rabbit) 

h^h moccasin 

Tclu^h worm (? cf. verb-stem goH-j aorist Tclohl- dig) 

yols steel-head salmon (? cf. yola^ fox) 

6lfc moss 43.16; 44.1; 47.15 

bami^s sky 79.7 (cf. verb-prefix hamr- up) 

hols (adj.) long 14.5; 15.12, 15 (? cf. dorbalm/'Xa [adv.] long time) 

Iso some of the dissyllabic nouns in -s with repeated vowel listed 
bove (§ 86, 3) may belong to this set. 

A few other stray elements of a derivational aspect have been 
)und. Such are: 

-ax in plVyax fawn 13.11; 16.8; 17.1, 2 (cf. pli'yin deer) 
-ipi* in homxi^ otter 13.5; 17.13; 154.13; 156.14; u'^xi seed-pouch; 
M'^pxi^ child 13.8, 13 (cf. Jiafda his child 98.13 and ha^p'- 
incorporated in Tm^p^-Tdemna'^s Children-maker 172.15) 
pluralic -x- in Mpxda his children 16.3 ; 118.1, 14 
-x- varies with -s- in adjective Mpsdi small; M^pxi' Jiapsdi 
little children 30.12 
. large number of dissyllabic and polysyllabic nouns still remain 
lat are not capable of being grouped under any of the preceding 
eads, and whose analysis is altogether obscure: 
Jaa^is wolf 13.1; 16.10; 17.10 
domxa^u Chinook salmon 
ylYaY red deer 
yiha'xam small skunk 
hixa^l moon 196.1 

lc!a'nak!as basket cup (probably redupUcated and with deriva- 
tive -8) 

§ 88. COMPOUNDS 

Of compounds in the narrower sense of the word there are very 
5w in Takelma. Outside of personal words in -Za'p'a, which we 
ave suspected of being such, there have been found: 
lomtll'^ old man 24.11, 12; 126.19 (cf. tH^- male) 
¥a^^s'o'¥da girl who has had courses (cf. ¥a^^la/p'a woman) 

1 Of. -d above, §82. 
3045*^— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 15 § 88 
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Independent nouns may, however, be juxtaposed without change oj 
form to make up a descriptive term, the qualifying noun preceding: 

Aajm-Wf'd^ child male-person (=boy) 14.1, 6; 17.3,6; 156.10i 
Jiapxwuxiriwl'^ child female-person (=girl) 29.7; 30.1; 71.3 i 

7iapxi't'd^ga''8 child crier ( = cry-baby) I 

da'n mologo^l rock old-woman 170.10, 15, 20; 172.1 ^ 
dan Mpxi'tH'H'd^ rock boy 17.8 
dan vnHl'* his rock knife 142.20 

gwa's' will brush house (for summer use) 176.14 ' 

ydx will graveyard house 14.8, 9; 15.5, 6 I 

wiW he^ld^m house boards 176.5 | 
xamF worim'* grizdy-bear girl 124.10; 130.6, 7, 26 

mena dapld'hrufan bear youths 130.11 I 
yap!a goyo"" Indian doctor 188.12 

Examples of compoimds in which the first element is modified by a 
nimieral or adjective are: 

vnli ha^lgo' yapla"" house nine people ( = people of nine houses) 

150.16 
yap!a ^aifgu'*^8' goyo" person white doctor (= white doctor) 188.11 

A certain number of objects are described, not by a single word, 
but by a descriptive phrase consisting of a noun followed by an 
adjective, participle, or another noim provided with a third personal 
possessive suflBx. In the latter case the suffix does not properly indi- 
cate a possessive relation, but generally a part of the whole or the 
fabric made of the material referred to by the first noun. Such are: 
lasgu'wrluxgwaY snake handed (= lizard) 196.4 
Vgvydts'll'^'da hazel its-meat (= hazel-nut) 
t'gwa Jie^larm'^ thunder its-board (= lumber) 55.8, 10 
pHyin sge'^xabd^ deer its-hat (not deer's hat, but hat of deerskin) 
pHyin ts'lu'nts'H* deer its-cap-embroidered-with woodpecke^ 

scalps 
Tcai Ttvologolafp^axdaP' what its-woman (=what kind of woman?) 

122.3 
wi'li gwala"" houses many (= village) 
ts'Ii'xi rndhaS dog big (= horse) 

p%m 8'inlxda salmon its-nose (= swallow) (perhaps so called 
because the spring run of salmon is heralded by the coming of 
swallows) 
mend^ ^alt'guna'^px bear +? ( = dormouse [?]) 
xi'lam seheY dead-people roasting ( = bug [sp.?])^ 98.13, 15 
p'unryVW rotten copulating-with (= Oregon pheasant) 

1 See Api)eiidix B, note 2 of first text. 
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\9^ 3. Naun^Characteristica and JPre^JPronaminal -ae> 

is noun-characteristics are used four elements: -(a)n (including 
n and -oZ), -a-, -i-, and -Vr. Although each noun, in so far as it 
5 any noim-characteristic, is found, as a rule, to use only one of 
jse elements, no rule can be given as to which of them is to be 
pended to any given noun. Nouns in suffixed -(a)n, or -(a)m, for 
imple, are found with characteristic -i- (hu^hivr-i- [from hu^-la^n 
m]), -a- (^*Zam-a- [from Jie'U^m board]), -(a)n (gvlwHin- [from 
Id^m oak]), and without characteristic (Jbo'Vdanr-x-deV my neck 
^mW¥dan 15.12, 15]). 

1. -(a)n. Examples of this characteristic element are: 
gwitH'Tir wrist (cf . variant gwitH-u-) 

tHbdgw-SLJi' pancreas 45.15; 46.5 (absolute tOba^F^ 47.17) 

da^madagw-ein- shoulder 

leVw-QH' rectum 

dd^-n-x- ear 14.4; 15.13 (incorporated dd"^-) 

te/a'^i^an- lake, deep water 59.16 (absolute tsldu 162.9; 166.15) 

gulm-Q,ji' oak (absolute gvla^m) 

hob-m- ^ alder 94.17 (absolute bo^p') 
Its phonetic reflexes -al and -am occur in: 

s-o«7ri-al- mountain 124.2; 152.2 (absolute S'oM 43.6; 122.16) 

(io«m-al- testicles 130.8 (absolute do^^ 130.20) 

ts!d^m-Bl- (in DaV-isld^rmla'^ Klamath Indian, parallel to 
Ddk'-tsld'hmna'^) 

grvd^'l-SLm' trail 48.6, 8; 96.8, 9 (absolute gwdn 148.7) 

xd^Z-am- urine (absolute xdn) 
-am- is also found, though without apparent phonetic reason, iu xd^- 
Wfir BACK (incorporated xa®-). Certain nouns add -gr- before taking 
n- as their characteristic: 

vxtx-gan- creek (absolute wa^'x) 

dd-gan-ix-) anus 45.9; 72.10; 94.15 

bU-gary-ixh) breast 

gdrgdn- breast (cf . variant gd-x-) 

2. -a-« More frequently occurring than -(a)n- is -a-, examples of 
hichare: 

dansr rock (absolute da^n 17.8; dal-amn as possible variant in 

place-name Dl-dala^m over the rocks [?]) 
ey-a- canoe 112.6; 114.5, 13; 156.2 (cf. variant d-x-) 
i'gwan-dir- slave (absolute t^gwa'n 13.12) 
he^lam-Qr' board 55.8, 10 (absolute he^la^m 176.5) 
yo^'klw-a.' bone 186.1 ;*196.*17 (absolute yo'^V'') 

1 This word happened to occur with following emphatic yd'^t so that it is probably mnlauted from hdfHin; 
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2>'im-a- salmon 31.1; 32.4 (absolute p'i^m 30.10, 11; 31.3.) 
do^lk'am-eir- rectum (of. variant do'Wiwrir) ' 

ma'plagw-ar shoulder blade (absolute ma'pldk'^) 
yaw-ar- rib 194.10 (incorporated ya-Vr) \ 

xiy-a- water 58.6; 166.19; 162.13 (absolute a:i^ 162.7, 8, 14) 
2>/iy-a- fire 118.4; 168.19 (absolute p!% 88:12, 13; 96.17) 
All nouns in -ajaJ- take -a- as their characteristic, e. g., sge^ ^xalhCrtk 
MY HAT (from sge'^'xap' hat) 

3. -i-. Examples of nouns with -i- as their characteristic are: 
dIV'gw-i' shirt 13.4; 96.26; 192.4 (absolute duk"'' 96.16) 
&u«&in-i- arm 31.4; 172.4, 5, 6 (absolute lu^bd'n 23.2, 4, 9) 
fgwi'nfgmn^i- shoulder 
ts'lugyJA' rope (cf. absolute ts'liik') 
fc*u«6-i- hair, skin 24.8; 160.6 

iauTd-i- hair 27.1, 4; 126.11; 136.20; 158.1; 188.4, 5; 194.7. 
Tclaltsl-i' sinew 28.1 (absolute Icla'l^s 27.13) 
la/'l-i- seeds (sp.?) 34.1; 79.9; 94.19 (absolute lap") 
Tcldw-i' basket bucket 170.14, 16, 18, 19 (absolute Jcle^l 186.171 
mdH'i- spear-shaft 156.1 (absolute toSII 28.7, 9, 10) ■ 

duHAr spear-point (absolute duL 28.8, 9; 156.19, 20) j 

lilH-Hx') throat 25.2 
muH-i' lungs 
tlegilixAr skull 174.3 
fgalfgU-i-iX') belly 
ts'IeFts'Hg'i'iX') backbone 112.4 I 

Jtam-i' father 158.3 (e. g., hawr-i'-H' your father, but v}i-7ui\nm 
father 138.19) ' 

A number of terms of relationship show an -i- not only in the secoB^ 
person singular and plural and first person plural but also, unlilB 
Tmm-i' father, in the first person singular, while the third person il 
-xairO) and the vocative (nearly always in -a) lack it. They are: 
wi'¥alai my son (23.2, 3) : k'aha'-xo, his son 138.16 

iwi^-ohi my elder brother : o'2)-xahiselderbrother48.3;62j 
(46.10) 
wi'foM my elder sister : fo'p-XB, his elder sister£5. 14 ; 56J 

wi-k!a'si my maternal : Jt/aVa his maternal grandparei^ 

grandparent 14.2; (15.12) 16.1, 2; (154.18) 

wi-xddl my paternal uncle : xdS-xa his paternal uncle 
wi'Tiasi' my maternal uncle : ha's-a, his maternal luicle 
ivi-fadV' my paternal aunt : fa'd-a, his paternal aunt (63.9J 
22.14 77.14) I 

wi-xagal my maternal aimt : xaga'-xa, his maternal aunt 
wir-islai my (woman's) : tsla'-xa, her brother's child; hi 
brother's child 22. 1 ; 23.8, sister's child 

10; my (man's) sister's 
child 148.19; 150.4 
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ill other terms of relationship have an -i- in all forms but the voca- 
e. It is probable, though not quite so certain for these nouns, that 
3 -i- is not a part of the stem, but, as in the preceding group, an 
ded characteristic element. Such nouns are: 

Vocative 

gamdi'-^ca his paternal grand- ga/mda 

parent (170.21; 188.13) 
siwi'-xa her sister's child; his svwd 

brother's child 
vxiVdi'-xa his mother's broth- vxik'da 77 A 

er'sson77.6;88.14; (188.9) 
t!om:n'-xa^ his wife's parent tlomxa 

tamUlV'Xa her brother's wife lamtsla 

yidV'Xa her husband's sister yidd 

naribV'Xa his brother's wife; nanbd 

his wife's sister 
ximni'-aja his relative by mar- ximnd 

riage after linking member 

has died 

ie -i- has been f oimd in the vocative before the -5 (but only as a 
yth-form) in ohiyd o eldeb brother! 69.3; 62.4 (alongside of ohd), 
that it is probable that the vocative -a is not a mere transfor- 
ation of a characteristic vowel, but a distinct element that is 
)nnally directly appended to the stem. Other examples of myth 
)catives in -a appended to characteristic -i- are tstayd o nephew! 
J.l (beside te/a) and w&Fdia' o cousin! 88.14, 15 (beside vxiVdd). 
lie stem Jkmv- with its characteristic -i- is used as the vocative: 
vm% o father! 70.5; 71.7; also o son! Quite unexplained is the 
)t otherwise occurring -i- in the vocative of mot"^- son-in-law: 
otia'' 166.6, 7. As already noted (see § 88, 2), nouns in -Idf'p'a 
gularly take an -i- after the added -fc/- of possessive forms : -Id'p'ikl-i-, 
4. -1^-. Only a few nouns have been found to contain this element 
I their characteristic. They are: 

i-u-a?- hand 68.2; 86.13 (incorporated t-) 
gwit!l-Ur7>- wrist ^ (cf . variant gmtlirn-) 

Jlo-u-aj- woman's private parts 108.4; 130.8 (incorporated JiOr) 
fgro-u- earth, land 55.3, 4; 56.4 (absolute fgd 73.9, 11, 13) 
-t!omxa\i wife's parent (cf. Homxi'xa his wife's parent 154.16; 
164.19; see footnote, sub 3). 

' The first person sfngnlur shows -u as characteristic: toWomxa^. 

'It is highly probable that this word has been influenced in its form by lUx- hand, which it resembles in 

9iiiing, if it is not indeed a compound of it. 
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The pre-pronominal element -x- is in some words appended directlj 
to the stem or stem + derivational suffix; in others, to one of 
noun-characteristics -(0)71, -i, and -u (never -a) . A considerable num- 
ber of words may or may not have the -«- after their characteristic; 
a few show variation between -a- and -a;-; and but a very smaD 
number have -a;- with or without preceding characteristic (e. g., j€i-^, 
gel-gan-y and gel-gan^x- breast). Examples of -x- without preceding 
characteristic are: 

dag-ax.' head^ 90.12, 13; 116.8; 188.4, 5 (incorporated dak'-) 

sal-X' foot 120.18 (incorporatAi sal-) 

gwd-X" leg 15.15; 86.18; 122.10; 160.17 (mcorporated fona 

gwd') 
de^'X' lips (incorporated de^-) 186.18 
gwen-JiOr-Vr-X' nape (incorporated gwenrlva-Vr') 
ei-x- canoe (absolute el) 
dl^mo-X' hips (incorporated dl^mo-) 
liugW'BX' face 

hoFdan-X' neck (absolute ho'Jc^dan) 
M«rfc-x-^ brothers 136.7 

Rather more common than nouns of this type seem to be ex- 
amples of 'X- with preceding characteristic, such as have beea 
already given in treating of the noim-characteristics. A few body- 
part nouns in -x- seem to be formed from local third personal pos- 
sessive forms (rda) ; e. g., dl'^aMorX-deV my forehead from dl'^diin 
AT HIS forehead (but also dl*^a%fJc' with first personal singular p<»* 
sessive ending directly added to stem or incorporated form dl^^d-); 
dorlcIolo'idd'X'dek' my oheek is evidently quite parallel in formatioit 
Body-part nouns with pre-pronominal -x- end in this element when, 
as sometimes happens, they occur absolutely (neither incorporated 
nor provided with personal endings). Examples of such forms fd- 
low: 

Jiallx woman's private parts 130.19 
da'gax head 
yu'Tdalx teeth 57.4 
dayawa'ntHxi Hu'x other hand 86.13 
gwelx dayawa'ntHxi other leg 86.18 

»-ai- contains inorganic -a-, and Is not to be analyzed as characteristic -a- + -x- (parallel to 4- + -i-^ 
This is shown by forms in which -z- regularly disappears; e. g.,<foJk'-<ttr oveb me (not '*i(Ia^«^ as panDd 
Ui-t-in-i-di). 

s Perhaps with pluraUc -x- as in Adap-d> childebn, p. 22& 
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4. Possessive Suffloces (§J 90-93) 

§ 90. GENEBAL BEMABKS 

The possessive sufiixes appended to the noun embrace elements 
or the first and second persons singular and plural and for the third 
)erson; the form expressing the latter is capable of further ampli- 
Lcation by the addition of an element indicating the identity of the 
)ossessor with the subject of the clause (corresponding to Latin sutLS 
is contrasted with eius). This element may be further extended to 
express plurality. Altogether four distinct though genetically related 
leries of possessive pronominal affixes are found, of which three are 
ised to express simple ownership of the noun modified; the fourth is 
ased only with nouns preceded by pre-positives and with local adver- 
bial steins. The former set includes a special scheme for most terms 
)f relationship, and two other schemes for the great mass of nouns, that 
jeem to be fundamentally identical and to have become differentiated 
for phonetic reasons. None of these four pronominal, schemes is 
identical -with either the objective or any of the subjective series 
found in the verb, though the pronominal forms \ised with pre- 
positives are very nearly coincident with the subjective forms found 
in the future of Class II intransitives: 

JhOrwUidS in my house, like s'a's-anCe* I shall stand 
JhOrwUl^^da in his ho\ise, like s-a's'ant'd^ he will stand 

The following table gives the four possessive schemes, together with 
the suflSxes of Class II future intransitives, for comparison: ^ 





Terms of relation- 
ship 


Scheme II 


Scheme III 


With pre- 
posiUves 


Future in- 
transitives II 


Singular: 












First person . . . 


wi- 


Hiljfc' 


-rr 


-de 


-dee 


Second person . . . 


jn- 


-df* 


-'«r 


-daf 


-do« 




-xo, -a 


-da 


-', -r 


-'da 


-da 


Plural: 












First person . . . 


-da'm 


-da'm 


-da'm 


-da'm 


-(p')igam 


Second person . . . 


•^'ban 


-dabafn 


-'H'ban 


j-daba*n 
[-'n'ban 


\-dabaf • 


Singular reflexive: 

Third person . . . 


-xagwa, -agwa 


•dagwa 


-rgwa 


Wdagwa 
[-rgwa 




Plural reflexive: 












Third person . . . 




-dagwan 


-Tgwan 


Wdagwan 
\-'Vgwan 





■A complete comparative table of all pronominal forms is given In Apjiendix A. 
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It will be observed that the main difference between the last two 
schemes lies in the first person plural; the first scheme is entirelyi 
peculiar in the first person singular and third person. The first personi 
plural possessive suffix (-da'm) resembles the endings of the sub- 
jective future of the same person {-iga'm, -anaga^m) in the falling 
accent; evidently there is a primary element -a'm back of these 
various endings which has amalgamated with other suflBxes. Asl 
seen from the table, reflexive suffixes exist only for the third person.! 
The plural reflexive in -gwan has often reciprocal significance: 

vru/lxdagwan their own enemies ( = they are enemies) 

The suffixes of the first and second person plural may also have 
reciprocal significance : 

vmlxda'm e^WV we are enemies (lit., onr enemies we are) cf. 
180.13 

S91. TERMS OF BELATIONSHIF 

Jham- (mor-) father, Mri- (ni-) mother, Tcfds- maternal, grand- 
parent, and ieyarv- daughter may be taken €ts types of the nouns 
that form this group.* 



Singular: 










First i)erson .... 


wihd'm 


wihVn 


wik/an' 


wibeyaHi 


Second person . . . 


hami'H' 


hi'nn' 


klasVn' 


beya'm* 


Third person . . . 


ma'xa 


nx'xa 


kla'sa 




Plural: 










First person .... 


hamida'm 


hinda'm 


k/oiida'm 


beyanda'm 


Second person . . . 


harnVVban 


hi'nn'ban 


klasi'H'ban 


beya'n^Vban 


Singular reflexive: 










Third person . . . . 


ma'xagwa 


nVsagwa 


kla'sagwa 


heya'nVgwa 


Plural reflexive: 










Third person. . . . 


ina'xagwan 


ni'xagwan 


kla'iogwan 


heya'nCgwan 


Vocative 


Kami 


\hindi] 


klaiA 





The first two of these are peculiar in that they each show a double 
stem; the first form (Jtamn, Tdn-) is used in the first and second 
persons, the second {moh^ nir) in the third person. Despite the 
phonetically symmetrical proportion Timn- : 7na- = Mn^ : ni-, the two 
words are not quite parallel in form throughout, in that Tiin- does not 
show the characteristic -i- found in certain of the forms of ham-. 

1 Out of thirty-two terms of relationship (tabulated with first person singular, third person, and vocatiw 
in American Anthropologist, n. s., vol. 9, pp. 268, 260) that were obtained, twenty-eight belong here. 
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tf the other words belonging to this group, only that for friend 
lows, or seems to show, a double stem: wiTclu^a^m my friend 
nd k!v/yam o friend! 31.6, 8; 32.4, 6 but klu^ya'pxa his friend 
90.2, 4 and JcIuydba^H^ (with inoi^anic rather than characteristic a) 
OUB FRIEND 198.2. Irregular is also vn-JcIo^xa^ my son's wife's 
abents: Jclo^xa'm-xa his son's wife's parents 178.9, in which 
e have either to reckon with a double stem, or else to consider 
16 -m- of the latter form a noim-characteristic. Other terms of 
jlationship which, like A-iri-, append all the personal endings 
ithout at the same time employing a characteristic are: 

wd^' younger brother 42.1; 64.4 (also Vawd^- younger sister 

58.1, 5; 188.10) 
Jcle^h' husband's parent 
wayau- daughter-in-law ([ ?] formed according to verb-type 11 

from way- sleep) 56.8, 9 
S'iyd^p'- woman's sister's husband or husband's brother 
Tvasd'^ man's sister's h\isband or wife's brother 152.22 



fc/%aW friend 180.13; 196.19; 198.2 



zyavr- daughter 13.2; 70.1, 4; 118.1, 4 belongs, morphologically 
peaking, to the terms of relationship only, because of its first per- 
mal singular form; all its other forms (the vocatives really belong 

> liiTV-) are built up according to Scheme III. 

As far as known, only terms of relationship possess vocative forms, 
lough their absence can not be positively asserted for other types of 
ouns. The great majority of these vocatives end in -a, which, €ts in 
«a o YOUNGER brother! may be the lengthened form with rising 
ecent of the final vowel of the stem, or, as in Icldsd o grandmother! 
6.3,. 5, 6; 17.2; 154.18 added to the stem, generally with loss of the 
liaracteristic -i-, wherever f oimd. wayavr- and siyd^p'-, both of which 
ick a characteristic element, employ as vocative the stem with rising 
ccent on the a- vowel: wayaU o daughter-in-law! and S'iyd^p' 

brother-in-law! (said by woman). This method of forming the 
ocative is in form practically equivalent to the addition of -a. s-nd^ 
amma! and Tuiikld o wifi;! husband! are vocatives without corre- 
[)ondiiig noun-stems provided with pronominal suflBxes. heyan- 
aughter and Jc'ciba- son, on the other hand, have no vocative 

* wHta^st* MY WIFE'S BBOTHEB Is the Only Takelma word known that terminates in -«t*. 

> Inasmuch as there is hardly another occurrence of «-n- in Takehna, it is perhaps not too for-fetched to 
lalyze rnH into r- (cf. second footnote, p. 8) +nd (vocative of nU in ni^xa ms motheb). 
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derived from the same stem, but employ the vocative form of motheb 
and FATHER respectively. Of other vocatives, Iclv/yam * o fbiend! 
31.6, 8; 32.4, 6 is the bare stem; Tiaml 70.5; 71.7, the stem with 
added characteristic -i-; Jiind^ o mother! daughter! 56.7; 76.10, 
13; 186.14 is quite peculiar in that it makes use of the first personal 
singular ending (-(fe) peculiar to nouns with possessive sufl^ and pre- 
ceding pre-positive. Only two other instances of a nominal use of 
-dg without pre-positive or local adverb have been foimd: rrvo'iffm 
SON-IN-LAW ! (as vocative) 164.19; and Vwi'nwxdl my folks, reu- 
tions, which otherwise follows Scheme II (e. g., third persoii 

The normal pronominal sufl&x of the third person is -xa; -a is found 
in only four cases, Tcla'sa his maternal grandparent, Tia'sa his 

MATERNAL UNCLE, Va'da HIS PATERNAL AUNT, and ha'sda HIS BROTHER 

IN-LAW. The first two of these can be readily explained as assimi- 
lated from *Jc!a'8xa and *Jha'sxa (see § 20, 3): *Vadxa and *7iasdxa^ 
however, should have become *t'a'sa and *^'sa respectively. The 
analogy of the first two, which were felt to be equivalent to 
stem + -d, on the one side, and that of the related forms in -i- 
(e. g., fada and hdsdd) on the other, made it possible for fa' da and 
ha'sda to replace *t'a'sd and *Aa'sa, the more so that a necessary 
distinction in form was thus preserved between tva'sa his maternal 
UNCLE and Tm' sda (instead of *'ha'sa) his brother-in-law. 

The difference in signification between the third personal forms in 
-xa and -xagwa (similarly for the other pronominal schemes) will be 
readily understood from what has already been said, and need not bi 
enlarged upon: 

ma'xa wd^-MmiY he spoke to his (some one else's) father 
rrwfxagwa wd^-himiY he spoke to his own father 

There is small doubt that this -gwa is identical with the indired 
reflexive -gwa of transitive verbs with incorporated object. Fonm 
in -gwan seem to refer to the plurality of either possessor or objed 



Ic'aha'xagwan their own son or his (her) own sons 

elxdagwan their own canoe or his owp canoes 
The final -n of these forms is the indefinite plural -an- discussed 
below (§ 99). Plural (?) -gwan is found also in verb forms (144.12; 
150.24). 

1 IclHyamr- is x>erhaps derived, by derivational suflax -(a)TO, from verb-stem k/o»y- oo togethek with oxt 
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§ 92. SCHEMES II AND III 

As examples may be taken dagax- head, which follows Scheme II, 
and mili' house, dana- bock, UihagvxLn- liveb, and xd^Jham" back, 
which follow Scheme III. 



Singular: 












1st person 


da'gaxdek' 


wiurr 


danarr 


Uibagwa^iU'r 


x&aha^Vr 


2d person 


da'gaxdt^ 


wili'H' 


dana'H' 


t/ibagwa'nn' 


xaaha'm'C 


3d person 


da'gaxda 


wiWi 


dana'a 


tObagwa'n 


xSMia'm 


Plural: 












1st person 


da'gaxdam 


wilida'm 


danada'm 




xdaha'mdam 


2d person 


daga'xOabffin 


fviU'n'ban 


dana'H'ban 


t!ibagwa'n't*ban 


xOaha'mH'ban 


Singular reflex- 












ive: 












3d person 


daga'tdoQwa 


ufiUrgwa 


dana't'gwa 


t!ibagwa''nCg%Da 


xOaha'mt'gwa 


Plural reflex- 












ive: 












3d person 


daga'xdagwan 


tDiliTgioan 


danaTgwan 


tObagwa'nCgwan 


xSflha'mCgwan 



A third person plural -dan also occurs, as in d^whaV^dan his 

SLAIN ONES or THEIR SLAIN ONE 180.2. 

Scheme II is followed by the large class of nouns that have a pre- 
pronominal -a?-, besides a considerable number of nouns that add the 
endings directly to the stem. Noim-characteristics may not take the 
endings of Scheme II unless followed by a -x- (thus -a'nfJc' and 
-^nxde^V; -iYTc' and -ixde^Tc'). Examples of Scheme II nouns with- 
out preceding -»- are: 

d'is'de'V my property (though -«•- may be secondarily derived 

from 'S'X' or -to-) 23.2, 3; 154.18, 19, 20; 158.4 
mo'VeV my son-in-law (152.9) (incorporated mof-) 
se'HfeV my writing, paint (absolute se'H) 
he'HfeF my song (164.16; 182.6) (absolute he'H 106.7) 
U'!l''Vde¥ my meat (44.3, 6; 170.6) 
itTiZa'i^'cF my arrow (45.13; 154.18) (absolute mZa'-u 22.5; 28.1,2; 

77.5) 
ga'UeV my bow (154.19; 190.22) (absolute ga'V) 
WpsdeV my blanket (absolute la'fs 98.14, 15, 19, 21) 
U'lixi-maTva'iVeV my horse (absolute ts'lVod-matvaH) 

Scheme III is followed by all nouns that have a characteristic 
immediately preceding the personal suflBx or, in nearly all cases, 
whose stem, or stem + derivative suflBx, ends in -a- (e. g., t!daH'¥ 
ifT SHINNY-STICK [from tlelo^]), '%', -a- (e. g., ts'leleWV my eye 
^from ts'Idei-]), -n (e. g., 8^nt'¥ my skin), -m, or -P (e. g., dl^^d'lfJc' 

1 In most, if not all, cases the -n, -m, or -2 is a non-radical element. It is not quitecleiff in how far stems 
ending in these vowds and consonants follow Scheme U or Scheme III. 
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MY FOREHEAD [from dl^'dlr]). The third person is, at least super- 
ficially, without ending -in all nouns of this group whose pre-pro- 
nominal form is not monosyllabic. The third personal form is 
characterized by a falling accent on the final syllable^ -a- and 4- 
being lengthened to -d'* and ~l'* respectively. Other forms are: 

ts'lde'i his eye 27.8; 86.7, 9; (cf. 64.6) 

do^ma'l his testicles 130.8; 136.6 

mHa'm his urine 

gwitlVn his wrist 

There is no doubt, however, that these forms without ending origi- 
nally had a final -t\ as indicated by the analogy of third personal 
forms in -da in Scheme II, and as proved by the preservation of the 
-f- before the reflexive suffix -gwa and in monosyllabic forms: 

p/d'«nr his liver 120.2, 16 

mfH' her teats 30.14; 32.7 

tn'H' her husband ( 17.13) 

safH^ his discharge of wind 166.8 

Though the conditions for the loss of a final -f are not fully imder- 
stood, pm-ely phonetic processes having been evidently largely inter- 
crossed by analogic leveling, it is evident that the proportion imZ?* 
HIS house: m'^f her teats = s^as-inl he stands: vytC he travels 
ABOUT represents a by no means accidental phonetic and morphologic 
correspondence between noun and verb (Class 11 intransitives). 
The falling pitch is peculiar to the noun as contrasted with the verb- 
form (cf. Ae'^Z SONG, but ML sing!). Monosyllabic stems of Scheme 
III seem to have a rising accent before -fgwa as well as in the first 
person. Thus: 

Idfgwa his own excrement 77.1 

tWgwa her own husband (despite Ul'H") 46.14; (69.16; 60.2); 
128.22 

Nouns with characteristic -i- prefer the parallel form in -d'-x^dagm 
to that in -i'-fgwa. Thus: 

lm^hini^xd(igwa his own arm, rather than hu^hiniH^ffwa, despite 
hu^hiniYJc^ my arm 
The limitation of each of the two schemes to certain definite pho- 
netically determined groups of noims (though some probably merely 
apparent contradictions, such as ga'l-H'ek* my bow and d^alA'lc 

X -CV always requires preceding rising or raised accent. As gal- bow seems to be inseparably cooneeted 
with a foiling accent (very likely because of the catch in its absolute form), it is, after all, probably a phooetio 
leasaa that causes it to follow Scheme n rather than in. 
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£T FOBEHEADy occut), together with the evident if not entirely sym- 
netrical parallelism between the snflBxes of both, make it practi- 
jaUy certain that they are differentiated, owing to phonetic ca\ises, 
rom a single scheme. The -a- of -da (-dagwa) and -daba^n (as con- 
arasted with -f and -H^han) may be inoi^anic in origin, and intended 
K) support phonetically difficult consonant combinations: 

g'Wxda his wife (from *gU3hf) 13.2; 43.16; 49.6, like v-ldsga^ touch 
it (from stem lasg-) 

fhe -e-, however, of -deV 32.6 and -<ie* 31.1; 69.3 can not be th\is 
explained. It is not improbable that part of the endings of Scheme 
ni are due to a loss of an originally present vowel, so that the 
[)rimary scheme of pronominal suffixes may have been something like : 

Singular: First person, -d-eV; second person, -d-^; third person, -V. 
Reflexive : Third person, -t^-gwa. Plural : First person, -dra'm; second 
;)erson, -f-ba^n. 

It can hardly be entirely accidental that all the suffixes are char- 
icterized by a dental stop; perhaps an amalgamation has taken place 
between the original pronominal elements and an old, formerly 
dgnificant nominal element -d-. 

§ 93. POSSESSIVES WITH PBE-POSmVES 

As examples of possessive affixes attached to noims with pre- 
positives and to local elements may be taken daJc^- over, won^ to, 
haw^nr- UNDER, and JtOr-HH- in hand. 



Singular: 










First person .... 


da1c*di over me 


imu2?tome 


hawandi under me 


ha^ludi in my hand 


Second person . . . 


ddk'dcfi 


wada'i 


hawanda'* 


haH'Uda^ 


Third person . . . 


da'k'ddada 


wa'ada 


hawa'Tida 


haH'Uda 


Plural: 










First person .... 


darda'm 


wada'm 


hawanda'm 


hanuda'm 


Second person . . . 


daTdabafi 


w&'ofeban 


hawa'n^t*ban 


jM'Vm'ban 


Angular reflexive: 










Third person . . . 


da'Vdagwa 


wa'fgwa 


hawa'fU'gwa 


haaVHt^gtoa 


Plural reflexive: 










Third person . , . 


da'lCdagwan 


wa'tgwan 


hawa'ntgwan 


hal'iWgwan 



The apparently double ending -dd^da of the third person of dak'- 
is not entirely isolated (cf . TbCM/e^a'x-dd^da in their time op return- 
ing; Tief^-dd^da beyond him), but can not be explained. The use of 

* It Is possible that this war is etymologically identical with the verbal prefix war togetheb. The forms 
9f war given above are regularly used when reference is had to persons, the postposition ga^aH behig 
employed in connection with things: w&^ada ginV^V he went to him (56.11); 148.6; rom ga^aH ginV'k' 

fa WENT TO THE MOUNTAIN (43.6). 
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-dagwa and -ddba^n on the one hand, and of -fgwa and -H^han on the 
other, is determined by the same phonetic conditions as diflferentiate 
Schemes II and III. A third personal plural in -fan (apparently =-d- 
+ -han) is also foimd: de'H'an in front of them 190.13 (but d^'ffo 
BEFORE HIM 69.14); xd^'S'ogtvl'H'an between them (see below, p. 
240) ; wd^H'an to them 160.15. A form in -xa seems also to occur 
with third personal plural signification: wa'xa U'limf^ts'Ianx he got 
ANGRY AT THEM; diJiaUxa after them, behind their backs 132.13. 
The number of local elements that directly take on possessive suf- 
fijxes seems fairly considerable, and includes both such as are body- 
part and local prefixes in the verb (e. g., (Zofc'-) and such as are used 
in the verb only as local prefixes (e, g., tlx^-, dalr) ; a few seem not to 
be foimd as verbal prefixes. Not all adverbially used verbal pre- 
fixes, however, can be inflected in the manner of daJc'dS and wad^ (e. g., 
no *hads can be formed from hor-) . A number of body-part and local 
stems take on a noim-characteristic: 

Jhavyarv' imder (from lichVr) 
xd^-ham^S^ about my waist (from xd^-) 
The local elements that have been found capable of being followed 
by pronominal affixes are: 

dak'd^ over me (56.9; 110.18); 186.4, 6 

wads to me (56.15; 60.1; 63.14; 88.13; 150.18; 194.1) 

xd^JiamdS about my waist 

gwelda^ under it 190.17 

gwe^nda (in Gwenda yyfsd^ = being at its nape, i. e., east of it) 

dlf^da close in back of him, at his anus 138.2 

dtmZg behind me (?== verb-prefix (Zi*- anus, behind + noun-char- 
acteristic -n-) (86.9; 138.3; 170.1) 

Tmwands imder me (71.1, 6, 12) 

gdds in front of me, for (in behalf of) me 

deds in front of me (59.14; 124.20) 

Tid^yadB aroimd me 

Jie'^^da/^da beyond him 148.9 

Tva'nda across, through it 

da'lVgwan among themselves 98.2 

gwen-JiOr-udS at my nape; gwen-Jiailfgwa in back of his own neck 
75.2 

dir-hor-uds after I went away, behind my back (132.10; 186.8; 
192.4) 

1 It is only the different schemes of personal endings that, at least in part, keep distinct the noun 
BACK and the local element iSflham- on back, about waist: xataha'm his back, but xSaha^mda on 
BACK, AT ms waist; xafllia'mdam oub backs and on oub backs. 
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dl^^-a'lda over his eyes, on his forehead (172.3) 
no'tsladam neighboring us (== stem nots!- next door + noun- 
characteristic -a-) (98.13) 

When used as local pre-positives with nouns, these local stems drop 
deir characteristic affixes, and thus appear in the same form in which 
hey are found in the verb (e. g., xd^-gwelcU between my legs), 
xcept that Ao-u- under as pre-positive adds an -a-: Jtawa- (e. g., 
awor-sald^ under my feet). The various pre-positives found pre- 
xed to nouns with possessive sufl&xes are: 

JhOr- in 

Jbawa- under 

dafc'- over 

d^'- above 

dd^' alongside 

oZ- to, at 

de-, dor in front of 

xd*- between, in middle of 

gwen- at nape, east of 

dl^' at rear end, west of 

ddl' away from 

Jian/- across (?) 

gel' facing 

gwel- under, down from 

rhe noim itself, as has already been seen, appears with its charac- 
eristic. fga earth, however, perhaps for some unknown phonetic 
eason, does not retain its characteristic -u- before the possessive 
ufiixes (Jid-fgdU m the country 33.7, but TiOr-Vgd^d^ in my country 
l94.4) Examples of forms of the type TiaHvM in my hand are : 

JiOr-dl'fgwa in back of him, in his anus (incorporated dl^-) 94.11 
dd^-yawdds * aside 'from me Oiterally, alongside my ribs) 
ddk''8'dlds on top of my feet 198.6; (cf. 44.8) 
Ttawar-luHids under my throat 
daV'8'inV*da over his nose 144.11 

al-guxwida^m woV we have enough of it (literally, to-our-hearts 
. it-has-arrived) 128:1 
fca^a;iZidg in my house (64.2; 88.18; 120.14) 
JiOr^e^waxdi in my returning (= when I return) (124.15) 
dirdelga'nfgwa behind himself, at his own anus (72.10) 
cH-wd^dVfgwan at one another (literally, to each other's bodies; 
tm«d-i-body) (96.22; 146.2; 190.19) 

^ hiao dal-yawadi JiSSDV. fbom me (with verb of throwing) (—literally, awat from mt bibs). 
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Jid-sa'lda (thinking) of her Qiterally, in her footsteps) 142.13 

dl^-dands over my ear 

dl^'ts'Ideids over my eyes 

Jia-dedB in my mouth (170,2; 182.17) 

gwen-hoJc'dandS at my nape 

xd^'sinids resting on my nose Oike spectacles) 

gwd-^waPdidS down from my body 198.4 

Several such forms with apparently simple local signification contain 
after the pre-positive a noim stem not otherwise foxmd: 

xd^-s'ogvnda'm between us 

hon^winid^ inside of me (73.1; 92.17) 

di-ho^hmd^ at my side 

da^oldids close to me (124.9) (cf. adverb da^oH near by 102.6) 

Such a non-independent noim is probably also horVr in fftven-luiru^ 
and di-lhCHW-y both of which were listed above as simple local elements 

Instances also occur, though far less frequently, of pre-positived 
with two nouns or noim and adjective; the first noun generalM 
stands in a genitive relation to the second (cf., § 88, the order ii 
juxtaposed nouns), while the second noun is followed by the thiri 
personal possessive -da. Such are: | 

gwen-fgd^'ho'¥ dan-da at nape of earth's neck (= east) 79.6; 
102.4 

dl-VgaP'-yu'Tdumd^-da at rear of earth's tail (= west) 146.1; 198.^ 

Tho-fgd^-yawd'^-da in earth's rib (= north) (cf. 194.9) 

dd^-xir-U' le¥t8' !igV^-da alongside water's backbone (— not far 
from shore) 

xd^-xi-ts' !e¥t8' !igl'*da in middle of water's backbone (= equally 
distant from either shore) 112.4 

Ha-ydH-hd'ls-da^ in its long (i. e., tall) (bdls) pines (yfiZ) (= place- 
name) 114.9 

Dl-p!ol-ts!i'l-da over (dl^ its red (fslU) bed (p!ol ditch) 
( = Jump-oflf Joe creek) 

Alrdan-Tc!olo'i-da^ to its rock {dxC'n) basket (JclolM) ( = name of 
moimtain) 

Rather difficult of explanation is de-de-wUl^^-da door, at door o^ 

HOUSE 63.11; 77.15; 176.6, which is perhaps to be literally rendered 

IN FRONT OF (first de-) HOUSE (wUi) ITS (rda) mouth (second de-) 

(i. e., IN FRONT OF doorway). The difficulty with this explanation 

is that it necessitates the interpretation of the second noun as a 

genitive in relation to the first. 



1 Observe falling accent despite rising accent (6ew«, klolol) of independent noon, -do with pre-positiT«. 
whether with Intervening noun or noun and adjective, consistently demands a falling accent befora It 
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5. Local I'hrases (§§ 94r-96) 

§ 04. GENERAL BEMABES 

Local phrases without possessive pronouns (i. e., of the type in the 
ousE, AGBOSS THE biveb) may be constructed in three ways. 
A local element with third personal possessive suflSx may be used 
) define the position, the noim itself appearing in its absolute form 
\ an appositive of the incorporated pronominal suffix: 

da'n gwdda"" rock imder-it (i. e., under the rock) 

da'n Jianda through the rock 

dan Jia/^yd^da around the rock 

dan da^oldl'*da near the rock 

dan geflda in front of the rock 

dan di'nda behind^ the rock 

here is observable here, as also in the method nearly always employed 
) express the objective and genitive relations, the strong tendency 
laracteristic of Takelma and other American languages to make the 
Brsonal pronominal affixes serve a purely formal purpose as substi- 
ites for syntactic and local cases. 

The second and perhaps somewhat more common method used to 
uild up a local phrase is to prefix to the noxm a pre-positive, the 
3un itself appearing in the form it assumes before the addition of 
le normal pronominal suflSxes (Schemes II and III). Thus some of 
le preceding local phrases might have been expressed as: 

gw^rdana^ under the rock 

havrdand^ through the rock 

Twf^yordcma'' aroimd the rock 
. gd-dana^ in front of the rock 

dl^-dana"" behind the rock 
hese forms have at first blush the appearance of prepositions fol- 
►wed by a local case of the noim, but we have already seen this 
q)lanation to be inadmissible. 

A third and very frequent form of local phrase is the absolute 
oun followed by a postposition. The chief diflference between 
lis and the preceding method is the very considerable amount 
F individual freedom that the postposition possesses as contrasted 
ith the rigidly incorporated pre-positive. The majority of the 
ostpositions consist of a pre-positive preceded by the general 
emonstrative gd- that, da'n gadxi'V over the bock is thus really 
) be analyzed as book that-over, an appositional type of local 
3045**— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 16 ^ § 94 
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phrase closely akin in spirit to that first mentioned: dan da'¥da^S^ 

ROCK OVER-IT. daV-daTho^, according to the second method, is ala 

possible. 

§ 05. PBli-POSITIVES 

The pre-positives employed before 'nouns without possessive suj 
fixes are identical with those already enumerated (§ 94) as occurrin 
with nouns with possessives, except that Tw/wor under seems to t 
replaced by gwel^. It is doubtful also if Tie^- beyond (also liai 
ACROSS ?) can occur with noims followed by possessive aflSxei 
Examples of pre-positives in local phrases are: 

han-gdd^m across the river 

harirvxixga^n across the creek 

han-pHya'' across the fire 168.19 

Tia'-waxga'n in the creek 

Jia-xiya^ in the water 58.6; 60.3; 61.11; 63.16 

JiOrhinV in the middle 176.15 (cf. de-hVn first, last 150.15) 

Jui^pioh^ in the ditch 

Jva-gwaHa'm in the road 62.6; 158.19 

Jia-S'ugwan in the basket (cf. 124.18) 

xa^'S'd^ma'l halfway up the mountain 

xd^-gulma^n among oaks 

xd^'Xo iyaf^) (right) among firs (cf. 94.17) 

gwel'xi'ya imder water 156.19 

gwel'fgdu down to the ground 176.8 

dd^'tsld^a^n by the ocean 59.16 

dd^'fgdU alongside the field 

gwen-fgdU east of the field 55.4; 56.4 

gwen-waxga^n east along the creek 

Gwen-p'unk' place-name ( = east of rotten [p'u^n]) 114.14 

de-will in front of the house ( = out of doors) 70.4 

daV-8'd^ma^l on top of the mountain 188.15 

(iafc'-t(;iZi; over the house 59.2; 140.5 

dak'-pHyd^ over the fire 24.6, 7 

The^^'8'd'^ma'l beyond the mountain 124.2; 196.13 

al'8'd''ma'l at, to the moimtain 136.22; 152.8; 192.5, 7, 8 

Jid^^yopHya^ on both sides of the fire 176.12 

Tid'^yd-s'd^hna^l on both sides of the mountain 152.2 

dirfgdU west of the field 55.3 

dirwaxga^n some distance west along the creek 

di-8'd^hnaH at foot ([ ? ] =in rear) of the mountain 

Dl*^'dala^m place-name ( = over the rock [ ? ]) 

Gel-yalV place-name ( = abreast of pines) 112.13 

^ Perhaps really DV-daia^m wzafi or the bock (?). 

§ 96 
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i few cases of compound pre-positives occur: 

Jia^gwd-pliya^ under the ashes Oiterally, in-under-the-fire) 

118.4 
TiOr^wel-xiya^ at bottom of the water 60.12, 14 
TiOr^gwel'fgef^mfgam down in dark places 196.7 

An example of a pre-positive with a noun ending in pre-pronominal 
•X is aflForded by hordd^nx molhiH' in-eab bed 14.4; 15.13; 88.2 
[alongside of dd^molhiY bed-eared 15.12; 86.6). It is somewhat 
loubtful, because of a paucity of illustrative material, whether local 
phrases with final pre-pronominal -x can be freely used. 

i 96. POSTPOSITIONS 

Not all pre-positives can be suffixed to the demonstrative gcu- to 
form postpositions; e. g., no ^gdha", "^gdha^n, *gagwe^l are foimd in 
Fakelma. Very few other words (adverbs) are foimd in which what 
ire normally pre-positives occupy the second place: me'^al towabd 
rais DiBEOTiON 58.9; ye'VdaL in the bbush 71.3. Instead of -Aa in, 
-naV is used, an element that seems restricted to the postposition 
jana'^u in. The yo-postpositions that have been found are: 

gada^F on 48.15; 49.1 

gidl* (= gordl^) on, over 49.12 

gidl'^ {^gordi^') in back 

jranaV in 47.2; 61.13; 64.4; 110.9 

gada^l among 94.12 

ga^a^l to, for, at, from 43.6; 44.4; 55.6; 58.11 

gadd^ by, along 60.1 

gaxd*^ between 

gede in front (?) 28.8, 9 

and possibly: 

gasaZ in adverb gaaa'lhi quickly 28.10; 29.14; 160.1 

Examples of their use are: 

wi'li gada'V on top of the house 14.9; 15.5 

da'n gada^y on the rock 

t^gaP' gidl upon the land 49.12 

p/t' gadal, in between the fire 94.12 

da'n gada^l among rocks 

da'n gadd alongside the rocks (cf. 60.1) 

wuHTuirnrlioidigwia gadd^ ginV^¥ he went right by where there 

was round-dancing Giterally, menstruation-dancing-with by 

he-went) 106.13 
el garva^u in the canoe 96.24; 112.3 

S 96 
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dola' gand^u in the old tree 24.1 

worivn'H^a'ga^a^l to the female 15.14 

ga' ga'al for that reason 50.2; 124.6; 146.20, 21; 188.6; 194.11 

hixal wiHrwivi^^ ga^al ya'^ he goes every month Giterally, month 

different-every at he-goes) 
da'n gaxd^ between the rocks 
dm gede" right at the falls 33.13 
Yu¥ya'¥wa gr^de* right by Yuk'ya'k'wa 188.17 

Postpositions may be freely used with noims provided with a pos- 
sessive suflSx; e. g., da'f¥ gada'¥ on btt tongue; wiLl'* gana\ in 
HIS HOUSE, cf. 194.7. There is no ascertainable difference in significa- 
tion between such phrases and the corresponding pre-positive fonns, 
dak'-eldds and TwrwUl'^da. Sometimes a postposition takes in a 
group of words, in which case it may be encUtically appended to the 
first: 

JcHyl'x gan^au horigina'xdd^ smoke in its- going- out ( = [hole] in 
which smoke is to go out) 176.7 

Although local phrases involving a postposition are always pro- 
nounced as one phonetic unit, and the postpositions have become, 
psychologically speaking, so obscured in etymology as to allow of 
their being preceded by the demonstrative with which they are them- 
selves compounded (cf. ga ga^a^l above), they have enough individu- 
ality to render them capable of being used quasi-adverbially without 
a preceding noun: 

gada'¥ s'u^willfe' I sat on him 

gadaF ts!aP'¥ts!a'¥de^ I step on top of it (148.17) 

gidl^ galxgwa thereon eating (= table) 

gidl'^'Tii closer and closer (Uterally, right in back) 

gadd^ yeweyd'V'' he got even with him (literally, alongside he- 

retumed-having-him) 17.5 
mat yaxa ahaH dul gede^ salmon-spear-shaft only in-house, spea^ 

point thereby 28.7, 9 
gl* gana^u I am inside 
ga'nau naga'^^ wiliYlc' he went through my house Giterally, in 

he-did my-house[for naga'^^ see § 69]) cf. 78.5 

Other postpositions than those compounded with go- are: 

da^o^l near (cf. da^ol- as pre-positive in da^oUidB near me): 

wiWfIc* da^oH near my house 
wa with (also as incorporated instrumental wo-, § 38) 25.5; 47.5 

1 Yuk'ya^k'wa gada wsa said to be preferable, whence it seems possible that gede is not jeally equivaknt 
to ga THAT + de-jN front, but is palatalized as adverb (see below, i 104) from gadOa, 

§ 96 
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ha-HnV^ in the middle: wili Jta'-binV^ in the middle of the house; 

Jid-be^'binV' noon Giterally, in-sun [ = day]-middle) 126.21; 

186.8 
-di^8 away: eme^'dis away from here; dedewUl'*dadi^s (? outside of) 

the door 176.6 

It is peculiar that moimtain-names generally have a prefix aZ- and 
i sufl&x -die: 

al-dauyd'^Vwordis (cf. dauyaf^V^ supernatural helper) 172.1 

oJrwila'mQMrdis 

dl'SawSnfa-dis 

That both oZ- and -dis are felt not to be integral parts of these 
nountain-names is shown by such forms as Jie^^^wila'mxa beyond 
Uwila'mxadis 196.14 and al-dauya/^V". In all probability they are 
tO be explained as local phrases, at, to (oZ-) . . . distant (-di«), 
lescriptive of some natural peculiarity or resident supernatural 
)eing. 

Differing appeirently from other postpositions in that it requires 
;he preceding noxm to appear in its pre-pronominal form (i. e., with 
inal -ic if it is provided with it in Scheme II forms) is wa'¥i^ with- 
)UT, which would thus seem to occupy a position intermediate 
)etween the other postpositions and the pre-positives. Examples are : 

ts'ield wa'Vi^ without eyes 26.14; 27.6 
ddgax wa'Vi^ without head 
yuJcIalx wa'¥i^ without teeth 57.4 
nixa wa'Jc'i^ motherless 

As shown by the last example, terms of relationship whose third 
)ersonal possessive suflftx is -xa (-a) use the third personal form as 
he equivalent of the pre-pronominal form of other noims (cf . also 
i 108, 6), a fact that casts a doubt on the strictly personal character 
)f the -xa suffix. No third personal idea is possible, e. g., in maxa 
oa'Vi^ eU^e^ i am fatherless. waVi^ is imdoubtedly related to vxi 
wvm ; the -Xr'i* may be identical with the conditional particle (see § 7 1 ) . 

On the border-line between loosely used preposition and inde- 
>endent adverb are nogwa^ below, down kiver from (? =nd^ down 
iiVEB + demonstrative ga that) : nogwa will below the house 
r6.7; and Tdnwa' above, up river from (cf. Mnd^u up river) : TiV nwa 
Dill above the house 77.1. 

» Properly speaking, haMni^ is a pre-positive phrase from noun-stem bin- (cf. deA)in pibst, last, and 
7] bUgan-x- bbea9T[ 7 = middle part of body-f^ont]) with characteristio -i*. be«-bin- sun's middle is 
ompounded like, e. g., t'^do- boTt'dati' eabth's neck above (§ 93). 

§ 96 
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6. PosUnominal Elements (§§ 97^102) 

§ 07. GENEKAIi KSMABKS 

Under the head of post-nominal elements are included a small 
group of suffixes which, though altogether without the distinct indi- 
viduality characteristic of local postpositions, are appended to the 
fully formed noun, pronoim, or adjective, in some cases also adverb, 
serving in one way or another to limit or extend the range of appli- 
cation of one of these denominating or quaUfying terms. The line 
of demarcation between these post-nominal elements and the more 
freely movable modal particles discussed below (§114) is not very 
easy to draw; the most convenient criterion of classification is the 
inability of what we have termed post-nominal elements to attach 
themselves to verb-forms. 

§ 08. EXCLUSIVE -fa 

The suffix 'fa is freely appended to noims and adjectives, less fre- 
quently to pronoims, in order to specify which one out of a number 
is meant; the implication is always that the particular person, object, 
or quality mentioned is selected out of a number of alternative and 
mutually exclusive possibilities. When used with adjectives -fa has 
sometimes the appearance of forming the comparative or superlative; 
6. g^aga (1) tlos-b'Ha (2) this (1) is smaller (2), but such an inter- 
pretation hardly hits the truth of the matter. The sentence just 
quoted really signifies this is small (not large like that). Asa 
matter of fact, -fa is rather idiomatic in its use, and not susceptible 
of adequate translation into English, the closest rendering being 
generally a dwelling of the voice on the corresponding English word. 
The following examples illustrate its range of usage: 

JiapxitH'H'sk child male (not female) (i. e., boy) 14.1; 156.8 

wa-ivn'H'a ga^al yewe'*^ the-woman to he-turned (i. e., he now 
proceeded to look at the woman, after having examined her 
husband) 15.14 

mdha'iVa, a'nl^ gvn na^naga'*' the-big (brother) not in-any-way 
he-did (i. e., the older brother did nothing at all, while his 
younger brother got into trouble) 23.6; (58.3) 

dga wcLxaVsL xehe'^n this his-yoimger-brother did-it (not he him- 
self) 

Jdwa'lVsL younger one 24.1; 58.6 

§§ 97-98 
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d'fc'da dnVsk gl^-s'i^ I'UsIaV ei^V he {ok") (is) handsome (du) 

I-but ugly I-am 
il's'i naxdeV al'tsH'lVh^ give-me my-pipe red-one (unplying 

others of different color) 
waga'Vsk^ di which one? 
dga tlos'o'H'B, I'daga yaxa mdha'iVa, this (is) small, that but 

large (cf 128.7) 
l^ddga so** maha'iVa, that-one (is) altogether-big (=«that one 

is biggest) 

t seems that, wherever possible, -t'a keeps its f intact. To prevent 
ts becoming -da (as in af¥da above) an inorganic a seems to be 
kdded in: 

Tcivlsa'VtC^ soft 57.9 (cf. i.'u^te worm; more probably directly from 
TcluhaH' 130.22) 

§ 99. PLTJBAL {-Van, -hm -k/an) 

As a rule, it is not considered necessary in Takelma to specify the 
lingularity or plurality of an object, the context generally serving to 
•emove the resulting ambiguity. In this respect Takelma resembles 
nany other American languages. The element -(a)n, however, is 
lot infrequently employed to form a plural, but this plural is of 
•ather indefinite application when the noim is supplied with a third 
[)ersonal possessive suffix (compare what was said above, § 91, in 
regard to -gwan). The fact that the plurality implied by the suffix 
nay have reference to either the object possessed or to the possessor 
>r to both (e. g., leya'Tihan his daughters or their daughter, 
rHEiR daughters) makes it very probable that we are here dealing, 
not with the simple idea of plurality, but rather with that of reci- 
procity. It is probably not accidental that the plural -(a)n agrees 
phonetically with the reciprocal element -an- found in the verb. In 
ao case is the plural suffix necessary in order to give a word its full 
jyntactic form; it is always appended to the absolute noim or to the 
aoun with its full complement of characteristic and pronominal affix. 

The simple form -(a)n of the suflSx appears only in the third per- 
gonal reflexive possessive -gwa-n (see § 91) and, apparently, the third 
personal possessive -fan of pre-positive local phrases (see p. 238). 
^any absolute nouns ending in a vowel, or in Z, m, or n, also nouns 
with personal affixes (including pre-positives with possessive suffixes) 
Dther than that of the third person, take the form -Jian of the plural 

§ 99 
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suflSx; the -Jv- may be a phonetically conditioned rather than mor- 
phologically significant element. Examples are: 

Noun 

slnsan decrepit old woman 



ts'li^xi dog 
ya'pia person 176.1, 12 
ei; canoe 13.5; 112.8,5 
wiklu^ya^m my friend 
wits' !al my nephew 22.1 
hoH'hidifF my orphan child 
no'tstad^ neighboring to me 
Und^ O mother! 186.14 



Plural 

stTisanhan 

te*/ixi'han 

ya'pla'h.hJi 32.4 

eThan 

t^ir/u^yft'mhan 

wits- !al\iBJi 23.8, 10; 150.4 

nd'fe/ade^han 

AinJ^han O mothers! 76.10, 13 



A large number of chiefly personal words and all nouns provided 
with a possessive suffix of the third person take -fan as the plural 
suffix; the -Van of local adverbs or nouns with pre-positives has 
been explained as composed of the third personal suffix -V and the 
pluralizing element -Ivan: no'tsIdH^anms neighbors. In some cases, 
as in vxJrwVH^an giels 55.16; 106.17, -t^an may be explained as 
composed of the exclusive -t^a discussed above and the plural -ti. 
The fact, however, that -Van may itself be appended both to this 
exclusive -fa and to the full third personal form of noims not pro- 
vided with a pre-positive makes it evident that the -t^Or- of the plural 
suffix 't^an is an element distinct from either the exclusive -fa or 
third personal -^\ -t'dH^a-n is perhaps etymologically as well as 
phonetically parallel to the unexplained -da/^da of da'Vdd^da oveb 
HIM (see §93). Examples of -fan are: 



Noun 

Zom</t'* old man 112.3, 9; 114.10; 

126.19 
mologo^l old woman 168.11; 

170.10 
wa-ivn'^ girl 124.5, 10 

d'i'Tvi' just they (cf . 49. 1 1 ; 138.1 1) 
ts' Hxx-maJiaH horse 
Wsl'^ his plaything 110.6, 11 
md'H^d^ his son-in-law 

tlda" louse (116.3,6) 

Jiapxi-tn'H'a'' boy 14.6; 156.8, 10 
fdapld'hr^jonth 132.13; 190.2 
wdla^u young 

wo'^ndT'^ old 57.1; 168.2 



Plural 
lomtH^^VBIL 

mologo'lVsji 

wa-ivn'H'sm 55.16; 60.2; 

106.17 
d'it*an they 
t8\fixi^nuiJia'iVQ,n 
Zo«st:'<t'an 
mo'^'^'a^t'an their sister's 

husband^ 150.22; 152.4, 9 

hapd-ill'H'dH^Ji 160.14 
dapId'la-^Vaji 132.12 
hala^ut^em 
wd^^nd'F^deiTL 



1 moV' seems to indicate not only the daughter's husband, but also, in perhaps a looser sense, the lete- 
tives gained by marriage of the sister. 
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The plural form -Jcian is appended to nouns in -td'p'a and to the 
ihird personal -a5a(-a) of terms of relationship. As -fc/-* is appended 
to nouns in -Id'p^a also before the characteristic -i- followed by a 
possessive snflSx, it is clear that -Jdan is a compound suflSx consisting 
Df an imexplained -Ar/- and the plural element -(a)7i. Examples of 
-lc!an are : 

Ul^la'p'aklenimen 128.11; 130.1, 7, 25; 132.17 

Va^ld^p'oklem women 184.13 

mologold'p' aklsiji old women 57.14; 128.3, 10 (also mologo'Wan) 

o'pxaklan her elder brothers 124.16, 20; 134.8; 138.7 

Ar*a6a'xak!an his, their sons 132.10; 156.14 

ma'xaklan their father 130.19, 21; 132.12 

fawaxoMdiXi their yoimger sister 148.5 

i.'a'saklan their maternal grandmother 154.13; 156.8, 15, 18, 21 

§ 100. DUAL -dil 
The suffix -diHrdi'l) is appended to a noun or pronoun to indicate 
the duality of its occurrence, or to restrict its naturally indefinite or 
plural application to two. It is not a true dual in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but indicates rather that the person or object indicated 
by the noun to which it is suffixed is accompanied by another person 
or object of the same kind, or by a person or object mentioned before 
or after; in the latter case it is equivalent to and connecting two 
denominating terms. Examples illustrating its use are: 

gro*mdi^l we two (restricted from go^^ we) 

jradil go'*^ iMmxifiigam we two, that one and I, will wrestle 

(literally, that-one-and-another [namely, I] we we-shall- 

wrestle) 30.5 
sgi^sidVl two coyotes Giterally, coyote-and-another [coyote]) 
wdxadi^l two brothers Git., [he] and his younger brother) 26.12 
sgisi m'a:adi^ Coyote and his mother 54.2 

The element -dl2 doubtless occurs as an adjective stem meaning 
ALL, EVERY, in oM'U ALL 134.4 (often heard also as aldl 47.9; 110.16; 
188.1); TiadedlWa everywhere 43.6; 92.29; and Jia/fga^dllfa in 

EVERY LAND 122.20. 

§ 101. 'Wi^^ every 

This element is freely appended to noims, adjectives, and adverbs, 
but has no independent existence of its own. Examples are: 

Je'wi'^ every day (literally, every sun) 42.1; 158.17 
xv/^nwi^ every night {xvf^n, xvf^ne^ night, at night) 

1 It was found extremely difficult, despite repeated trials, for some reason or other, to decide as to whether 
•k/- or •9- was pronounced. -Jtli- and -fc/an may thus be really -ifir and -gan, 
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hixal wiHnwV^ la-i-wiW^ month comes after month Oiterally, 

moon different-each out-goes) 
gwel-^wdVwiwi^ every morning {gwel-^alcwi^ morning 44.1) 
da-Tio^xam!^ every evening 
Tia-he'^-lnniwV^ every noon 

FaiwV^ everything, something (iV, Vai- what, thing) 180.5, 6 
ada'fwi^ everywhere, to each 30.12; 74.2; 120.13 

As illustrated by ¥aiwV^, the primary meaning of -wi^ is not so 
much EVERY as that it refers the preceding noun or adverb to a 
series. It thus conveys the idea of some in: 

daZ*wi'* sometimes, in regard to some 57.12 
xa^newV^ sometimes 132.25 

With pronoims it means too, as well as others: 

gr^Vi'* I too 
ma^wi'^ you too 58.5 

Like -dUj -wi^ may be explained as a stereotyped adjectival stem 

that has developed into a quasi-formal element. This seems to be 

indicated by the derivative wiH^n every, different 49.1; 160.20; 

188.12. 

§ 102. DBICJTIC -«a^ 

It is quite likely that the deictic -®a^ is etymologically identical 
with the demonstrative stem a- this, though no other case has been 
found in which this stem follows the main noun or other word it 
qualifies. It differs from the exclusive -fa in being less distinctly a 
part of the whole word and in having a considerably stronger con- 
trastive force. Unlike -fa, it may be suflSxed to adverbs as well as 
to words of a more strictly denominative character. Examples of 
its occurrence are extremely numerous, but only a very few of these 
need be given to illustrate its deictic character: 

ma^Sk" you ([I am J but you ) 26.3; 56.5; (cf. 49.8, 13) 

maJia'i^B.'' big indeed 

jra^a^ ge wiW* that one's house is there (literally, that-one there 

his-house [ that house yonder belongs to that fellow Coyote, not 

to Panther, whom we are seeking]) 55.4; cf. 196.19 
ho^a^ but nowadays (so it was in former days, but now tl 

have changed) 50.1; 194.5 
ge^'hi gl*^B,^ yokJoya'^n that-far I-for-my-part know-it (others maj 

know more) 49.13; 154.7 
p'i^m^B,^ gayau he ate salmon (nothing else. 
§ 102 
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m. The Pronoun (§§ 108-106) 
§ 103* Independent Personal Fronouns 

The independent personal pronouns of Takelma, differing in this 
espect from what is found to be true of most American languages, 
how not the slightest etymological relationship to any of the various 
ffonominal series found incorporated in noim and verb, except in so 
ar as the second person plural is formed from the second person sin- 
^ar by the addition of the element -p* that we have foimd to be 
haracteristic of every second person plural in the language. The 
orms, which may be used both as subjects and objects, are as 
ollows: 

Singular: First person, g% 56.10; 122.8; second person, Tna" (ma^) 
16.7; 98.8; third person, d¥ 27.5; 156.12. Plural: First person, 
fo"m 30.5; 150.16; second person, mdp*; third person di 49.11; 
Hamana' 27.10; 56.1 

Of the two third personal plural pronouns, di is foimd most fre- 
[uently used with post-positive elements; e. g., dyd'^ just they 
= di yd'^) 160.6; d'^ya" they (= ai-V) 49.11. When unaccom- 
)anied by one of these, it is generally pluralized: d^ifan (see §99). 
[he second, odlamana'j despite its four syllables, has not in the 
(lightest yielded to analysis. It seems to be but little used in normal 
ipeech or narrative. 

All the pronouns may be emphasized by the addition of -m* (see 
• 101), the deictic -*a^ (see §102), or the post-positive particles j/d'** 
md enclitic -hi and -s'V (see § 114, 1, 2, 4): 

mayd^^ just you 196.2 

ma'hi you yourself 

diU^ they themselves 104.13 (cf. 152.20) 

0i8'i'' I in my turn 47.14; 188.8; (cf. 61.9) 

V. series of pronouns denoting the isolation of the person is formed 
)y the addition of -da'x or -da'^xi ( = -da^x + -M) to the forms given 
ibove: 

gl*da'^x{i) only I 

md^da''x(i) you alone 

d¥da'x{i) all by himself 61.7; 90.1; 142.20; 144.6 

gd^hnda''x{i) we alone 

mdp^da^x(i) you people alone 

dida'^x{i) they alone 138.11 

§ 103 
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The third personal pronouns are not mfrequently used with pi»- 
cedmg demonstratives: 

M/^ga (or I'daga) dFda^x that one by himself (aV used here 
apparently as a peg for the suffixed element -da^x by one's self) 
lia^afit'an and Ida^afii^an those people 

licf- and ^da-, it should be noted, are demonstrative stems that occur 
only when compounded with other elements. 

The independent possessive pronoims (rr is) mine, thine, his, 
OURS, YOURS, are expressed by the possessive forms of the substan- 
tival stem ai8'- having, belonging, property: d-is'de^Jc' rr is mine 
23.2; 154.18, 19, 20; a-is'de'' yours; a'-is'da his 23.2, 3; (156.7) 
and so on. These forms, though strictly nominal in morphology, 
have really no greater concreteness of force than the English transla- 
tions MINE, THINE, and so on. 

§ 104. Demonstrative Pronouns and Adver'bs 

Four demonstrdtive steins, used both attributively and substan- 
tively, are found: a-, ga, Idor-, and M^-. Of these only ga that 
occurs commonly as an independent word; the rest, as the first ele- 
ments of composite forms. The demonstratives as actually found 
are: 

Indefinite, jra that 60.5; 61.2; 110.4; 194.4,5 
Near first, a'ga this 44.9; 186.4; all this here 110.2; 188.20 
Near second. I'ddga that 116.22; Idall that there 55.16 
Near third. Jid'^^ga that yonder 186.5; TidHl that over there 

On has been found also as correlative to go- with the forms of 7ia(j)- 
DO, say: 

ana^ne^x like this 176.13 {gonna^ne'x that way, thus 114.17; 
122.20) 

ana^na'H' it will be as it is now cf. 152.8 (gci-na^na'H^ it will be 
that way) 

perhaps also in: 

ada't'wi^ everywhere ( = odaH * this way, hither [see § 1 12, 1] + -tri" 
every) 30.12; 74.2; 120.13 

Ida- (independently 46.5; 47.5; 192.6) seems to be itself a compound 
element, its first syllable being perhaps identifiable with i- hand. 
%da^a/iVan and M^^d^ifan, referred to above, are in eflfect the sub- 
stantive plurals of I'daga and M'^ga. hd^^- as demonstrative pro- 
noun is doubtless identical with the local hd^- yondeb, beyond, 
f oimd as a prefix in the verb. 
§ 104 
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By far the most commonly used of the demonstratives is that of 
Qdefinite reference, ga. It is used as an anaphoric pronoim to refer 
o both things and persons of either number, also to summarize a pre- 
ceding phrase or statement. Not infrequently the translation that 
>r THOSE is too definite; a word of weaker force, like rr, better 
erves the purpose. The association of I'ddga and Tiaf^ga with spa- 
dal positions corresponding to the second and third persons respec- 
ively does not seem to be at all strong, and it is perhaps more accu- 
ate to render them as that right around there and that yonder. 
)iflFering fundamentally in this respect from adjectives, demonstra- 
tive pronouns regularly precede the noun or other substantive ele- 
nent they modify: 

a'ga sgi'si this coyote 108.1 

I'daga yap!a^ that person 

ga ^aldil all that, all of those 47.12 

i. demonstrative pronoim may modify a noun that is part of a local 
)hrase: 

Ifdaga Tiers' o^maH beyond that moimtain 122.22; 124.1 

Corresponding to the four demonstrative pronoun-stems are four 
lemonstrative adverb-stems, derived from the former by a change 
)f the vowel -a- to -e-: e-, ge, ide-, and A^**-. Just as ga that was 
:oimd to be the only demonstrative freely used as an independent 
;)ronoun, so ge there, alone of the four adverbial stems, occurs outside 
)f compounds, e-, Ide-, and Jie^-, however, are never compounded 
^th ge, as are a-, Ida-, and M^^- with its pronominal correspondent 
]a; a fifth adverbial stem of demonstrative force, me* (hither as 
verbal prefix), takes its place. The actual demonstrative adverbs 
thus are: 

Indefinite, ge there 64.6; 77.9; 194.11 

Near first, eme'^heve 112.12, 13; 194.4; me*- hither 

Near second. I'deme^ right around there 46.15 

Near third. lie'^^meF yonder 31.13 

Of these, me*-, the correlative of Tie^-, can be used independently 
(^hen followed by the local -al : me'^al on this side, hitherwards 
58.9; 160.4. Ae**- away, besides frequently occurring as a verbal 
prefix, is found as a component of various adverbs: 

lie^dada'^j Tie^da'^ over there, away from here, off 46.8; 194.10 

M^ne'' then, at that time 120.2; 146.6; 162.3 

Tie'^daY on that side, toward yonder § 104 
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me*- can be used also with the adverb ge of indefinite reference pre- 
ceding; the compound, followed by dij is employed in an interrogar 
tive sense: (/eme'^di where? when? 56.10; 100.16; 190.25. The 
idea of direction in the demonstrative adverbs seems less strong 
than that of position: Tie'^me^ laxa'^m he comes from over there, 
as well as Jie'^^me^ gim/^¥ he goes over there, me^- and lie^'QM.^-)j 
however, often necessarily convey the notions of toward and awat 
FROM the speaker: me'^-yewe*^ Mf^-yewe*^ he came anb went back 

AND FORTH. 

Demonstrative adverbs may take the restrictive suflBx -doFx or 
-daha^^x (cf. -da^x with personal pronoims, §103): 
eme^da'^x 114.4, 5 



eme^daba'^x 114.14J 

§ 105. Interrogative and Indefinite Fronouns 

As independent words, the interrogative and indefinite stems occur 
with adverbs or adverbial particles, being found in their bare form 
only when incorporated. The same stems are used for both inter- 
rogative and indefinite purposes, a distinction being made between 
persons and things: 

ne¥ who? some one 86.2, 23; 108.11 
ik*ai what? something 86.5; 122.3; 128.8 

As independent adverb also perhaps: 

¥ai tliimUxi perhaps he'll strike me 23.3 
As interrogatives, these stems are always followed by the interred 
tive enclitic particle di, ¥ai always appearing as i*a- when di imme- 
diately follows: 

neT-di who? 46.15; 86.4; 142.9 
JkV-diwhat? 47.9; 60.11; 86.8 

¥a^i . . . di occ\u*s with post-positive ga^aH: 

¥a'i ga'al di^ what for? why? 71.15; 86.14; 98.8 

As indefinites, they are often followed by the composite particle 

'8'i^wa'¥di: 

ne¥'S-i^a'¥di I don't know who, somebody 22.8 
¥ai-8'i^wa'¥di I don't know what, something 96.10 

As negative indefinites, ne¥ and ¥ai are preceded by the negative 
adverb a'm^ or wede, according to the tense-mode of the verb (see 
§72): 
§ 105 
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a'n%^ne^¥ nobody 63.4; 90.8, 25 

a'm^iVi nothing 58.14; 61.6; 128.23 

we^de neV v/8'i¥ nobody will give it to me (cf. 98.10) 

we'de Vai vfs'dain do not give me anything 

W^ith the post-nominal -wi'^ every, ¥ai forms ¥aiwV^ evebything, 
w>METHiNG. No such form as ^neVwi'^, however, occurs, its place 
>eing taken by aldil, aldl all, eveeybodt. In general, it may be 
jaid that ¥ai has more of an independent substantival character 
:;han ne¥; it corresponds to the English thing in its more indefinite 
jense, e. g., fcVi gwala many things, everything 96.15; 102.11; 
108.8 

The adverbial correspondent of ¥ai is gwi how? where? 46.2; 
r8.5. In itself gwi is quite indefinite in signification and is as such 
:)ften used with the forms of naig)- do, act 47.11 ; 55.7: 

gwi'di nagalf how are you doing? (e. g., where are you going?) 
86.17; (138.25) 

ks interrogative, it is followed by di: 

ffwi'di how 'i where? 44.5; 70.6; 73.9; 190.10 

IS indefinite, by -s'i^wa'Vdi (cf. 190.4) : 

gwis'i^wa'Vdi in someway, somewhere 54.7; 96.8; 120.21 (also 
gwi'Tiap^ somewhere) 

as negative indefinite, it is preceded by a'ni^ or wede: 

a'nl^ gvn* in no way, nowhere 23.6; 62.11; 192.14 
we^de gwi naY do not go anywhere! 

ia indefinite relative is used gwCha wheresoever 140.9, 13, 15, 19. 

IV. The Adjective (§§ 106-109) 

§ 106. General MemarUs 

Adjectives can not in Takelma without further ado be classed as 
ttouns or verbs, as they have certain characteristics that mark them 
3ff more or less clearly from both; such are their distinctly adjectival 
JuflBxes and their peculiar method of forming the plural. In some 
respects they closely approach the verb, as in the fact that they are 
frequently preceded by body-part prefixes, also in the amplification 
3f the stem in the plural in ways analogous to what we have f oimd 
in the verb. They differ, however, from verbal forms in that they 
mn not be predicatively used (except that the simple form of the 
idjective may be predicatively understood for an implied third per- 
Jon), nor provided with the pronominal suflSxes peculiar to the verb; 

§ 106 
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a first or second personal relation is brought about by the use of 
appropriate forms of the copula ei- be. They agree with the noun 
and pronoun in being frequently followed by the distinctly denomi- 
native exclusive suflBx -fa (see § 98) and in the fact that, when 
forming part of a descriptive noun, they may take the personal end- 
ings peculiar to the noun: 

ts' lixi-maha^it'ek' dog-big-my (=»my horse) 
As adjectives pure and simple, however, they are never found with 
the possessive suffixes peculiar to the noun; e. g., no such form as 
"^^maha'iCeV alone ever occurs. It thus appears that the adjectire 
occupies a position midway between the noun and the verb, yet with 
characteristics peculiar to itself. The most marked syntactic feature 
of the adjective is that, imUke a quaUfying noun, it always follows 
the modified noim, even when incorporated with it (see § 93). Ex- 
amples are: 

worivnf* du girl pretty 55.7; 124.5 
ya'pla daldi^ person wild 22.14 

sgi'si dorsga'xif Coyote sharp-snouted 86.3, 20; 88.1, 11 
p'im xu^m yde'x debU'^ salmon dry burden-basket full (= burden- 
basket full of dry salmon) 75.10 

Rarely does it happen that the adjective precedes, in which case 
it is to be predicatively imderstood: 

ffwa'la yap!d^ many (were) the people 180.16 (but ya'pla gwak!' 
people many 194.10) 

Even when predicatively used, however, the adjective regularly fol- , 
lows the noun it qualifies. Other denominating words or phrases 
than adjectives are now and then used to predicate a statement or 
command: 

yvfTctalx (1) vxb'Vi^ (2), ga (3) ga^al (4) ddigia'Ui (5) gwas (6) [as 
they were] without (2) teeth (1), for (4) that (3) [reason] they 
brought them as food (5) intestines (6) 130.22 

masi'^ (1) al-na/^na'^n (2) naga-ida'^ (3) [do] you in your turn (1) 
[dive], since you said (3) " I can get close to him '' (2) 61.9 

§ 107. Adjectival JPreflxes 

Probably all the body-part prefixes and also a nimiber of the 
p\u*ely local elements are foimd as prefixes in the adjective. The 
material at hand is not large enough to enable one to follow out the 
prefixes of tho adjective as satisfactorily as those of the verb; but 

I 107 
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tiere is no reason to believe that there is any tangible difference of 

sage between the two sets. Examples of prefixes in the adjective 

re: 

- daK"". 

dak*-ma^^i big on top 

dak'-d^^'Z^s big-headed 

. dW'. 

da^-moZAiY red-eared 14.4; 15.12; 96.13 
Aa^'Tw'VwoI with holes in ear 166.13, 19 
da*-maAa^i big-cheeked 

s'in-ho'Jc'wal with holes in nose 166.13, 18 
s'in-M'sgroZ big-nosed 25.1; 27.5, 13; 28.6 
s'ui'p'i^Ps flat-nosed 

de-ts-fuguYj de-ts'!ugu'^ sharp-pointed 74.13; 126.18 

de-fiau^'f dull 

de-^winiY proceeding, reaching to 50.4 

da-sgra'xi(t') long-mouthed 15.13; 86.3; 88.1, 11 
da-s^uZi^ short 33.17 
dsi-lioTwal holed 176.7 
da-ma^^i big-holed 92.4 
dor-Hos'd'^ small-holed 

. gweti'. 

gwen-xdi'l^s slim-necked 
gwen-^'gr^^m black-necked 196.6 

. I-. 

i-fe-/o'2>'aZ sharp-clawed 14.4; 15.13; 86.3 
l-ge'wa^x crooked-handed 
I'Tcloktd^V ugly-handed 

XA^^mahaH big-waisted, wide 

xa*-xdi'Z^s slim-waisted, notched 71.15; 75.6 

dP'JdSlix conceited 
0. cH*-. 

dV-^mahaH big below, big behind 

3045*»~BuU. 40, pt 2— 12 17 § 107 
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di^'JcIa^U lean in rump 

11. gweU. 

hchgwel-hUd^m empty imdemeath, like table (cf. TiOrJM'm 

empty) 
gwelrlio'Vwal holed underneath 43, 9. 

12. ha-. 

ha-Kto^m empty Giterally, having nothing inside, cf. lUa'm 
having nothing 43.6, 8, 14) 

13. saU. 

sal-</a'i narrow 
sdX-ts' tuna^px straight 

14. al*. (Referring to colors and appearances) 
al-<>'m black 13.3; 162. 4 
al-fe'/i7red 

al-<V^'^^«* white 55.2; 188.11 

Bl'SgenUY black 92.19 

ai-gwa'si yellow 

eX't'gisa^mf green (participle of VgisV^m it gets green) 

Bl'ldiyl'x'naf blue Qiterally, smoke-doing or being) 

al'TcloTdoW ugly-faced 47.2; 60.5 

Bl'Ue^s'iY little-eyed 94.3; (94.6, 14) 

aX-fgeya^px round 

aX'fmila^px smooth 

15. han^. 

han-Aojrw^aV with hole running through 56.9, 10 
A few cases have been found of adjectives with preceding nouns in 
such form as they assume with pre-positive and possessive suffix: 

da'Tctoloi'ts'Hl red-cheeked 
gwittlvrtta^i slim-wristed 

An example of an adjective preceded by two body-part prefixes haa 
already been given Qia-gwelrbUa'm). Here both prefixes are coordi- 
nate in fimction (cf. Jia-gwelrpHyd^, § 95). In: 

QcaP'-sal-gvxi'si between-claws-yellow (myth name of Sparrow- 
Hawk) 166.2 

the two body-part prefixes are equivalent to an incorporated local 
phrase (cf. § 35, 4) 

§ 108. Adjectival Derivative Suffixes 

A considerable number of adjectives are primitive in form, i. e., 
not capable of being derived from simpler nominal or verbal stems. 
Such are: 

§ 108 
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ho's'au getting older 

mo^'i big 23.1; 74.15; 146.3 

Ims' wiped out, destroyed, used up 42.2; 140.19 

dll good, beautiful 55.7; 58.7; 124.4; 146.6 

ril hot 57.15; 186.25 

p'u'n rotten 140.21 

yo'fi alive ([?] yoY being + enclitic -hi) (128.16) 

ind many others. A very large number, however, are provided with 
lerivative suffixes, some of which are characteristic of adjectives 
)er se,^ while others serve to convert nouns and pre-positive phrases 
Qto adjectives. Some adjectival steins seem capable of being used 
dther with or without a suffix (cf . dorsga'xi and de-ts'IiigiiH' above, 
il07): 

TodhaH and mdhaHV big 
oL-gwa'si and al-gwa'sit' yellow 

I. '(i)t\ Probably the most characteristic of all adjectival suffixes 
is -(i)t\ all "t" participles (see § 76) properly belonging here. 
Non-participial examples are: 

al-gwa'siV yellow 

aZ-sgenhi^V black 92.19 

oL-tte^siX little-eyed 94.3 

(?) ^a'nt\half ([?] cf. han- through) 146.22; 154.9; 192.7 

</oTt' one-homed 46.7; 47.7; 49.3. 

da/'^molhiX red-eared 14.4; 15.12; 88.2; 96.13 

de-ts' lugii'V sharp-pointed 126.18 

TcIulsaX soft (food) (cf. Tclu'ls worm) 130.22 

plala'Vwa^goyd^H' eWe^ I am story-doctor (cf. goyo"" shaman) 

I. 'dl. Examples of adjectives with this suffix are: 

^-fe'/o'2>*al sharp-clawed 14.4; 86.3 (cf.d6-fe7%u^<' sharp-pointed; 

for-/-: -gr-cf. § 42, 1,6) 
tn'ViX thin 

(?) (feAal five ([ ?] = being in front 2) 150.19, 20 ; 182.21 
s'ijir-TioTwdX with holes in nose 166.13, 18; (56.9; 166.19; 176.7) 
«-iri-MVgral big-nosed 25.1; 27.5, 13; 28.6 
M'^'al flat 

mVxdl how much, how many (used interrogatively and relatively) 
100.8; 182.13 

mvX9L'\ha numerous, in great numbers 92.28; 94.1 

> A few adjectives In -am (» -an) are distinctly nominal in appearance; hila>m havino nothino; TAla^m 
ICK (but also as noun, dead pebson, ghost). It hardly seems possible to separate these from nouns like 
tela>m boabd; t8-!ela>m hail. 

* Ct American Anthropologist, n. s., vol. 9, p. 266. 

§ 108 
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3. 'di. A few adjectives have been found with this suffixed element: 

Aap^diMittle 192.6; AdVdi 24.12; 60.15; 61.5 (cf. Ja«pzi' child 

128.16) 
yafia dcHdj^ wild man (cf. daZ- in the brush) 22.14 
flrama'xdiraw 94.3, 6; 144.5; 182.4 
' ^ireZdi' finished (cf . yireZ- leg) 34.1; 79.8; 94.18 

4. "tst" (r*8). In a small number of adjectives this element is doubt- 

less to be considered a suffix: 

Vlta\a¥'^ bad, ugly 182.1; 186.22; 198.4 (cf. pi. «Vfeai*-) 
s'iinr^'VVs flat-nosed 

xd^'xdWs slim-waisted 71.15; 75.6 (cf. inferential passive xo4- 
xdi'lxdaUc^am they have been notched in several places) 

A few adjectives in -«, evidently morphologically connected with 
the scattering nouns in -«, abo occur: 

gums blmd 26.14 

6afe long 14.5; 33.16; 158.1 

6'um' thick 90.3 

5. -(a)x. This suffix disappears in the plural (see below, § 109), 

so that no room is left for doubt as to its non-radical character. 
Whether it is to be identified with the non-agentive -x of the 
verb is somewhat imcertain, but that such is the case is by no 
means improbable; in some cases, indeed, the adjective in -x 
is connected with a verb in -x. The -a^x of some of the 
examples is without doubt composed of the petrified -6- found 
in a number of verbs (see 5 42, 1) and the adjectival (or non- 
agentive) -X. 

dlr-f gey Si^px round (cf . dlrfgeye^px it rolls) 

sal-ts' lunai^px straight I 

dor-ts'Idrnx sick 90.12, 13, 21; 92.5; 150.16 i 

(rf-^*miZa^px smooth 

dd-p'o^a^x crooked (cf . p^owo'^x it bends) 

l-ge'wa^x crooked-handed 

More transparently derivational in character than any of those 
listed above are the following adjectival suffixes: 

6. 'gwaf HAVING. Adjectival forms in -gvxiY are derived partly 

by the addition of the adjectival suflBx '(a)f to third personal 
reflexive possessive forms in -'fgwa (-xagwa), or to palatalized 
passive participial forms in -^Jc^^, themselves derived from 
nouns (see § 77), partly by the addition of --gwoT to noiuis in 
§ 108 
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their pre-pronominal form (-sc). The fact that these various 
-gwaY forms, despite their at least apparent diversity of origin, 
clearly form a imit as regards signification, suggests an ultimate 
identity of the noun reflexive -gwa (and therefore verbal 
indirect reflexive -gwa-) with the passive participial -i*". The 
-gwor- of forms in -x-gwaV is not quite clear, but is perhaps to 
be identified with the comitative -gwor of the verb. An 
adjective like yv/TcIdlrX-gwat' teeth-having presents a parallel- 
•ism to a verbal participle like daJc'-llm^x-gwat' with (tree) 
FALLING OVER ONE (from aorist daV-limlm-x-gwd-^e^ i am with 
IT FALLING OVER ME, sec § 46) that is suggestive of morphologic 
identity. Examples of -gwaY adjectives are: 
waya'tLxagwAt' having daughter-in-law 56.10 (cf. waya'uxdgwa 

her own daughter-in-law) 
Vgwana'f^diV slave-having (cf . fgvxina'fgwa his own slave) 
Da'fdn-eld'H'gwQ.V^ Squirrel-Tongued (literally, in-mouth squirrel 
his-tongue having [name of Coyote's daughter]) 70.6; 72.4; 
75.11 
ni'icagwat* mother-having (cf. nVxaJc'^ mothered) 
mje'xagwat* father-having (cf. me'xaV^ fathered) 
Tc^eHefpigigwdLi' wife-having (cf. ¥eHe^pigi¥^ wived 142.6) 
(/u^icgwa^t* wife-having 128.4 (cf. gu^-x-^e'V my wife 142.9) 
dctgraxgwa^t* head-having (cf. da'g-ax-deV my head 90.13) 
te'.'u'Zxgwat* having Indian money (cf. ts'IuHx Indian money 
14.13) 
A form with -gwaf and the copula ei- (for persons other than the 
third) takes the place in Takelma of the verb have: 
ts' lu'lxgwaf elfe^ I have money Giterally money-having or 

moneyed I-am 
ts'Ivlx-gwaY he has money 
Aside from the fact that it has greater individuality as a distinct 
phonetic unit, the post-positive wa'¥^^ without is the mor- 
phologic correlative of -gwaf having: 
dagax wa'Vi^ elV head without you-are 
da'gaxgwat^ elf head-having you-are 

Similarly: 

nixa wa'W elCe^ mother without I-am 
ni^xagwaf elCe^ mother-having I-am 

1 The fact that this fonn has a body-part prefix (do- mouth) seems to imply its verbal (participial) 
faaracter. -tgwoX in it, and forms like it, may have to be analyzed, not as -tgwa, ms own+ -f , but rather 
s -(' His+-^a- HAViNO+'T. In other words, from a noun-phrase fan eld'a (older eld'af) sqxtibbel his. 
•ONGUB may be theoretically formed a comitative intransitive with prefix: *dar€an-eld'at'.gwadt^ I am 
[A.VING SQumBBL's TONGUE IN MY MOUTH, of whlch th^ text-form is the participle. This explanation has 
he advantage over the one given above of putting forms In -fgicat and sgwat' onone line; of. also 73.15. 
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7. 'imikli, A few adjectives have been found ending in this suffii 

formed from temporal adverbs: 

hopIB^niankli (men) of long ago 168.1 Qwp!^n long ago 58.4, 7, 11) 
5d«'i'mik!i (people) of nowadays (jb^ now 188.8; 194.5) 

8. ''(i)kli. This suflBx, evidently closely related to the preceding 

one, forms adjectives (with the signification of belonging to, 
ALWAYS being) fiom local phrases. Examples are: 

TiOrwiWyikli belonging to good folks, not "common" (from Ja-w3f 

in the house) 
xd^'hSmikli^ being between sticks 
Jia-hami'sikli^ dwelling in air 

xd^-da'nikli belonging between rocks (e. g., crawfish) 
da¥-p!i'ydk\i^ staying always over the fire 
Jid'pH'ydkli^ belonging to fire 

9. '^xi. A few adjectival forms in -^xi, formed fron\ local phrases, 

seem to have a force entirely coincident with adjectives in-(i)]!:/i; 

hd-pli'ya^xi belonging to fire 

Tho-xi^ya^xi mink Giterally, always staying in the water [from 
Jta-xiyd^ in the water 33.41) 

10. -^'^i. This suffix seems to be used interchangeably with 

'{i)lc!i and -^xi. Examples are: 

Aa-6ami'sa^'*xi* belonging to the air, sky 
xd'*-<ia'm*i'*xi^ belonging between rocks 
JtOrwiUH'^xi belonging to the house 
Jbd-xi^ya^'^xi belonging to the water 
Jbd-pHya^^^xi belonging to fire 

The following 'forms in -H^xi, not derived from local phrases, doubt- 
less belong with these: 

flre^'^xi belonging there 160.24 

goyo^'^jii belonging to shamans (used to mean: capable of wish- 
ing ill, supernaturally doing harm, to shamans) 170.11 

§ 109. JPlural Formations 

A few adjectives form their plural or frequentative by reduplica^ 
tion: 

Singular Plural 

de-W^ full 49.14; 116.6 de-WWx (dissinulated from 

-WWx) 122.17 
rZfe/ai*" bad 182.1; 198.4 U^a'lsaV'' (dissimilated from 

maha'i large 23.1; 74.15 mdhml 32.15; 49.10; 130.4 

§ 109 
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Of these, the first two are clearly verbal in type. The probably non- 
agentive -x of de-hvfhd^x (also singular de-hvf^x from *d6-&ii'*fc/-a: [cf. 
ie-hu'^Tclin i shall fill rrj) and the apparently passive participial 
•<ifc*^ of %'ltslak'^ strongly suggest that the first two of these adjec- 
tives are really adjectivally specialized verb-forms, mahml is alto- 
gether irregular in type of reduplication, ttoso'^ little 56.15 ; 74.16 
forms its plural by the repetition of the second consonant after the 
repeated vowel of the singular: daldohi'tlos'u^s'gwaV he has small 
CHEEKS. In regard to t'Uf 170.18, the plural of fu hot 57.15, it 
is not certain whether the -f is the repeated initial consonant, or 
the 'f characteristic of other adjective plurals. 

Most adjectives form their plural by repeating after the medial 
consonant the vowel of the stem, where possible, and adding to the 
amplified stem the element -if (probably from 'Mt\ as shown by 
its treatment with preceding fortis), or, after vowels, -fit"; a final 
non-radical -(a)x disappears in the plural. Tio's'au getting biggeb 
(with inorganic -a-) forms its plural by the repetition of the stem- 
vowel alone, hos'd^ 156.11; 158.11; similar is (iu*u^ 58.10 which seems 
to be the plural of du pretty 58.8. yo'fi ([?] yof-hi) alive forms 
the plural yot'Vhi ([?] yot'i-hi) 128.16. Examples of the peculiarly 
adjectival plural in -(f )if are: 



Singular 

al'fgeya^px round 
al'fmila^px smooth 
saZ-ts' luna^px straight 
8(d't!a'i narrow 
dd-p'o^a^x crooked ( = -akl-x) 

irge'wa^x crooked-handed 
(= -aJd'X; cf. aorist gewe- 
Jc!av)- carry [salmon] bow- 
fashion) 

de-ts'IuguY sharp-pointed 126.18 

de-fiUu'Y dull 

oZ-fe/i^red 

ai-^V^'^^«' white 55.2; 188.11 
al-fge^m black 13.3; 162.4 
lalslong 14.5; 15.12, 15 



Plural 

al-fgeye'p'iV 
al-fmilVp'it^ 
saZ-ts' lu^nnp'iV 
saZ-t!a^ys.Vit' 
gwit'-fo' o'ViV 

armed 
l-ge'we'^^Fit' 



crooked- 



de-ts' lugUhiV 
de-rvlu'Y^V 
da'TcIoloi'ts' li'liViV he has red 

cheeks 
da^lcIoloi-fguyvL^s'iV he has 

white cheeks 
da'l:!oloi'fge'meViV he has 

black cheeks 
s'inl^dH'an hdHafsiV their 

noses are long 

§ 109 
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That these plurals are really frequentative or distributive in force 
is illustrated by such forms as da'TcIoloi-ts'Ii^lifif red-cheeked, 
which has reference not necessarily to a pl\u*ality of persons affected, 
but to the frequency of occurrence of the quality predicated.^ i. e., to 
the redness of both cheeks. 

V. Numerals (§§ 110, 111) 



§ 110. Cardinals 

Cardinals 

1. ml'*^8gan3.2; 192.8; mi;'*s 
188.9 
(gd'^m 22.7; 110.11 i 

\gd'p!ini'' 55.7,12; 116.1J 

3. xi'hini^ 150.8 

4. gamga^m l^S. 5; 184.17 

5. d^Jial 160.19, 20; 182.21 

6. haHml'^s 150.12 



2.f 



Adverbs 

mu^xda'n once 182.20; 188.13 



ga/^mHn twice 

gamga'man 

deJiaMan 

TiaHmVtstada^n 



7. TiaHga/^m 


Jia^lgd'^madd^n 


8. ha^lxi^n 


Jia^lxinda^n 


9. JiaHgo^ 150.14 


haHgo^gada^n 


10. i'xdU 13.1; 150.5; 182.22 


ixdUda^'n 


11. i'xdU ml'^'sga' gada'V 




ten one on-top-of 




12. VxdU ga/^m gada^V 




20. yaplami'^s 182.23 




30. xi'nixdU 




40. gamga'm^in ixdlH 




50. d^haldan ixdVl 




60. haHmi^tsladanixdll 




70. TiaHgd'^mddan ixdVl 




80. JiaHxi'ndan ixdl^l 




90. Tia^lgogada'n ixdVl 




100. tleimV's 23.2, 4, 9, 12, 13 




200. ga/^milnt!eififm/^8 




300. xin tleimi'^8 




400. gamga'mUntleimV^s 




1,000. i'xdUdantleimi'^s 




2, 000. yap!ami'ts!adan V.eimi'^8 




rmf*^8ga^ is the usual uncompounded 


form of ONE. In compounds 


the simpler form m^'*s (stem mlts!-) occurs as the second element: 


TiaHmi'^s six ( = one [finger] in the hand) 


yap! ami' ^8 twenty ( = one man) 





§ no 



1 Often heard as gd'p^ini^ 55.2, 5. 
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tleimi'^8 one hundred (probably = one male[^/t*-]) 

meH t'gd^-mi^^s crows earth-one (=land packed full of crows) 

144.9, 11, 12, 13 
de^ml'^s in-front-one ( = marching in single file) 
almV^s all together 92.23, 24; 190.17 

Of the two forms for two, gd'pHnV seems to be the more frequently 
ised, though no difference of signification or usage can be traced. 
o'p/mi^ TWO and od'hinV" thbee are evident compounds of the 
impler ga/^m and xi'n (seen in TiaHxi'n eight) and an element -Mni^ 
hat is perhaps identical with -hini^ of Tia^-hinV in the middle. 
nmga'm four is evidently reduplicated from gd'^m two, the falling 
<;cent of the second syllable being probably due to the former 
iresence of the catch of the simplex. An attempt has been made^ 
explain d^Tial five as an adjectival form in -aZ derived from de*"- 
N front. The numerals six, seven, eight, and nine are best con- 
idered as morphologically verbs provided with the compoimd prefix 
aH- IN THE HAND (scc § 35, 4), and thus strictly signifying one 

PINGEE) is in THE HAND; TWO, THREE, FOUR (fINGERS) ARE IN THE 

[AND. No explanation can be given of -go^ in JiaHgo^ nine, except 
hat it may be an older stem for four, later replaced, for one reason 
r another, by the composite gamga'm two + two. Vxdil ten is 
•est explained as compounded of l-x- hand (but why not wa> as in 
iLx-de^V MY HAND?) and the dual -4%% and as being thus equivalent 

two HANDS. 

It thus seems probable that there are only three simple numeral 
tems in Takehna, Tnnf^^s one, gd'^m two, and od^n three. All the 
est are either evident derivations from these, or else ((feAoZ probably 
nd Vocdil certainly) descriptive of certain finger-positions. While the 
rigin of the Takelma system may be tertiary or quinary (if -go^ is 
be original stem for four and d^lwl is a primary element), the 
ecimal feeling that runs through it is evidenced both by the break 
t ten and by the arrangement of the numerals beyond ten. 

The teens are expressed by ten one above (i. e., ten over one), ten 
wo above ; and so on. ga^a^l thereto may be used instead of gada^V 
VER. Twenty is one man, i. e., both hands and feet. One hun- 
red can be plausibly explained as equivalent to one male person.^ 
"he other tens, i. e., thirty to ninety inclusive, are expressed by 

1 American Anthropologist, loc. dt., where nvs is explained as beino in front, on the basis of the 
ethod of fingering used by the Takelma in counting. 

«Loc.cit. 

5 110 
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multiplication, the appropriate numeral adverb preceding the word for 
ten. xi^n ixdU thirty, however, uses the original cardinal xin, instead 
of the numeral adverb xint\ The himdreds (including two hundred 
and one thousand) are similarly expressed as multiplications of one 
hundred (tleimi'^s), the numeral adverbs (xin instead of xi'nt io 
three hundred) preceding tldmV^s, Numerals above one thousand 
( = 10X100) can hardly have been*in much use among the Takelma, 
but can be expressed, if desired, by prefixing the numeral adverbs 
derived from the tens to tldmV^s; e. g., dsTialdan ixdUdan tldmi'^s 
6X10X100 = 5,000. 

As far as the syntactic treatment of cardinal numerals is concerned, 
it should be noted that the plural of the noim modified is never em- 
ployed with any of them: 

woriwl'^ gdpHni girl two (i. e., two girls) 65.2, 5, 7, 12 (vxirvm'^- 

<'an girls 66.11) 
mologold'p'agd^pHni old- woman two 26.14 (mologoWp'aJc!ano\i 

women 138.10) 
lid' p' da gd'pHni his child two 154.17 (hd'pxda his children) 

Like adjectives, attributive numerals regularly follow the noun. 
§ 111. Numeral Adverbs 

The numeral adverbs denoting so and so many times are derived 
from the corresponding cardinals by suffixing -an (often weakened 
to -'ftn) to gd'^m two and its derivative gamga'm four; -f, to m 
thbee; -dta^n, to other niunerals (roda^n, to those ending in -*m and 
-fe/- =s -«5). 7ia^lgd"m seven and TiaHxi^n eight, it "will be observed, 
do not follow gd'^m and xin in the formation of their numeral adverbs, 
but add '(a)da''n. 

It is not impossible that mil^X" in mU^zdd^n once is genetically 
related and perhaps dialectically equivalent to m%*^S'y but no known 
grammatic or phonetic process of Takelma enables one to connect them. 
JiaHgd^gada^n nine times seems to insert a -go- between the cardinal 
and the adverbial suffix -dan. The most plausible explanation of the 
form is its interpretation as nine (Jia'lgo^) that (ga) number-of-time8 
i-da^n), the demonstrative serving as a peg to hang the suffix on. 

From the numeral adverbs are derived, by prefixing Ao- in, a 
further series with the signification of in so and so many places: 

Tia-gd'^miln in two places 
Jio-gamgama^n 176.2, 3 in four places 
TtOrha^lgd^gada'n in nine places 

§ 111 
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Cardinals with prefixed Aa- are also found, apparently with an 
ipproximative force, e. g., TiOrdihal about five 194.2. 

No series of ordinal numerals could be obtained, and the prob- 
ability is strong that such a series does not exist, dehi^n occurs 
fl FIRST (e. g., wili deWn-Tii first house), but may also mean last 
t9.2; 150.15, a contradiction that, in view of the probable etymology 
>f the word, is only apparent. dehVn is evidently related to Jui-hinV' 
N THE MEDDLE, and therefore signifies something like in front of 
HE middlk; i. e., at either end of a series, a meaning that com- 
K>rts very well with the renderings of both first and last. It is 
hus evident that no true ordinal exists for even the first numeral. 

VI. Adverbs and Particles (§§ 112-114) 

A very large number of adverbs and particles (some of them simple 
tems, others transparent derivatives, while a great many others still 
xe quite impervious to analysis) are found in Takelma, and, particu- 
arly the particles, seem to be of considerable importance in an idio- 
aatically constructed sentence. A few specifically adverbial suflSxes 
xe discernible, but a large number of unanalyzable though clearly 
ion-primitive adverbs remain; it is probable that many of these are 
rystallized noim or verb forms now used in a specialized adverbial 
ense. 

§ 112. Adverbial SuffUces 

Perhaps the most transparent of all is: 

1. 'daH\ This element is freely added to personal and demonstra- 
ive pronouns, adverbs or verbal prefixes, and local phrases, to 
npart the idea of direction from or to, more frequently the former. 
Examples of its occurrence are : 

jfi'da^t' in my direction igl I) 

wckfedat* from my side (nvad^ to me) 

ada't* on, to this side 112.17; 144.2 

^'cZada^t* in that direction, from that side {Idch that) 

Aa'^^^da^t* from yonder QwP'^' that yonder) 

gruTi'dat* in which direction? 190.18 {gwi how? where?) 

jreda't' from there 144.8 

eme'^dat' from here 

m^Ma't' hitherwards 32.10, 11; 55.3 (m€*- hither) 

^^dat* thitherwards Qie^- away) 

rioMa^* from down river 23.9 \nd^ down river) 

§ 112 
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• Tiandsk^V (going) across (han- across) 30.4; 31.16 
M^ndddsi^t' from across (the river) (Jia'nda across it) 1 12. 17 ; 1 14. 17 
hibamdsi^^ from above Qui- in + ham' up) 
Aaxiya'dat' from water on to land QKi-xiya^ in the water) 
dai*-t^Z^'Mat' from on top of the house {ddk^-will over the house) 

27.6; 62.5 
gwen-Vgd^- bo^VdandddA^V from the east (gwen^fgd^-ho'Fdanda 

east) 144.23; (cf. 146.1) 

More special in use of -dat^ are: 

TK)ndxda.t^ last year Qiondx some time ago) 
dewe^nxadeL^'V day after to-morrow (dewe^nxa to-morrow) 
de^daY first, before others 110.5 

2. 'Xa. A fairly considerable number of adverbs, chiefly temporal 
in significlation, are found to end in this element. Such are: 

Ao«xa' yesterday 76.9; 98.21 

da-^o«xa' this evening 13.3; 16.15; 63.8; 78.4 

dahaZni'xQ, for a long time (cf . hoi's long and lep'ni'xa in winter) 

54.4; 108.16 
ya'xa continually, only, indeed (cf. post-positive ya/^ just) 54.5; 

63.3; 78.10 
dei(?e'nxa to-morrow 77.14; 112.15; 130.17; 194.1 
daTpla'jidi, toward daylight, dawn 46.4 
de'^xa henceforth (cf. de- in front of) 196.5 
8ama'x.2L in summer (cf. sa'ma summer 188.13; verb-stem «am-^ 

be summer 92.9) 162.16; 176.13, 15 
lefni'xei in winter 162.20; 176.15 
de-hixi^mssk ([ ? ] =-^-xa) in spring ([ ? ] cf. hi'xal moon) 
dd-yo^ga^mxsi in autumn 186.3 
fe-.'i's-a (m^'t-xa) at night 182.20 
icamt'^xa by the ocean (cf. xam- into water) 21.1; 65.1 
(?) ho^-^xA-da^ soon, inmiediately (cf. 6o**now and ne* well! (X 

na-^ do) 90.10; 108.2 
(?)cte*7jm'xau far away (for(Za^-cf.da«-o7near) 14.3; 188.21; 190.6 

In tep^ni^x 90.6, a doublet of lep'nVxa, -xa appears shortened to -a;; 
this 'X may be found also in Jiondx some time ago (cf . Jwno^^ again; 
Here perhaps belongs also dd-yavxi^ntlirxi (adjectival?) in half, 
ON one side (of two) 94.3. 

It will be noticed that a number of these adverbs are provided 
with the prefix dor- (de- before palatal vowels, cf. § 36, 2), the appli- 
cation of which, however, in their case, can not be explained. 

3. -ne\ A number of adverbs, chiefly those of demonstrative 
signification, assume a temporal meaning on the addition of -n£\ a 



1 See Appendix A, p. 290. 

§ 112 
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catch intervening between the suflSx and the stem. Etymolc^ 
Daily -ne may be identical with the hortatory particle ne* well, let 

m — . 

Adverb Temporal 

Ae**- there yonder Ae'*ne^ then, at that time 45.6; 

49.14 
ge there 14.3; 15.5, 12 ge^ne" so long 92.10; 198.9 

me^' hither me^ne® at this time 24. 14 (cf . also 

ma^nai aromid this time 178.4) 
e'Tn^ here 31.3; 192.9 em^'neCya'^'-Ai) (right) here ([?] = 

now) 190.23 
gwi how? 46.2; 78.5 gwi'^ne some time (elapsed), how 

long? 44.2; 48.9; 148.7 
To this set probably belong also: 

xU^n, ru'^ne'' at night, night 45.3; 46.12; 48.10; 160.22 

U^n by day 166.2 (cf. h^ sun, day) 

^op.'^n long ^o 58.4; 86.7,9; 192.15; 194.4 

xd^nevn'^ sometimes 132.25 

&o»n6 now, yet 130.23 (cf. 6o** now) 

I'de^ne^, which the parallelism of the other forms in -ne^ with de, 
aionstrative stems leads one to expect, does not happen to • occur- 
but probably exists. Curiously enough, he'^ne not infrequently may 
be translated as like, particularly with preceding Fai (§ 105): 

Ic'a'i Tie^ne him something like wood 186.11 
i'ai gwala Jie'^ne like various things 196.3 

A number of other adverbial suflBxes probably occur, but the 
examples are not numerous enough for their certain determination. 
&inong them is -ada^ : 

no^gwada^ some distance down river 54.2 (cf. no* down river and 

no^gwa^ down river from 75.14) 
Ihinwada^ some distance up river 56.4; 100.18; 102.4 (cf. hina^u 

up river and hinwa^ up river from 77.1) 
Wnfada across the river 98.5; 192.3; (cf. luCnC across, in half) 

Several adverbs are found to end in -(da)da*, perhaps to be identified 
Rrith the -da^ of subordinate verb-forms: 

6o«-n^xaAz^iinmediately 90.10, 12; 108.2 

A€*(/ia)<Za'^ away from here 92.5; 172.5; 194.10; 196.11 

jwd-^ak^wi^ eakly in the morning 44.1; 63.9; 77.14; 190.1 seems 
to be a specialized verb-form in -Tc'i^ w, whenevbb. It is possible 
that there is an adverbial -f sufl&x: 

gwe^nt^ in back, behind 94.15 

ha'nf across, in half 146.22; 154.9; 192.7 }, 112 
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It may be that this -f has regularly dropped oflF when final in poly- 
syllables: 

(iaVZnear 100.15; but daVft'i (=<toVZ[n+-Ai) 136.7 

§ 113. Simple Adverbs 

The simple adverbs that are closely associated with demonstrative j 
stems have been already discussed (§ 104). A number of others, 
partly simple stems and partly unanalyzable derivatives, are listed 
here, such as have been already listed under adverbial suffixes not 
being repeated. 

1. Local adverbs: 

no" down river 17.9; 63,1; 124.15 

no'^^s' next door ([?] related to no**) 17.4; 188.2 

hina^u up river ([?] compounded with nd^) 22.7; 23.1; 61.13; 

192.14 
da'-o'l near (cf. 't\ § 112, and see § 93) 100.15; 102.6; 126.2 
dihau(ya'^) last of all (see § 93) 120.18 
gl'^'wa isLT ofl 48.8; 192.1 

ahaH in the house (cf. § 37, 14) 28.8; 43.13; 140.5 
M/'^ya' on both sides, mutually (cf. § 37, 5) 172.10; 176.6 

2. Temporal adverbs: 

&o«now, to-day 49.13; 50.1; 56.11; 61.11 

Tia'wi still, yet (cf. § 37, 9) 78.1; 126.21; 192.8; 198.11 

X f '■L-",L^ \\ soon 128.18 

olo^m (vlu^m) formeriy, up to now 43.11; 63.1; 71.15; 166.2 

Tiemdi^ when? 132.24; a'm* Item never 

ml^ now, already (often proclitic to following word) 22.4; 63.1; 
190.9 

gane then, and then (often used merely to introduce new state- 
ment) 47.14; 63.1, 2, 16 
A noteworthy idiomatic construction of adverbs or phrases of tem- 
poral signification is their use as quasi-substantives with forms of 
laHl^' BECOME. Compare such English substantivized temporal 
phrases as afternoon. Examples are : 

sama'xa Icip'Jc' in-summer it-has-become 92.11 

haye^a'xdd^da Id^te^ in-their-retuming it-became (=it became 

time for them to return) 124.15 
hah^Hni diha^'Uda IdHlfa^ noon after-it when-it-became ( = when 

it was afternoon) 186.8 
I 113 
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. Negative and affirmative adverbs: 
hU" no 134.19,21 
A^'-u yes 24.13; 64.1; 170.12 
a'm* not (with aorist) 23.3, 6; 64.3; 78.1 

a^ndi not? 56.10; 90.26 (e. g., a^ndi Vai are there not any?) 56.8 
nl* not? (with following subordinate) : s'-nl'^ naga'shinda^ didn't 

I tell you? 136.10 
nag(i-di^ do (you) not? 116.12 

wede not (with inferential and potential) 25.13; 122.22, 23 
. Modal adverbs: 

hono'^ (rarely heard as Jiond'n 74.8; this is very Ukely its origi- 
nal form, cf. '^n for -^ne, § 112, 3) again, too, also 22.4; 58.5; 
134.1 
jrangra only 54.4; 94.5; gran^a'-Ai anyhow 94.8; 142.13; gangchS'i^* 

just so, for fim 
wana' even 47.10; 61.3; 71.8; 76.4; 186.2 
ydxd'^vxi however (cf. yaxa, § 114, 9; tor -wa cf. gl'**wa, § 113, 1) 

72.11; 74.15 
Tia'ga explanatory particle used with inferential 28.10; 45.11 

(e. g., ga haga vxi'la' yu'Y so that one was really he 170.8) 
naTda" in every way, of all sorts (e. g., ¥adV ndkla Wnl^ Igl'hian 
what kind was not taken?, i. e., every kind was taken 60.11) 
yeu;g perhaps 136.23; 180.8; 196.18 
80^, s-o"^ perfectly, well 136.20; 166.1 (e. g., «-o'« de'gwa'Wgvn^p" 

take good care of yourself! 128.24) 
amadi'is'i^) would that! 142.10 (e. g., amadVs^i^ tlomoma'^n I 
wish I could kill him; amadi loho'^ would that he died! 196.2) 
wi'sa^m (cf. wisj § 114, 8) I wonder if 150.2, 3 (e. g., ml* wi'sa'm 
ya'' I wonder if he went already) 
It is a characteristic trait of Takelma, as of many other American 
anguages, that such purely modal ideas as the optative (would 
:bat!) and dubitative (i wonder if) are expressed by independent 
idverbs without modification of the indicative verb-form (cf . further 
vi^ohi7ui''n ye^wa'H' wVsa^m my-eldeb-bbothebs they-will-betubn 
-wondeb-ip 150.2, 3). 

Several of the adverbs listed above can be used relatively with 
lubordinates, in which use they may be looked upon as conjunctive 
idverbs: 

ho^-gwan^ (1) yaf^ia'-vda^ (2) lai-yeweya'V^ (3) as soon as(l) 

they went (2), she took him out again (3) 128.20 
yew^ (1) xebe^yagwanaga'm (2) yew^ (3) waf^da (4) TiiwiW^ (5) 
perhaps (1) that we destroy him (2), perhaps (3) he runs (5) 

1 Probably oompounded of bOu now and gan{i) now, then, and then. 
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to her (4) (= should we destroy him, perhaps he would run to 
her) 
vxiya' (1) he^Tie' (2) de-Viwi'¥au¥wanma^ (3) ga (4) na^TiakW 
(5) just as (2) a knife (1) is brandished (3), that (4) he did 
with it (5) 172.12 (cf. he^ne^ in its meaning of like, §112,3) 

§ 114. Particles 

By particles are nere meant certain uninflected elements that have 
little or no meaning of their own, but that serve either to connect 
clauses or to color by some modal modification the word to which 
they are attached. They are never met with at the beginning of a 
clause or sentence, but occur only postpositively, generally as enclitics. 
Some of the elements Usted above as modal adverbs (§ 113, 4) might 
also be considered as syntactic particles (e. g., wana, Jia'ga, nak!a\ 
which never stand at the beginning of a clause); these, however, 
show no tendency to be drawn into the verb-complex. Whenever 
particles qualify the clause as a whole, rather than any particular 
word in the clause, they tend to occupy the second place in the sen- 
tence, a tendency that, as we have seen (p. 65), causes them often 
to be inserted, but not organically incorporated, into the verb- 
complex. The most frequently occurring particles are those listed 
below: 

1. j/a'<* JUST. This element is not dissimilar in meaning to the 

post-nominal emphasizing -^a^ (§ 102), but differs from it in 
that it may be embedded in the verb-form: 
l-ya/^'SgeH'sgaY he just twisted it to one side 31.5 

It only rarely follows a verb-form, however, showing a strong 
tendency to attach itself to denominating terms. Though 
serving generally to emphasize the preceding word, it does not 
seem to involve, like -^a\ the idea of a contrast: 

xd^'ZO ya/^ right among firs (cf. 94.17) 

lie^ne yaf'' just then, then indeed 63.13; 128.22; 188.1, 18 

do^mxhin ya/^ I shall just kill you 17.8.15 

It has at times a comparative force: 

gl^ yaf°' na^nada^^ you will be, act, just like me (cf. 196.2) 

2. hi. This constantly occurring enclitic is somewhat difficult to 

define. With personal pronouns it is used as an emphatic 
particle: 

ma' U you yourself (cf. 104.13; 152.20 
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Similarly with demonstratives: 
jra' Ai just that, the same 64.6; 96.16; 144.3; 190.21 
In such cases it is rather difficult to draw the line between it 
and ya/^j^ to which it may be appended: 

ga ya/^ hi gwdda^ just under that 190.17 

hm-yd'^-hi ha/^-fe'^ just across the river she emerged 58.3 

As emphasizing particle it may even be appended to sub- 
ordinate verb forms and to local phrases: 

yanfe^da^M'' just as I went (cf. 138.23; 152.5, 7) 
dihorvdS TiV" right behind me, as soon as I had gone 

It may be encUtically attached to other particles, yd'^-M 
192.1 being a particularly frequent combination: 
gl^ yaxa^-hi I, however, indeed 71.8 
Its signification is not always, however, so specific nor its 
force so strong. All that can be said of it in many cases 
is that it mildly calls attention to the preceding word with- 
out, however, specially emphasizing it; often its force is prac- 
tically nil. This lack of definite signification is well illustrated 
in the following lullaby, in the second line of which it serves 
merely to preserve the rhythm -'- : 

mo^xo wa'inlid buzzard, put him to sleep! 
s'l^mTiiwa'inlhd (?) put him to sleep! 
p^e^lda wa'irihd slug, put him to sleep! 

The most important syntactic function of hi is to make a verbal 
prefix an independent word, and thus take it out of its proper 
place in the verb: 

de'-hi ahead (from de- in front) 33.15; 64.3; 196.1; 198.12 

ha^7v-hi ei'Sak'^ across he-canoe-paddled 
but: 

^i-Aan-mt*" he-canoe-across-paddled 112.9, 18; 114.11 

where Aan-, as an incorporated local prefix, takes its place after 
the object el. A number of adverbs always appear with suffixed 
hi; e. g., gdsa^lhi QUICKLY 16.10. Like -«a\ from whichit differs, 
however, in its far greater mobility, hi is never found appended 
to non-subordinate predicative forms. With hi must not be 
confused: 

I The various shades of emphasis contributed by -*o\ya'<», hi, and-A'i'yrespectiyely, are well illustrated 
n ma*a^ Tor, but you (as contrasted with others); ma ya^a just you, you indeed (siinple emphasis with- 
mt necessary contrast); ma' hi you yourself; mas-'i'* and you, you in youb turn (108.13) 

3045<»— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 18 § 114 
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3. "hi^. This particle is found appended most frequently to intro- 

ductory words in the sentence, such as ml*j gane, and other 
adverbs, and to verb-forms: 

ml^'W faga'^^ then he returned 62.2; (cf. 188.15) 
gane-M^ aba-i-gini'^Jc' and then he went into the house 55.16 
naga^'i-U^ = naga'*' he said + -hi^ (see § 22) 22.6; 57.1; 128.15; 
192.9 

As no definite meaning can be assigned to it, and as it is found 

only in myth narration, it is highly probable that it is to be 

interpreted as a quotative: 

ga naga'sa^n-Jii^ that they said to each other, it is said 27. 1, 3; 31.9 

-Ai* is also foxmd attached to a verbal prefix (22.1; 140.8, 22, 23). 

4. "S'i^ AND, BUT. This is one of the most frequently occurring par- 

ticles in Takelma narration, its main function being to bind 
together two clauses or sentences, particularly when a contrast 
is involved. It is foimd appended to nouns or pronoims as 
deictic or connective suffix: 

aks'i' he in his turn 61.11; (cf. 47.14; 104.8, 13) 
hulk' sgi'sidiH mexs'i^ Panther and Coyote, also Crane 
An example of its use as sentence connector is: 

ga ridganhan Juir-fgd^ds hopl&^n, hd^s'V^ eme'^ a'nl^ ga naga'n that 
used-to-be-said in-my-country long-ago, now-but here not that 
is-said 194.4; (cf. 60.9; 118.3; 122.17) 

-«i* is particularly frequently suffixed to the demonstratives jfl 
THAT and aga this, ga^'i^ and agas'i^ serving to connect two 
sentences, the second of which is the temporal or logical resultant 
or antithesis of the second. Both of the connected or con- 
trasted sentences may be introduced by gas'i^, a^as'i', or by a 
word with encUtically attached -s'i'. In an antithesis ajrosf I 
seems to introduce the nearer, while gas'i^ is used to refer to 
the remoter act. Examples showing the usage of gas'i^ and 
a^as'i^ are: 

ga^'V^ de^l horde-^UCa dl-huma'^V (I smoked them out), and- 

then (or so-that) yellow-jackets everywhere swarmed 73.10 
TcaiwV^ ttomoma'nda^ gas'i'^ gayawaYp' something I-having- 

killed-it, thereupon you-ate-it 90.8 
ga^'V^ gUxda hiUifin wa-imf* thmxi^xas'i' abaS on-one-hand his- 

wife (was a) sea woman, her-mother-in-law-but (Hved) in-the- 

house 154.15 
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agas'i^ ydH:!^aCV yaf^ xu^morS'jf a'nV de^ilgu's'i now my-bones 
just (I was) (i. e., I was reduced to a skeleton), food-and not 
she-gave-me-to-eat 186.1 

agas'V a'nl^ rmf'wa al-t!eye'xi naga^^ yulum^a'^ aga's'i^ xawJc^ war 
iwi'^ rm* al-t!aydVwa on-one-hand " Not probably she-has-dis- 
covered-me/' he-said Eagle-for-his-part, but Grizzly-Bear giri 
now she-had-discovered him 124.9 

ga»'i^ and dgas'i^ as syntactic elements are not to be confused 
with the demonstratives ga and aga to which a connective s'i^ 
happens to be attached. This is shown by: 

gd-s'i'^ ga^aZ that-so for ( = so for that reason) 

where ga'al is a postposition to ga. There is nothing to pre- 
vent post-nominal -«*i^ from appearing in the same clause: 

aga's'i^ wMs'i^ but Crow-in-her-tum 162.14 
When suflBxed to the otherwise non-occurring demonstrative *i- 
(perhaps contained in Ida^ that) it has a concessive force, 

DESPITE, ALTHOUGH, EVEN IF 60.1: 

H^s'i^'hi S'om ga^al Tta-de-dllfa wit' a'nl^ al-tlaya^V pliyi^n 
although-indeed mountain* to everywhere he-went, not he- 
found deer 43.6 

i^s'i^ tsiayd'V a'nl^ tlomom gnxda^gwa althouglyhe-shot-at-her, not 
he-killed-her his-own-wife 140.17 

-Tii^ (see no. 3) or connective -s'i^ may be added to H's'i^, the 
resulting forms, with catch dissimilation (see § 22), being H's'ihi^ 
and H's'is'i^ 47.11; 148.12. When combined with the idea of 
unfulfilled action, the concessive ^Is'i^ is supplemented by the 
conditional form in -JcH^ of the verb: 

H's'i^ ¥a'i gwala 7iaxbiyau¥i^, wede ge ll*waY even-though things 
many they-should-say-to-you (i. e., even though they call you 
names), not there look! 60.3 

Compounded with -s-i* is the indefimte particle: 
I. "S'i^tva'k'di 64.5. When appended to interrogatives, this parti- 
cle brings about the corresponding indefimte meaning (see 
§ 105), but it has also a more general syntactic usage, in 
which capacity it may be translated as perchance, it seems, 
pbobably: 
ma'8'i^wa¥di JienenagwaY perhaps (or probably) you ate it 

all up 26.17 
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The imcomponnded waVdi also occurs: 

ulu^m w&¥di ¥ai ndJc'am fonnerly I-guess something it- was said 

to him 166.1 
ga vxi'¥di Tiogvxi'^sdaP' that-one, it-seems, (was) their-runner 49.3 

Similar in signification is: 

6. mV^wa probably, perhaps 45.8; 63.15. This enclitic has a con- 

siderable tendency to apparently be incorporated in the verb: 

, l-ml'^^wa-t!dut!iwin maybe he was caught {l-t!aut!iwin he was 
caught) 
xa'-l-ml'^^wor'Sgl'^hi^n mu^xda^n hi I?ll-probably-cut-him-in-two 
once just 31.13 

7. his^ hPs NEARLY, ALMOST, TRYING 44.7; 56.14. This element 

implies that the action which was done or attempted failed of 
success: 

ml* Thono^ tlomoJc'wa-hisrnal then also he-killed-him nearly spear- 
shaft (personified), i. e., spear-shaft almost managed to kill 
him, as he had killed others 28.11; (cf. 188.20) 

A frequent Takelma idiom i^ the use of hVs with a form of the 
verb of saying naig)- to imply a thought or intention on the 
part of the sjibject of the naig)- form that fails to be realized: 

^'Jut-xiya' ml^vxi sgd^H'ap'de^^* naga'^-hi^s "in-the- water probably 
I-shall-jimip,'' he thought (but he really fell among alder- 
bushes and was killed) 94.17 

Sometimes his seems to have a usitative s^nification; prob- 
ably the main point implied is that an act once habitual has 
ceased to be so: 
ddk-his-fekle'^xade^ I used to smoke (but no longer do) 

8. wis, wVs IT SEEMS, DOUBTLESS. This particle is used to indicate 

a Ukely inference. Examples are: 

ml^-wis dap^a/loru moyugwana'n now-it-seems youth he's-to-be- 
spoiled (seeing that he's to wrestle with a hitherto invincible 
one) 31.12 

rmf m!*8 ak!a tlomoma'n now apparently he-for-his-part he-has- 
been-killed (seeing that he does not return) 88.9,(6) 

9. yoQca continually, only. The translation given for yaxa is really 

somewhat too strong and definite, its force being often so weak 
as hardly to allow of an adequate rendering into English. It 
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often does not seem to imply more than simple existence or 
action unaccompanied and undisturbed. It is found often 
with the scarcely translatable adverb ganga only, in which 
case the idea of unvaried continuance comes out rather 
strongly, e. g.: 

ga'-Tii yaxa ganga naga'*^ that-indeed continually only he-said 
(i. e., he always kept saying that) 24.15 

From ganga it differs in the fact that it is often attracted into 
the verb-complex: 

ganga ge'lryaxa-hewe^Jiau only he-is-continually-thinking (i. e., he 
is always thinking) (cf. 128.18; 146.15) 

10. wala'^isina^) keally, gome to find out 45.11; 170.8. As 

indicated in the translation, wala^^ indicates the more or less 
unexpected resolution of a doubt or state of ignorance: 

ga haga wala'^ wili wa^-^tta'niV that-one so really house he-kept- 
it (i. e., it was Spear-shaft himself who kept house, no one else) 
28.10 

Certain usages of wdla^'sKjia^) , evidently an amplification of 
wala'^j have been already discussed (§ 70). 

11. di INTERROGATIVE. The interrogative enclitic is consistently 

used in all cases where an interrogative shade of meaning is 
present, whether as applying to a particular word, such as an 
interrogative pronoun or adverb, or to the whole sentence. 
Its use in indirect questions is frequent: 

man fl'^s mixal dV tlomornana'^ he-counted gophers how-many 
had-been-killed 

The use of the interrogative is often merely rhetorical, imply- 
ing an emphatic negative: 

Va^V ma wili wa^-l-tla'nida^ literally, what you house you-will- 
keep? (=you shall not keep house) 27.16; (cf. 33.1; 47.9) 

Ordinarily di occupies the second place in the sentence, less fre- 
quently the third: 

yvflclalxde^ ml* di"" ^a'tvif FaH your-teeth now (inter.) not any 
(i. e., have you no teeth?) 128.23 

Besides these syntactically and modally important enclitic par- 
ticles, there are a few proclitics of lesser significance. Among these 
are to be included ml* now and gane then, and then, which, though 
they have been included among the temporal adverbs and may 
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indeed, at times, convey a definite temporal idea, are generally wea 
unaccented introducers of a clause, and have little determinable force 

^an^ya'* then he went 92.26; 118.19; 152.7 
mi;<ZoAo'<Uhen he died 71.13; 98.19; 122.13 

The proclitic ne^ well! is used chiefly as introductory to a ho> 
tatory statement: 

ne^ go^hTi^s'V^ daJc*-8'inl^*da naba/^Tia^n let us-in-om^tum over- 

his-nose let-us-do (i. e., let us pass over him!) 144.11 
7h^ tlomoma'^n let me kill him., (cf. 96.4) 

§ 115. Vn. Interjections 

Of interjections and other words of an emotional character there 
are quite a number in Takelma. Some of them, while in no sense 
of definite grammatical form, are based on noun or verb stems. Not 
a few involve sounds otherwise foreign to the language (e. g., nasal- 
ized vowels [expressed by »], a as in English bat, d as in saw, dj as 
in JUDGE, voiceless palatal I [written t\, final fortis consonant); pro- 
longation of vowels and consonants (expressed by + ) and repetition 
of elements are frequently used. 

The material obtained may be classified as follows: 

1. Pabticles of Address: 

aijm'* come on! 96.24 

Tiene' away from here! get away! 148.8, 10, 11, 13, 14 

difgwalam O yes! (with idea of pity) 29.13; difgwd'^lam vjM 

my poor yoimger brother! 64.4 
Aa-i^ used by men in talking to each other 
Tia'iTdd^ used by women in talking to each other (cf . JiorJJdd wife! 

husband!) 

2. Simple Interjections (expressing fundamental emotions): 

d+ surprise, generally joyful; weeping 28.5; 58.2; 150.2 

&; d\' ^d; *<S' sudden surprise at new turn; sudden resolve 28.6; 29.7; 

55.7; 78.9 
a** sudden halt at perceiving something not noticed before 26.12 
0^ doubt, caution 136.23 
0+ sudden recollectiop; admiration, wonderment; call 92.9; 

138.19; 188.17, 19 
d+ fear, wonder 17.3 
«c«; V displeasure 27.16; 32.9; 33.6; 122.12 
% M+ (both hoarsely whispered) used by mythological cha^ 

acters (crane, snake) on being roused to attention 122.10; 

148.17, 18 
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Jie+; e+ call 59.2; 73.7; 75.10; 76.8 

•e^*; «6» disapproval, "what's up?'', sarcasm 28.11; 32.10 

•^«^ protest 112.6, 11; 114.3,6, 13; V«, V« decided displeasure 

198.2 
A.e» scorn, threat 140.9; 152.14 
e*»' sniffing suspiciously 160.20 
j5»' js»>' ^* ^* smelling suspiciously 124.23 
dja" disapproval, warning 156.18 
771+ m+ gentle warning, pity 29.8; 31.11, 14 
hm-^ hm+ reviving hope (?) 32.3 
tc?a+ wd+ (loudly whispered) cry for help 29.12 
TiOri alas! 62.4, 7 
A^+ groan 182.11 

Jlo'* (hoarsely whispered) on being wounded 190.24 
M' M Jid groans on being woimded 192.10 
he^ he he he laughter 118.22; 120.6 

Those that follow have a prefixed 8'- frequently used by Coyote. 
They are probably characteristic of this character (see also 
71.14; 90.12). 

8'^e'hehehe derisive lajighter 71.7; 72.11; 73.15; 74.15 
s'be'p" sharp anger 86.6, 22, 24 
8'he'+^ call for some one to come 92.1 
(fa'i say there, you! 92.18, 21 
8'gd+ sorrow 100.3 

. Set Cauls (including cries in formulas and myths) : 

2>*a-4- (loudly whispered) war-whoop 190.15 

6a + hd+ (loildly whispered and held out long) war-whoop 

136.26 hd wd' du wd' du (loudly whispered) war-whoop 

110.19 gwd' Id Id Id Id (loudly whispered) war-whoop on slaying 

one of enemy 
wd wd wd cry to urge on deer. to corral 
6o+ yelling at appearance of new moon 196.5 
hd+; hd+ (both loudly whispered) urging on to run 46.5, 7 ; 47.6 ; 

48.1, 3, 9; 49.3 
h^+ blowing before exercising supernatural power 96.19, 20, 22; 

198.7 
2>' + blowing in exercising supernatural power 77.9 
p'^+ blowing water on person to resuscitate him 170.3 
M blowing preparatory to medicine-formula addressed to wind 

198.4 
do' do do do do do cry (of ghosts) on catching fire 98.4 (cf . Yana du' 

du du du' du du) 
xirm' '{•ximi cry of rolling skull 174.5, 6 
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d'+ dadadadada ciy of people running away from rolling skull 
174.9, 10 

do'Vii doThi' taunt (of Pitch to Coyote) 86.2, 8, 10, 17, 21, 23; 
88. 1,2 

da'ldalwwya da Tdahoaya da'lddlwaya formula for catching craw- 
fish (explained in myth as derived from daJdaH dragon-fly) 
29.14, 16 

wi'likOsi "cut oflf!'' (cf. tri^i'* his stone knife 142.21) Chicken- 
Hawk's cry for revenge 144.1 

«yi76i6i'-f^ "come warm yourself! " 25.7 (cf. sgUVpxde^ I wann 
myself 25.8) 

gewe'^Jcfewe^ (cf . gewe'Tclvwi^n I hold [salmon] bow-fashion) said ] 
by Pitch when Coyote is stuck to him 88.5, 9, 11, 12 

p!idi-i-p*d'H'p^idit'Jc' "OmyUver!'' (cf. 2>*a*<*p'id-i- salmon liver) 
cry of Grizzly Bear on finding she has eaten her children's 
Uvers 120.19, 20 

The last three show very irregular types of reduplication, not other- 
wise foimd. 

4. Animal Cries and Imitative Sounds: 

vxi'yanl cry of Jack-Rabbit 108.9, 14, 17 

{8')Wu, Tia'u cry of Grizzly Bear 106.12, 19; 140.12 i 

tm'-h* (hoarse) death-cry of Grizzly Bear woman 142.3 

W Bear's cry 72.15 

2>/aJk* p!aV "bathe! bathe! " supposed cry of crow | 

laV baJc" laV bdk" bak* ba¥ sound made by Woodpecker 90. 1 1 ; 92.2 

(cf. ha'VbaP' red-headed woodpecker 92.2) 
p!au plauplau p!aup!au plan soimd made by Yellowhammer 90.19 
Jt^m-h him-k- noise made by rolling skull 174.4 
tcWldelde (whispered) sound of rattling dentaUa 156.24 (cf . aorisfc 

stem tdelem- rattle) 
fvl fvl Vul noise made by Rock Boy in walking over graveyard 

house 14.8 
dEm-\- dEm+ dEm+ noise of men fighting 24.1 
xa^-u (whispered) noise of crackling hair as it bums 24.8 
fgi'l imitating soimd of something breaking 24.4 (cf . xordd/^rirfgitr 

fga^lhi he broke it in two with rock 24.4) 
fuf Vuf fuf noise of pounding acorns 26.12 
hAk! "pop! " stick stuck into eye 27.8 
hu'^+ confused noise of people talking far oflF 190.7 
kU'didididi sound of men wrestling 32.14 

5. Song Burdens: 

wa^ya/wene lo'^hjoana medicine-man's dance 46.14 
vxiinka round dance; lullaby (cf. walvha put him to sleep!)i 
104.15; 106.4, 8; 105 note 
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Jc!i';dnhi round dance (said by Frog) 102.18 
^o'cu ^o'cu round dance (said by Frog) 102.23 
gwa'tca gwatca round dance (said by Bluejay) 104.7 
tda'itdld roimd dance (play on tda'^c bluejay) 104.7 
WhehiniWa round dance (said by Mouse; play on lebe^'n rushes) 

104.10 
hdddo round dance (play on 6eZp' swan) 104.15 
Wgi hi'gi M'gl+ Skunk's medicine-man's dance ([?] play on 

ft*'"' skunk) 164.18, 22; 166.5 
hd^'gvxUci hd^'gvxitci said by somloho'lxa*s in doctoring 

§ 116. CONCLUSION 

The salient morphologic characteristics of Takelma may be summed 
up in the words inflective and incorporating, the chief stress 
being laid on either epithet according as one attaches greater impor- 
tance to the general method employed in the formation of words and 
forms and their resulting inner coherence and xmity, or to the par- 
ticular grammatical treatment of a special, though for many Ameri- 
can languages important, syntactic relation, the object. Outside of 
most prefixed elements and a small number of the post-nominal 
suflSxes, neither of which enter organically into the inner structure 
of the word-form, the Takelma word is a firmly knit morphologic 
unit built up of a radical base or stem and one or more aflBxed (gen- 
erally suffixed) elements of almost entirely formal, not material, 
signification. 

It would be interesting to compare the structure of Takelma with 
that of the neighboring languages; but a lack, at the time of writing, 
of published material on the Kalapuya, Coos, Shasta, Achomawi, 
and Karok makes it necessary to dispense with such comparison. 
With the Athapascan dialects of southwest Oregon, the speakers of 
w^hich were in close cultural contact with the Takelmas, practically 
tto agreements of detail are traceable. Both Takelma and Atha- 
pascan make a very extended idiomatic use of a rather large num- 
ber of verbal prefixes, but the resemblance i^ probably not a far- 
reaching one. While the Athapascan prefixes are etymologically 
Iktinct from the main body of lexical material and have reference 
chiefly to position and modes of motion, a very considerable number 
)f the Takelma prefixes are intimately associated, etymologically 
and functionally, with parts of the body. In the verb the two lan- 
^ages agree in the incorporation of the pronominal subject and 
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object, but here again the resemblance is only superficial. In 
Athapascan the pronominal elements are phonetically closely com- 
bined with the verbal prefixes and stand apart from the follow- 
ing verb-stem, which never, or very rarely, loses its monosyllabic 
individuality. In Takelma the pronominal elements, together with 
the derivative aflSxes, enter into very close combination with the 
preceding verb-stem, but stand severely aloof from the verbal 
prefixes. The radical phonetic changes which the verb-stem under- 
goes for tense in both languages is perhaps the most striking 
resemblance between the two; but even in this regard they differ 
widely as to the methods employed. Neither the very extended 
use of reduplication in Takelma, nor the frequent use in Atha- 
pascan of distinct verb-stems for the singular and plural, is shared 
by the other. Add to this the fact that the phonetic systems of 
Athapascan and Takelma are more greatly divergent than would 
naturally be expected of neighboring languages, and it becomes clear 
that the opinion that has generally been held, though based on 
practically no evidence, in regard to the entirely distinct character- 
istics of the two linguistic stocks, is thoroughly justified. 

The entire lack of nominal cases in Takelma and the lack of pro- 
nominal incorporation in Klamath indicate at the outset the funda- 
mental morphologic difference between these stocks. In so far as 
nominal cases and lack of pronominal incorporation are made the 
chief morphologic criteria of the central Calif omian group of linguistic 
families, as represented, say, by Maidu and Yokuts, absolutely no 
resemblance is discernible between those languages and Takelma. Ab 
far, then, as available linguistic material gives opportunity for judg- 
ment, Takelma stands entirely isolated among its neighbors. 

In some respects Takelma is typically American, in so far as it is 
possible at all to speak of typical American linguistic characteristics. 
Some of the more important of these typical or at any rate wideJ 
spread American traits, that are found in Takelma, are:. the incor- 
poration of the pronominal (and nominal) object in the verb; th^ 
incorporation of the possessive pronoims in the noun; the closer 
association with the verb-form of the object than the subject; th« 
inclusion of a considerable number of instrumental and local modifi- 
cations in the verb-complex; the weak development of differences 
tense in the verb and of number in the verb and noun; and tl 
impossibility of drawing a sharp line between mode and tense. 
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Of the more specid grammatical characteristics, some of which are 
nearly unparalleled in those languages of North America that hare 
been adequately studied, are: a system of pitch-accent of fairiy cod- 
siderable, though probably etymolc^cally secondary, formal sag- 
nificance; a strong tendency in the verb, noun, adjective, and wiresh 
toward the formation of dissyllabic steins with repeated Towel (e. g., 
aorist stem yawo- be; verb-stem loho- die; noun maxo^ buzzasd; 
adjective Ju>8'd* [plural] getting big; adverb cio^m formxxlt); a 
yery considerable use of end reduplication, initial reduplication being 
entirely absent ; the employment of consonant and vowel changes as a 
grammatical process; the use in verbs, nouns, and adjectives of jse- 
fixed elements, identical with body-part noun stems, that have refer- 
ence now to parts of the body, now to purely local relations; the 
complicated and often irregular modifications of a verbal base tor 
the formation of the most generalized tense, the aorist; the great 
differentiation of pronominal schemes according to syntactic rela- 
tion, class of verb or noun, and tense-mode, despite the comparatively 
small number of persons (only five — two singular, two plural, and 
one indifferent) ; the entire lack in the noun and pronoun of cases 
(the subjective and objective are made unnecessary by the jvonominal 
and nominal incorporation characteristic of the verb; the possessiver 
by the formal use of possessive pronoun afiBxes; and the local esses, 
by the extended use of pre-positives and postpositions) ; the existeiice 
in the noun of characteristic suffixes that appear <mly with pie- 
positives and possessive affixes; the fair amount of distinctneas that 
the adjective possesses as contrasted with both verb and noun; the 
use of a decimal system of numeration, tertiary or quinary in origin; 
and a rather efficient though simple syntactic apparatus of subordi- 
nating elements and well-modulated enclitic jmrticles. Altogether 
Takelmahas a great deid that is distinct and apparently even isolated 
about it. Though typical in its most fundamental features, it may, 
when more is known of American languages as a whole, have to 
be considered a very specialized type. 
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Aorist 


Future 


Potential 


Inferential 


Present 
imperative 


Future 
imperatiTe 


Singular: 














1st per. 


na(faU*e' 


fMTee 


na'tV 


na'k'a' 






2(1 per. 


nagaU' 


nada'* 


naH* 


na'k/eU 


na' 


M'fr 


3d per. 


naga'i* 


na'«f 


naf* 


na'k' 






Plural: 














1st per. 


nagavi'k' 


nagofm 


(l)nam' 


na'Jk'oTia^f 


rMba'at(JM^) 




2d per. 


nagait'p* 


na'rfto* 


naYp' 


na'k/atY 


Tia^p' 




Imper. 


neeye'* (sub- 
ordinate 
neye'edofiot 
nt'ida') 


neeyaUri' 
(conditional) 











JFBBQ UBNTATIVE 



• 


Aorist 


Future 


Inferential 


Present 
imperative 


Future 
imperatiTe 


Singular: 

1st per 

2dper 

3d per 

Plural: 

1st per 

2d per 

Imper. 


n<vo*nc'fc'd«« 

nagoHiigir 

nagaitna'a*k* 

naga'nigi^k' 
naga^nigirp' 


naM'ee 
nanada^'i 
nana'n' i 

nanaga'm i 
nona7'6a« i 


nafUc'a* 
TMfik/eU' 

nafik'ana^r 
nafikldt'p* 


fMfOM 

nandba'* 
naUhanp* 


fMiOuA' 



1 These forms are to be carefully distinguished from na«-nado'«, na«-na'«f, and so forth (see §09). It Is 
of course possible to have also 'iio«-no*U'««, na*-nanada'*, and so forth. 

* Also nalUcak* is found, so that it Is probable that doublets exist for other non-aorist forms, e. g., 
nafUiada; nafihaba; 

B. Traxisitive 

Amorist 





Object 


Subject 


First person 
singular 


Second person 
singular 


Third person 


First person 
plural 


Second person 
plural 


Singular: 

1st per. 

2d per. 

3d per. 
Plural: 

1st per. 

2d per. 


nege's-dam 
nege's'i 

nege's'dap* 


naga'sbifi 
naga'shi 


naga'fi 
nagar 
naga^ 

nagafM^k' 
nagaH*p* 


naga'simit" 
naga'sam 

naga'simUY 


naga'aanp* 
naga'aamboMr 
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Object 


Subject 


First person 
singular 


Second person 
singular 


Third person 


First person 
plural 


Second person 
plural 


Istper. 
2d per. 


nlxdai' 


n&xbin 


naagi'n 
nOk'ida^ 


lUixhnida^ 


nHxaiiban 


3d per. 

Plural: 


nlsink* 


ndxMnk' 


n&k'ink' 


fiOxamank* 


nOxanbank' 


Istper. 

2d per. 

taper, oondit. 


nixdaba^ 
nlxiauk^i^ 


nOxbiauk'i* 


nOaginaga'm 
naagirba^ 


nOxhnU'ba^ 





Inferential 



Singular: 












Istper. 




nOxMga' 


n&riga^ 




nllxanp*ga* 


2d per. 


faxOtidC 




nOk'ikldt* 


nOxamk/at' 




3d per. 


nixik' 


nOxbik* 


n&k'ik' 


nOaamr 


n&xanp'k* 


Plural: 












Istper. 




nOxbigana'r 


nOk'igafM'r 




nAxanp*gana^k* 


2d per. 


nixik/aty 




n&kHkfdtY 


n&xamk/at'p' 





J^otential 



Singular: 












Istper. 




nOxbifi 


nOflgi'^n 




nAxanboHi 


2d per. 


nixdam 




narw 


n&ximW 




3d per. 


nixi 


n&xbi 


n&k'i 


nOxam 


nOxanp* 


?lural: 












Istper. 




nOxbinak' 


n&k'inak' 




nHxanbarui^k* 


2d per. 


nixdap' 




rOk'U'p' 


n&ximU'p* 





JPlreaent Imperative 



lingular: 












2d per. 


n^xi 




nUk'i 


TiOxam 




loral: 












Istper. 






rOk'iba' 






2d per. 


nixip' 




nflfc'ip' 


n&xamp' 





FtUure Imperative 



nlxgc^m 



nOagi'fk'' 
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Aorist 


Future 


Potential 


Inferential 


Singular: 

Istper 

2d per. .... 

3dper 

Plural: 

Istper 

2d per 


nege'8'in 
ndga'tbin 
naga'n 

naga'Hmin 
naga'tafiban 


n&xbina* 
nOflgiTM'' 

nAxonbanai^ 


nfxin 

n&xbin 

nOkHn 

nOxhnin 
nOxanban 


nlxigdm 

n&xbigam 

nOk'am 

nOxanp^gaim 



:FBJBQ TTBNTATZrM 

AwrUt 





Object 


Subject 


First person 


Second person 


Third person 


plural 


plural 


Singular: 

Istper. . . . 

2dper. . . . 

3dper. . . . 
Plural: 

Istper. . . . 

2dper. . . . 


negHis'i 
negefU'dap* 


nagafisbtHi 

nagafitbi 

nagatitbinah' 


nagafiha^ 

nagaliha 

nagalihanak* 
nagallhatY 


nagalisimW 
nagafUam 





Future 



Singular: 












istper. . . . 




n&fubin 


n&nhan 




n&fuanban 


adper. . . . 


nBnrda/' 




ndnJkoda* 


nAnHmida^ 




3dper. . . . 


nlnrMt* 


n&fubink* 




n&nmifnank* 




Plural: 












Istper. . . . 












2d per. ... 






nanhat^ba/t 


nAnsimU^ba' 





JPasaive 



Aorist 



Future 



Singular: 

Istper. 

2d per. 

3d per. 
Plural: 

Istper. 

Sdper. 



negeils-in 
nugQ^bin 
nagafihan 

nagafitimin 
nagatitanban 



nini'ina^ 
n&n»bina^ 
n&nhana' 

n&nnraim^ 
n&nsanbana^ 
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C* Causative in -n- ^ 





Object 


Subject 


First person 


Second person 
singular 


Third person 


First person 
plural 


Second person 
plural 


Singular: 

Istper. . . . 

2dper. . . . 

3dper. . . . 

Plural: 

istper. . . . 

ad per. . . , 


negEwOam 
neglnxi 

neginxdap* 


twganxbi 
naganxbinak' 


nagOfmafHi 

{nagaflfW*ny» 

fiagOflnar 

{nagOflntf) 

nagdn 

(naganhi) 

{naga^nina'V) 

fiagaanaYp* 

inagdflnirp') 


nagOnxhnU* 
nagtUnhnUY 


naganaumbam 

nagOnxanp* 
nagHnxanbanm^V 



^Future 



Singular: 












Istper. . . . 




nOnsMn 


ndona'n 




fUiituunibtM 


• 






inOani'n) 






2dper. . . . 


ninxdai' 




ndanada't* 
{nOflnida'') 






3dper. . . . 


nlnxink' 


nUnxlfMk* 


ndona^f 
(ndofii'nfc*) 






PhUBl: 












Istper. . . . 




fiAfixUfUMam 








adper. . . . 


nlmdaba* 




nOanarba' 
(na«n<Y6o«) 


nanximU'ba' 





Passive 



Aorist 



Future 



Singular: 

Istper. 

2d per. 

3d per. 
Plural: 

Istper. 

2d per. 



neginxin 
nag&nxbin 
nagdana^n (nagOani'n) 

nag&nximin 
fiag&nxanban 



ninxhufi 
nOnxMna* 
ndanano'« (nCbanina^) 

flAfiximlna* 
n&nxanbana^ 



> Though these forms are simply derivatiyes of Intransitive aorist naga^iyj verb-stem no-, they have beeo 
listed here because of their great similarity to transitive frequentatives, with which they might be easily 
confused. In the aorist, the two sets of forms differ in the length of the second (repeated) vowel, in the 
connecting consonant, and to some extent In the place of the accent, though this is probably a minor con* 
sideration. Inthefuture, they diflerin theconnectingoonsonantand partly agalnlntheplaoeoftbeacoail. 

sFoims in i>arentheses are instrumental. 

•Imperative (sing. subj. and third person object): rUMia, 

3046^— BuU. 40, pt 2—12 ^19 
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Aorist 



Futon 



Plural: 
Istper. 
2(1 per. 
3d per. 



naga*8lnik* 
fiaga^tarWp* 
naga'sa^n 

(frequentative nagal^ 
8Cfin) 



niSmnigam 
nOnanClMfi 



E. Nominal Derivatives 

INFINITIVES 

Intransitive: ne\c 





Object 




First person 

gifigiilftr 


Second person 
singular 


Third person 


First person 
plural 


Second person 
plural 


Transitiye .... 


nixiya 


nBabiya 


mSo^' 


nAximid 


nOmiMa 



PABTICIPIiE 

Active: tm^C 



Other forms derived from verb-stem naig)- than those given above 
are of course found, but are easily formed on evident analogies. 
Observe, however, intransitive aorist stem nagair in transitive deriva- 
tives nagal¥wa he sah) to him (personal) and nagalVwit'^ he said 
TO HIMSELF. Comitatives in - (a)gw- are not listed because their forma- 
tion offers no difficulty; e. g., second person singular present impera- 
tive nd¥^ DO so AND so HAVING it! It is possible that to*- 
nSxada^ immediately is nothing but adverb 6o« now + subordinatiog 
form *nBxada^ of -xa- derivative from nd^g- with regular palatal ablaut 
(see §31,5); literally it would then mean something like when rr is 

BECOMING (doing) NOW. 
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APPENDIX B 
THE ORIGIN OF DEATH 
xi'lam^ sebeV* hap'da?* loho'k\* sgi'sidri^ no'tsIatWan* 

Roasting-Dead-People his child it died. He and Coyote neighboring each 

other 

yu'k'J ga-s-i" nSk'ik':' "laps" yimi'xi" hSp'dek'" loho'ida*," 

they were. And that he said to "Blanket lend it to me my child since it died, 

him: 

kps^<> vimi'xi,"" naga'-ihi*" xilam* sebeH\« '*am«« laps^^ 

blanket fend it to me/' he s^d, it is said. Roasting-Dead-People. "Not blanket 

1 xi*lam. Used indifferently for sick, dead (as noun), and ghost, -am (— -an) is probably noun-forming 
suffix with inorganic •«- (of. iMn-xUml abode of ghosts, literally, across-biveb abe ghosts as verb with 
positional -i). As base is left xil- or xiit- (-»- of radical syllable dissimilates to 4- before nasal suffix); xi'lam 
ftom*xin^n or * xUrcn, This x<»- is perhaps etymologically identical with aSn mucus (verb-base xi«- sniff). 

« »«6«V. Participle in -f of verb se«ba'*n Type 5 1 boast it; aorist stem 8e*b-, verb-stem tebe-, boast- 
INO-DBAD-PEOPLB is Takelma name for species of black long-legged bug. He is supposed to be so called 
because responsible for death, as told in this myth. 

»JUlp'da. Base ftdap*. small, child (cf. haps-di^ small). This is one of those comparatively few nouns 
that add possessive pronominal suffixes of Scheme II directly to stem. With suffixed ([?] pre-pronomlnal) 
-X- it becomes plural in signification: hdpxda ms childben. This sort of plural formation stands, as fto as 
known, entirely isolated in Takelma. In its absolute form hOap'- takes on derivative suffix -xi, AdjKcT 
child. 

<foAo'*'. Third personal inferential of verb lohdliee^ Type 4b i die; aorist stem lohoU, verb-stem 
hho-. -k* inferential element. Inferential mode used because statement is here not made on personal 
authority, but only as tradition or hearsay. According to this, all myth narrative should employ inferential 
forms instead of aorist. This myth employs partly inferentials and partly aorists; but in most other 
myths aorists are regularly employed, probably because they are more familiar forms, and perhaps, also, 
because myths may be looked upon as well-cmthenticated fact. 

^sgi'si^H. sffi'si cototb, formed by repetition of base-vowel according to Type 2. -<n7 is dual suffix 
i§i'tiaiH by itself might mean two coyotes, but -diH is never properly dual in signification, meaning rather 
HE (indicated by preceding noim) and some one else (indicated by context). 

*nd'ts!aCgwan. From local adverbial stem n6t»!- next doob, neighbobing; it is formed by addition 
of characteristic •«- and third personal plural reflexive pronominal suffix -Vgwan (» -C- [third person]-|-^«Ni- 
[reflexive] -I- -n [plural]). First person singular ndtsfadi; second person singular nHU/ada'; 

' yu^k\ Third personal inferential of verb yow&Vtf Type 2 i am; aorist stem yofm>-, verb-stem yo- 
(yu-). -ft* inferential element as in loho^k'. Ck>rresponding aorist, yowo': 

• jari«. ga is general demonstrative that, here serving to anticipate quotation: **Jap9 (2) . . . yirnVxt- 
(3). ' ' s'i* as general connective indicates sequence otnUk'ik' upon loho^k' (1). 

*nSk'ik'. Third personal inferential of verb naga'*n Type 2 i say to him; aorist stem naga^, verb-stem 
nSag; Ck>rresponding aorist, naga^, Non-aoristic forms of this transitive verb show instrumental -U (see 
§64). 

M2ap9. Noun of unoertahi etymology, perhaps from base 2d&- CABBY ON ONE'S back. -« nominal deriva- 
tive suffix of no known definite signification. 

u yimi'xi. Present imperative second person singular subject, first person singular object (-xi) of verb 
]fi<miya'<n Type 1 1 lend it to him; aorist stem yiimii-, verb-stem yimi-. Non-aoristic forms show instru- 
mental -i- as In nSk'ik'; e. g., yimVhin i shall lend it to him. 

^h&p'dek'. 8eeh&p'da(l), -d«^i;'firstpersonsingularpossessivepronoininalsuffixaccordlng to Scheme n. 

viohc/ida: Subordinate form, with causal signification, of loho'i* he died. Aorist stem lohoi- » verb- 
stem loho- + intransitive element -i- characteristic of aorist of Tyi>e 4; -«, third personal aorist subject intran- 
sitive Class I, dissimilated because of catch in subordinating suffix -da: S3mtactically loWida* is subordi- 
nated to yimi'xi. 

^*naga'4hi'. '^naga'f he said-|- quotative enclitic -hi: naga'i* thh-d person aorist of irregular verb 
nagaife^ Type 4a i say; aorist stem nagai-, verb-stem no-. Both transitive and intransitive forms of naig)- 
SAY incorporate object of thing said; ga in gas'i' (2) is incorporated as direct object in nak'ik' (it would be 
theoretically more correct to write ga [s'i'yn&k'ik'); while quotation *'lap8 . . . yimi'xi" is ssmtactically 
direct object of naga'-ihi* which, as such, it precedes, ga^ndk'ik* anticipates "laps . . . yimi'xi" naga'- 
HU'. Observe use of aorist instead of inferential from naga'-ihi* on. 

15 a'nX,', Negative particle with following aorist. True negative future would be tvede yimi'hixbiga^. 
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yJmisbi^n" gwidi'-s-i*" yo'H'" xila'm* yStik*i%"i» naga'-M" 

3l lend it to you for where they will be dead people if they return?" he saM, it is said, 

sgi'si/ no"s-i«*« yewe'*«»* xilam* sebeV.* klodo't'" hap'dagwa" 

Ck>yotei And next door he returned Roasting-Dead-People. He buried it his own child 

loho'ida^»* ganehi*'** dabalni'xa«« la»le\" mi*hi"» sgi'si' hSp'da' 

who had died. And then, it longtime it became. Now, it is Syote his child 

is said, said, 

xi'kmi la»le\" mi*28 loho'*«.«» mi*^^ no'«*8-2<> gini'^k' «<^ xilam* sebet*' 

sick it became. Now it died. Now next door he went Boasting-Dead-People 

6wr»da.«i *'laps^® yimi'xi" ha*p*de'k*** loho'ida^"*'— ''k'adi'» 

to him. "Blanket lend it to me my child since it died." "What 

nagaitV^** xilam* sebe't*' ga* naga'*^" "ho"xaV^ ma*a» 

you said?" Boasting-Dead-People that he said. '* Last time you 

M yUmUbi^. First person singular subject (-«n) second personal singular object (-W-) of verb pUmijfaH 
(see yimi'xi above). -»- indirect object used only in aorist of this verb, elsewhere -x-; e. g., future yimi'zbin 
I SHALL LEND IT TO Tou. Aorist is uscd becausc Idea of futurity is here immediate; I. e., time of action is not 
put definitely forward. 

17 gwidi'-8-i*. gwi- general interrogative and indefinite adverb where? somewhere, di LotenogatiTe 
enclitic serving to give gwi- distinct interrogative signification. -r<*hasheresUghtcausal tinge: for whebi 

WOXTLD THEY ALL BE, IT THEY RETURNED? 

M yo'«r. Third personal future of verb yovx/fe^ i am (see yu^k" above). -«f third personal subject 
future intransitive Class I. 

w yiflk'i'. Third personal conditional (-*•<«) of verb yewOte^ Type 4a i return; aorist stem yewei-, 
verb-stem yiu- {ye*w-). 

«> n5'tt»-f «. — n(yvf8' (stem ndtsf- next door) -i- connective -»'i«. n5'««»* may best be considered as local 
adverbial prefix to yewefif. 

« yewe'i*. Third person aorist of verb yetrd/'e* (see yhUkH* above (-< and -* as in loho'i* and naga'i^ above) 

**k/odo^f. Third i>ersonal subject, third personal object aorist of verb k/ododa'ft Type 8 1 bury hu 
aorist stem k/odod-, verb-stem g&td-. 

^hUp'dagwa. 8eeMp'da(l). -^a reflexive suffix. ik/oiloY Aap'da would have meant he (Boasting- 
Dead-People) buried his (Coyote's) child. 

** loho'ida*. In this case subordinate form serves merely to explain h&p'dagwa, and may thus be rendeied 
as relative, who had died. 

« gangJU', ^gani and then (compound of demonstrative ga), used to introduce new turn in narrative, 
+ quotative -hi'. 

^dabalnVxa. Temporal adverb long time. Like many other adverbs, it Is difficult of satisfoctory 
analysis, da- is local body-part prefix, as in several other temporal adverbs; but its application here is 
quite obscure. baU radical element, cf. adjective blU-s long, -xa adverbial (chiefly temporal) suffix- 
-fif- =. ? (cf. lep'ni'xa winter). 

>7l<fa2^\ Third person aorist intransitive Class II of verb ISMiCtf Types 10a and 15a i becx)me; aofist 
stem ISMe-f verb-stem lOa-p'-. -i- » l<- of positional verbs. Corresponding inferential l&p'V. 

« miiW. — mli weak temporal adverb now, then, serving generally to Introduce new statement, -h quo- 
tative -hi'. 

» toWif. See loWida* (2). 

■• gim'*k\ Third person aorist of verb ginVk'd^ Type 2 i go (somewhere); aorist stem ginig-, verb-stem 
girig-, ginag- (present Imperative gink' ; future gina'k'de e). -< third person aorist Intransitive Class I. InaS' 
much as forms occui derived from base gin- (e. g., reduplicated giniginia'vf), -g- must be considered as either 
I>etrlfled suffix, or as trace of older reduplication with vanished vowel in second member: 0n-i-g- from 
{t) gin^irgn-, ^ni^- can be used only with expressed goal of motion (in this case nd'«<«* and tcS'oda). hi 
WENT without expressed goal would have been ya\ Similarly: baxam^ come, mtf-ginig' comb hsu; 
&d^w- RUN, Mtoiliw- RUN (somewhere); aowd'v^k'ap'' Juar, bilivh jump at. 

n wd'ada. Formed, like no'ts/at'gwan (1), by addition of third personal pronominal suffix -'da to local 
stem too-; first person wade. These forms are regularly used when motion to some person or ^petaom is 
meant: If goal of motion is non-personal, postposition ga*aH to, at Is employed. 

« k'adV, k'a (before di, otherwise k'ai) Is substantival indefinite and interrogative stem (thino), what, 
corresponding to adverbial gwi- (4). di serves also here to give k'a distinct interrogative force. 

**nagaW. Second person singular aorist of verb nagaife^ (see naga^-ihi' above). This is one of thoM 
few intransitives that take personal endings directly after stem ending In semi-vowel (no^oy-), without 
connective -a- (see §65 end). 

M h6uxa*a\ = h5uxa^ yesterday, (here more Indefinitely as) last time, formerly -i- deictic -*a\ -w i| 
adverbial (temporal) suffix (cf. dabalnVxa above). -«o' serves to contrast last time with now. 

* ma'a. » ma second person singular independent personal pronoun + deictic •'a\ which here ocmtnotl 
YOU (as former object of supplication) with i (as present object of supplication). 
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ga^® nege's'dam^ 'laps*^ yimi'xi'" naga'sbinda^:^ 'yap la** 

Siat you said to me 'Blanket lend it to me ' when I said to you: 'People 

gwidi'*"yo'«t**» v6ak*i«.'i» m?»hawa'xi"^*« ha^p'de'k',''" naga'-ihi*" 

where ttieywillbe if they return?' Now it is rotting my child," he said, it is said, 

xilami sebe't\« n5'"s-i«« sgisi^ yewe'^^.^i ''sga"+" t'aga'*^« ga» 

Boasting-Dead-People. And next Coyote he returned. "^&+" he cried. Tnat 

door 

ga*al« ba»« Vm"« yapla"" yewe"«« loho'ida*." 

Mcauseof nowadays not people £ney return when they die. 

^ga. Anticipates quotation "yap/a (10) . . . ybiOc'i* (11)." 

*^ nege's'dam. Second personal singular subject, first personal singular object {-dam) of verb naga'^n 
(see nOk'ik* above), nege- shows palatal ablaut characteristic of forms with first person singular object. 
-<-- indirect-object in aorist only, elsewhere -x-; e. g., nixdefi you will sat to mb. Direct object is ga. 

•» naga'sfdnda'. Subordinate form, with temporal force, of naga'sbi'n i sat to toxt. naga'sbi'n = aorist 
stem naga- + indirect object -t- + second personal singular object -M- + first i>ersonal singular subject 
^. naga'Mndtfi is subordinated to main verb negefs'dam; its direct object is quotation *'lap8 yimi'xi** 
(10). 

» yap fa. Noun formed apparently by repetition of base vowel aooordlng to Type 2. It is employed for 
FBOPLB in general without regard to sex. 

«> hawa'xiv*. Third i>erson aorist intransitive Class I of verb hawadW^ Type 5 i ah bottinq; aorist 
stem a»'tt-, verb-stem tiwi-. This verb is evidentiy compounded of hawa^t mattes, fus and verbal base 
xttt-, whose exact meaning can not be determined, as it has not been found alone. 

^ tgC^, Words spoken by Ck>yote often begin with «-, which has in itself no granunatical significance. 

« t aga'i^ Third person, aorist intransitive T^lass I of verb fagtOt^ Type 4a i cbt; aorist stem t'agai-, 
verb-stQm fdag-, -<« as in yewe'i*, loht/i^, and naga'if above. 

^ ga^^U Postposition to, at, on accottnt of, used with preceding demonstrative ga; ga goM^U'thei^ 
lore. goMl is itself compounded of demonstrative ga and local element dl at, to. 

M ij^u. Temporal adverb now, to-dat. First * of *a'n%* not intended merely to keep up distinct hiatus 
between final -dtt and initial a-. 

[Translation] 

The child of Roasting-dead-people died. He and Coyote were 
neighbors to each other. Thereupon he said to him, "Lend me a 
blanket, for my child has died. Lend me a blanket," said Boasting- 
dead-people. " I'll not lend you a blanket, for where are they going 
to be, if dead people come back?" said C!oyote. And next door 
returned Roasting-dead-people, and buried his child that had died. 

Then, 'tis said, a long time elapsed. Now Coyote's child became 
sick and died. Now next door he went to Roasting-dead-people. 
"Lend me a blanket, for my child has died." — "What did you say?" 
Boasting-dead-people said that. "Yesterday indeed when I did say 
to you, *Lend me a blanket,' you, for your part, did say that to me, 
* Where will the people be, if they return?' Now my child is rot- 
ting," said Boasting-dead-people. So next door Coyote returned. 
"Sga+ 1" he cried. For that reason people do not nowadays return 
when they die. 
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HOW A TAKELMA HOUSE WAS BUILT 

yapla^ wi'li*^ klemSi.' b6m* pla-idi*l5'"k\^ eme'^s'P® bono" 

People house they make it. Post they set It down. and here again 

p!a-idi^lo'"k' , he'^me ^ « hono'« p Ia-idi'lo'°k' , hagamgama'n » p !a-id?lo'"k'. 

they set it down, yonder again they set it down. m four places they set them down. 

he'^ne^® hono^ hangili'p*" gada^k**^ hagamgama^n, gada'k*si^" 

Then also they place (beams) on top thereof in four places, and on top thereof 

across 

mu^xda'nhi ^* hangili^p*. he^ne ya'*s*i^'^ wi'li s'idibi'**® kleraei; 

just once they place Then and just house its wall they make it; 

(beam) across. 

6he«ne gada'k's'i^ matsla'k'" witf he«la'm,*« t*ga'P» ga^ he^la'm 

then and on top they put them house boards. sugar-pine Uiose boards 

thereof 

klemfeL gane^i dak'da't*^^ dat!abaV,*» ha'^va^* datlaba'k\ gaoe 

they make And then from on top th^y finish it, on both sides they finish it Anatli 



ley n 
them. 



then 



dedewili'^dadi's^s klem^i dak'dat's-r^^e daho'kVal^ klemel kliyfx» 

door they make It, and from on top holed they make it smoke 

gana^u^® ba-i-gina'xda*.'® ganes'i*'^ ga'klan^ klem^L xa*isgip!i'- 

therein its going out And then ladder they make it, they notch it in 

seveial 



1 See note 39 of first text; § 86, 2. pap/a is to be understood as subleot of all following finite verb 
forms. 

« I 86, 2; quantity of final vowel varies between 4 and -W. Directly precedes verb as object 

» Third personal subject, third personal object aorist of verb kreml*n Type 3 i make it; §§ 63; 65. 

< § 86, 1; object of following verb. 

B pfoH' DOWN § 37, 13; di'- § 36, 10. W'^k' third personal subject, third personal object aonst of tcA 
I6'vgwa'n Type 6 1 set it; §§ 63; 40, 6. 

• erne'* here § 104; -«<« enclitic partide § 114, 4. 
T Modal adverb § 113, 4. 

• §104. 

• Numeral adverb from gamga*m rouB § 111. 
w Temporal adverb § 113, 3. 
u Mn' ACROSS § 37, 1. -giWp' third personal subject, third personal object aorist of verb -gOSn'^t 

Type 3; §§ 63; 40, 3. 

»* Postposition with force of independent local adverb § 96. 

" See note 12; -«i» § 114, 4. 

14 muwtda^n numeral adverb once § 111; -hi enclitic particle § 114, 2. 

16 ya'a post-positive particle just § 114, 1; si* § 114, 4. 

16 i-idib- (HOUSE) WALL § 86, 3; -Vi third personal possessive form of noun-characteristic 4- §{ 89,3; 
92 III. HOUSE ITS-WALL is regular periphrasis for house's wall. 

" Third personal subject, third personal object aorist of verb matslaga^n Type 3 1 put it; §§ 63; 40, i 

18 Noun stem Ae«2- with nominal suffix -am dissimilated from -an §§ ^7, 6; 21. willi heela^m is < 
pound noun § 88. 

i» § 86, 1. Predicate appostive to heela^m: they make those boards out of sugar-pine. 

*i> Demonstrative pronoun of indifferent number modifying heela^m § 104. 

SI Temporal or connective adverb compounded of demonstrative ga and element -ni (?=7>ee) of unknofi 
meaning §§ 113, 2; 114 end. 

n Adverb in -dot from local element dofe'- above § 112, 1. 

»da- § 36, 2 end; -tlaba^k' third personal subject, third personal object aorist of verb •ilabaga'^ Type 

1 fintsh it; §§ 63; 40,3. 
"Local adverb §113,1. 

^dedewilVida door, local phrase with pre-positive de- IN front of and third personal possessive suffiJ 
-da § 93 end. -di^'s postposition § 96 of unclear meaning here. 
M See note 22; -8'i* § 114, 4. 

" dor §107, 6; 'lio'TCwal adjective with suffix -ol § 108, 2. 
«§86, 3. 

» Postposition with kHyVx borigina'xdOa § 96. 
«> Third personal possessive form in -dda of infinitive hn-igina^x. 5o-f- out § 37, 12; gin- verb stem Typ 

2 or 11 GO TO § 40, 2, 11; -ox infinitive suffix of intransitive verbs of class I § 74, 1. 
a See note 21; -ai' § 114, 4. 
» § 86, 2; suffix -n, §§ 21; 87, 6. 
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egap*,^ gweltVati^ gina'x^ klemfei; wili s'idibf^s'P^® klemfei. gane 

places, down to the earth going they make house its wall and they make And 

ft; it. then 

datlaba'k' ha^t'bu'xt'bixik'^^^ gane leplgs^ hahuwu'^^k'i,^^ gana't* *« 

they finish it all cleaned inside. And rush they spread them of that kind 

then mats out inside, 

gidi^i alxall^ yapla'; pli*« yoga'*** has-s'S",*^ gas'i^*' alxaliyana'^ *^ 

thereon they sit people; fire its^ace in the center, so that they being seated 

ha'«ya-p!iya\*« gana«ne'x*» hop!6'^n^« yapla^a^^ wi'l?;^' lepni'xa*^ 

on both sides of the in that way long ago people, for their house; in winter 

fire. their part, 

wili'*^^ ganaH^^. sama'xas'i**^* ana^ne'x" alxali, a'ni*^® wi'li gana^u."5 

their of that But in summer in this way they sit, not house therein 

house kind. 

gwa's'** wili yaxa**' wit*ge'ye®^k'i,®® gas'i* p!l* yoga'* klemSi 

Brush house just they set It around, so that nre its^ace they make it 

habini\®* gana^nex sama'xa alxali, ani^ lep*ni'xa nat' ®^ wi'li gana^u. 

In the middle. In that way in summer they dwell, not in winter like house therein. 

«za- §^ 36, 7b; -I- instrumental §36, 6; xdH- with « to mark hiatus § 6. -igipHtgap' third personal sub- 
ject, third personal object aorist of verb sgiplisgihi'n Type 13a i cut it up to pieces iterative ol 
rwrb -«^'<W«n Type 6; §§ 63; 40,13; 43,1. 

M Local phrase with pre-positive gwa down to § 95 and noun-characteristic -u § 89, 4; Cga § 86, 1. 

*^ See note 30; infinitive used as noun § 74 end. 

M See note 16; -«i< § 114, 4. si' is appended to ridibi'i rather than wUi, as wili ridibi'i is taken as onit. 

S7 Ao^ IN § 36, 11 b; 4- instrumental § 36, 6; hal- § 6. •4'buxfbix-ik'*o passive participle with instru- 
mental -i- in -ik'v> § 77 from verb -fboxofbax- Type 13a, verb stem -fboxCbax-; -thox- ablauted to -Tbux- 
1 31, 2; 't'ha3>- umlauted to -/*Wi- § 8, 3a. 

»§86, 3. 

*»/ia- IN § 36, lib. -hufffU'v^k'i = •huwu^k.f'hi § 19 end; third personal subiect, third personal object 
wrist of in^jbrumental verb -huwU'ukli'n Type 3 1 spread (mat) out § 64. 

«> Compounded of demonstrative ga that and na>f participle in -t' § 76 of verb nagai- Type 4 a do, be, 
verb stem nor; see Appendix A. 

« Postposition § 96; gi- umlauted from ga- § 8, 4. 

<> oZ- § 36, 15b, here with uncertain force; -xaZi third personal subject, third personal object aoilst Type 
1 in form, though intransitive In meaning § 67 footnote. 

«§86, 1. 

** Third personal possessive of noun yog- (7) § 86, 1 with noun-characteristic -a § 92 III. rms its-place 
is regular pariphrasis for fire's place. 

^ Local phrase with pre-positive ha- m; •^•H^ §86, 1 does not seem otherwise to occur 

M Ck>imective compounded of demonstrative ga that and enclitic particle -e-i' § 114,1 

^ Subordinate form of oZxoZI, note 42; § 70 (see transitive i»radigm). 

« Local phrase with pre-positive hS^ya- ON both smES of and noun-characteristic -a §95; -^ly-a^from 

p/i FIRE. 

49 Modal adverb compounded of demonstrative ga that and noHte^x Infinitive of verb no^no^, verb 
stem na^na- §§ 69; 74, 1; Appendix A. 

M Temporal adverb in -n § 112, 3. 

u yap/a see note 1; -^a deictic post-nominal element § 102 (people of long ago contrasted with those of 
to-day). 

» wi'lii or wiWi third personal pronominal form § 92 III of noun wi' li house see note 2. people theib- 
house regular periphrasis for people's house. Observe that predicate verb (third personal aorist of 
to be) is not expressed in this sentence. 

M Temporal adverb in -xa § 112, 2. 

^aama'xa cf. note 53; -a-i' § 114, 4. 

» Modal adverb compounded of demonstrative stem a- this § 104 and na^ne'^x see note 49. 

^ Negative adverb of aorist § 113, 3. 

w Postposition with toili § 96. 

68 § 86, 1. gwa^s' tcili brush house form compound noun § 88. 

» Particle in -xo §§ 112, 2; 114, 9. 

aotoi. § 37, 8. •Cge^yee'k'i — -tgeye'k/'hi § 19 end; third personal subject, third personal object aorist of 
instrumental verb -Cge'yetkti'n Type 2 1 put it around § 64; -Jk/- petrified suffix §42, 7. 

« Local adverb with pre-positive fta- in § 95, noun stem Aiin- not fieely occurring § 86, 1, and noun- 
Characteristic -i § 89, 3. 

« Participle in -t* § 76; see note 40. 
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[Translation] 

The people are makiiig a house. A post they set in the ground, 
and here again they set one in the ground, yonder again they set one 
in the ground, in four places they set them in the ground. Then 
also they place beams across on top in foiu: places, and above (these) 
they put one across just once. And just then they make the house 
wall; and then on top they place the house boards, those they make 
out of sugar-pine lumber. Then they finish it on top, on either side 
they finish it. Then they make the door, and on top they make a 
hole for the going out of the smoke. And then they make a ladder, 
they notch out (a pole), for going down to the floor they make it; 
and the house wall they make. 

Then they finish it, all cleaned inside. Now rush mats they spread 
out inside, on such the people sit. The fireplace is in the center, so 
that they are seated on either side of the fire. In that way, indeed, 
was the house of the people long ago; in winter their house was such. 
But in summer they were sitting like now,^ not in the house. Just 
a brush shelter they placed around, so that the fireplace they made 
in the middle. Thus they dwelt in summer, not as in winter in a 
house. 

1 We were sitting oat in the open wlien this text was dictated. 
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